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Rhodesian 
Troika 


It now looks as if the steeds in 
Sir Roy Welensky’s three-in-hand 
federation will go galloping off 

in different directions 


America’s Caution on the Brink Spain 


-Labour’s Road to Nowhere? Discovers Europe 
Pages 53-60 





Birmingham's Big Squeeze 
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ina 
Bowater 
takes a 
DOW 





Her shape is streamlined—325 x 24 x 247,600 
(length: draught: bale capacity). She's fitting 
out in Dundee... a pulp-and-paper ship. 
Her holds pillar-free. Her bows reinforced 
against icy Northern seas. Her name ‘Nina 
Bowater'—twelfth in the Bowater Line. 

Why a fleet? Because a fleet links the 
world and Bowater interests are international. 
From forest to mill to market, Bowater ships 
narrow the gap (literal and financial) between 
all Bowater-active countries. 

Their cargo: raw materials and finished 
products. Their route: the world’s sea lanes 
and waterways to places where Bowater feet 
are firmly on the ground. 
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THE BOWATER FLEET , 
Eleven built-in-Britain ships—that's the Bowater fleet. They go round the 
world, between the continents and into the very heart of the United 
: States (through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway). A growing 
fleet is another Bowater 
investment in progress. 











s.s. Margaret Bowater entering New York harbour 








IN GREAT BRITAIN be CANADA * 








—_ 


Bowaters...investing in progress 
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INTERNATIONAL 


AFRICA AND EUROPE 

Mr Macleod’s tactical (and not large) concessions to Sir Roy 
Welensky over Northern Rhodesia’s constitution have multiplied 
the likelihood that the Central African Federation will break up. 
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ss If that did happen, the best hope for Nyasaland and Northern 
ie Rhodesia might even lie in a link with East Africa (p. 15). 

3 Talks on Algeria may soon be resumed. The pause has not 
& produced the “new..element” President de Gaulle called for 
@ (. 46). 

4 The African associates of the common market will want some 


form of compensation if they are to lose the privileges in the 
European market provided by the Rome Treaty (p. 47). 
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EAST AND WEST 


Trade with Russia can help the forces of change and choice in 
Soviet society (p. 18). 


Russia’s switch from supporting the United Nations Charter to 
attacking it reflects the realisation that the powerful Afro-Asian 
group is not going to be pushed about by communist imperialists 
any more than by western ones (p. 24). 


Legal quibbles have too often helped Britain to equivocate over 
votes on colonialism in the UN (p. 23). 


INSIDE EUROPE 

» The House of Commons has begun to get to grips with Britain’s 
i, political choice in Europe (p. 23). The concern, voiced by Mr 
Silverman, for eastern and central Europe, was underlined by the 
neutrals when the Council of the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion met in London (p. 23). 
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VICES 
Pride 
The bright new headwear which the Labour Party has donned 


looks too much like the oldest kind of hat diligently brushed up 
for an occasion at Blackpool (p. 17). 
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Psychiatrists want to see their status raised (p. 24): and the BBC 
is being proud to some purpose (p. 36). 


« 

% Sloth 

“4 Birmingham is strangling itself by its own inaction (p. 20). 

%? The promised Governmental re-shuffle has been Jess than 
*} energetic (p. 24). 

A Four lords have suggested a way of Siu official listlessness 
; over the new Covent Garden market (p. 27). 

& Avarice 

* The Law Lords’ definition of “private gain” has worried 
% tombola promoters (p. 26). 

ta 

z Gluttony 

&, Their appetite for power has led the ETU’s leaders to an un- 
€ palatable dessert (p. 22). 
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Talks between Italy and Austria over South Tyrol have proved 
abortive (p. 27). 
The unrest in the French countryside shows that the Fifth Repub- | 
lic is unable to give expression to popular grievances (p. 26). 


The approach of full employment is opening up new possibilities 
for Italian labour (p. 48). 


SPAIN DISCOVERS EUROPE-—A Survey on pages 53-60 


STRONG MEN AND WRONG MEN 

The crudity of General Qasim’s claim to Kuwait has shocked the 
Arab world. But if the Arab countries protect Kuwait, they will 
expect something in return (p. 45). 

The dispute between Mr Fleming and Mr Coyne in Canada 
involves a high-level argument about the relations between the 
central bank and the government. But an imputation on a lower 
level about the governor’s pension has got mixed up with the 
argument (p. 46). 

General Nasution, an Indonesian with a future, is coming to 
London (p. 29). 


INSIDE AMERICA re 
Washington has not yet made up its mind how drastically to | 
react to Mr Khrushchev’s Berlin threat ; meanwhile the Adminis-~- 
tration is playing slow (p. 37). 

General Taylor’s appointment to the White Stousdeindl- ws bein: 1 
contingency planning on Berlin is arousing some controversy 
(p. 39). 

Congress has just passed an exceptionally generous housing Bill ; 
(p. 38) but it is unlikely to do anything about the Administration’s 
request for heavier taxation on American firms operating abroad { 
(p. 40). 
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Shipwrights and boilermakers are squabbling over each other’s 2 
plates. Ford men have been refused free second helpings and 
have quit the table (p. 22). 


VIRTUES 


Charity 

The concession of air transport licences to independent airlines 
might begin to end the nationalised airlines’ PEA tee 3 
attitudes (p. 63). 


Faith x 
The Edinburgh Festival loses money: 
patrons—and the Exchequer (p. 34). 


it needs the»loyalty of its 


A new Swedish steel mill is putting all its eggs in one basket ; 
(Pp. 77). 


Hope 


Mr Brooke plans a rationalisation of water supplies to prevent a> 
recurrence of last year’s troubles (p. 65). 


British Railways last year won back some goods commana from the * 
road haulier$ (p. 67). 


Detailed contents on page 15 
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THE LIQUEUR YOU PREFER TO BE OFFERED 


Next time take the liqueur that everyone is 
drinking. The ancient recipe for Drambuie in- 
cludes old Scotch Whisky, heather honey and 


delicate herbs. 


Drambuie 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD'S LIQUEUR 
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Al Fast Turnabout Helps You Save! 
Ship ViaTHE PORT OF TORONTO 


i _- * Docking? Fast! Facilities? Modern and First 
: Class! Stevedores? Canada’s best! Result? We 
get ships in and out of the Port of Toronto in 
the shortest possible time. 








- 











60 Harbour Street, Toronto 1, Canada EMpire 4-1451 
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SILENTLY 





































































at less cost than ever before q 


In one room, or every room, the new TEMKON, floor-mounted, 
room air conditioner, silently, unobtrusively, keeps air cool and 
fresh, maintains the staff at peak efficiency all day. 

With a Temkon air conditioner in every room the cost is still 
30% to 50% Jess than that of a central installation. 





FLOOR MOUNTED 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 
BURLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8. PHONE RENOWN 5813 
Makers of the World’s quietest room air conditioner. 





@ li’s the World’s quietest room air conditioner 


@ Unobtrusive slim-line construction and a duo-tone finish 
ensure that it will blend with any office decor 


@ —And this unit heats as well 


r SS 20 RO OS RY A See ore TN EE OE coe A alert Tet Sees BSE 
Please send details of the new TEMKON floor mounted room air conditioner. 
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ALUMINEX DECK LIGHTS 
can be fixed so easily 


Permanently weatherproof aluminium construction. Light, strong, fixed 
in minutes. Economical, corrosion-free — they need no maintenance. You 
hardly know they’re there — except of course for the wonderfully com- 
fortable daylight they give. 





Vee eae ATER NM forward looking building products 


permanent exhibition at 36, High Holborn, W.C.1 





WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER: WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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ALUMINEX DECK LIGHTS at the new Velindre Works of the 
Steel Company of Wales provide overhead daylight at the lower 
levels. The decklights shown, on the general stores building, 
supplement the general lighting of the main building by 
Aluminex Sidewall glazing. 


Consulting Architects: Sir Percy Thomas & Son. 
Engineers: W. Ss. Atkins & Partners. : 





Willlams & Willlams make RELIANCE steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable 
steel partitioning, ALUMINEx patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products, all of which can be seen at our 
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There’s a good Ant. 





The ant finds kingdom in a 
foot of ground. 
John Brown’s Body, Book 4. 






Admirable ant. Not everyone’s idea of a lovable pet, of course. 
Nevertheless, that ““X” Certificate exterior belies rany sterling 
qualities dear to the hearts of industrialists. The ant has guts; the ant 
has a justifiably majestic confidence in his own toughness. Above 
all, the ant has a keen sense of order, economy and industry. He 
works like mad as though he loves it - and uses space as if space did 
not exist. These are the qualities of “Mechanised Muscle” — the ants 
of modern industry - which save millions of pounds annually in 
space, time and effort. Is your company utilising existing storage 
space to fullest advantage? Let us check for you, free of charge or 
commitment. 


Lansing Bagnall 


SPACEMAKERS T O WORLD INDUSTRY 





LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED 
REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILLAGE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND, 


Telephone :. Basingstoke 1010. Telegrams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke. 
And at Bristol; Cardiff; Glasgow; Leeds; London; Solibull; Portsmouth; Warrington; MECHANISED 
Paris; Sydney; Toronto; New York; Cleveland; Dallas, Oregon; & Zurich and represented 
throughout the world. MUSCLE Regd. 




















You simply won’t need a slinky limousine 
(and all that goes with it) while you’re 
holidaying in Malta. You'll ride around in 
a quaint horse-drawn Karrozzin—it’s the 
thing to do. 

Malta is gay, charming, sincere. Malta is a 
touch of Spain, of France, of Italy and 
Morocco. Malta is five thousand years of 
living history and traditions, reflected in the 
Auberges of the Knights, the cathedrals, 
the neolithic remains, the paintings, tapes- 
tries, sculptures. Malta is all this and un- 
limited sunshine too—3oo guaranteed sunny 
days in the year. 


Malta 


THE MEDITERRANEAN’S YOUNGEST RESORT 






Pp S If you've got to have 
#We your limousine (and 
all that goes with it) you'll 
have it pretty soon now. For 
Malta’s growing, growing, 
growing to be the gayest holiday 
spot on the Mediterranean. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL 


i 4 





ot 


| 





AGENT FOR DETAILS 


10 MS 6190 
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VERSATILITY! 


Not surprise—just modest pride! We must confess to a 
similar feeling every time yet another example of the 
amazing versatility of TUFNOL is confirmed. 

Bearings for ships’ propeller shafts, and rudders, runners 
for Arctic sledges, seat rollers for the Oxford University 
Boat, insulators for high voltage switchgear, slideways 
for machine tools, control pulleys for aircraft, bearing 
bushes for motor cars, gears for textile looms—these 
are but a few of the many varied ways in which TUFNOL 
is being used to overcome problems of design, produc- 
tion or maintenance. 

TUFNOL is a laminated plastics material of such 
versatility that no engineer can afford to ignore it. 


STRONG BUT LIGHT 

RESISTS CORROSION 
WITHSTANDS CLIMATIC EXTREMES 
ELECTRICAL INSULATOR 
MACHINES EASILY 

STORES INDEFINITELY 


VERSATILE “ U Be ae oO L 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 





Available in sheets, tubes, rods, angles, channels and in several brands 


TUFNOL LIMITED - PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM 22B 


379 
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The Overseas Chemical Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
shares its world-wide wealth of Chemical experience 
with industry in many ways, in many countries. Labo- 
ratories, Plants and Sales Offices in eighteen countries 
are continuously developing, producing and marketing 
the new products and techniques which are the keys 
to industrial growth. Grace Chemicals 
match specific industrial requirements 
and are customer-tailored to particular 
production needs with the backing oflong 
experience in the field. Grace is one of the 








W.R. GRACE & CQ. 


. * . 
OVERSEAS CHEMICAL DIVISION 





CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. USA 




















world’s foremost Chemical Companies. Its principal pro« 
ducts include > films, plastic bags and pouches for the 
packaging of food products, can sealing compounds, 
cap lining compounds, battery separators, high density 


.polythene, synthetic rubber and resins, polyvinyl ace- 


tate, plasticizers, synthetic catalysts, ammonia, ureas, 
fertilisers and agricultural chemicals, 
sulphuric acid, silica gel and other 
desiccants, nuclear reactor materials, 
jet engine lubricants, ultra highpurity 
silicon and other industrial chemicals. 


ra 


Dewey and Almy, London ; Dewalco, 
Paris ;-Darex, Paris; Darex, Ham- 
burg ; Darex Italiana, Milan ; Dewey 
and Almy, Zurich ; Darex, Vaduz ; 
Dewey and Almy, Rotterdam ; 
Dewey and Almy, Copenhagen, 





world 
of chemistry 
to serve 


industry 


in Britain 


[urope 
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*RACECOURSE’ 
by Raoul Dufy 


(c) by 8.P.4.D.£.M., Paris, 1961 : 
e: 
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ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON SW1 Founded in 1888 








in 1888 
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At your leisure... 


“Fine day for the race.” The old joke. 


The human race. And the human race— 





or quite,a few of it—goes to the races for its leisure, 








and quite a few of them go racing by car 

and all of them use petrol to do that, 

and quite a few of them use Esso. 

Petrol, of course, is only one part of our business— 
not even a very big part, when you think 

of all the ships and planes and trains and tractors 
and industrial furnaces we have to keep going as well. 
But it has a big part to play 

in getting you humans to the races . . . or helping you 
to enjoy your summer leisure | 


in pleasant and exciting places. 





INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION [IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 





eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 


‘the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 


poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 


touch with a Polymer representative in 
one of 43 countries. 


POLYSAR 


CORPORATION LIMITED |_ Ss J 


SARNIA e CANADA 


POLYMER 
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7 SIE or ~ SECURITY MAGCOBAR LANE-WELLS 
seismic instruments, drilling @ rigs, rock bits drilling muds perforating 
pipeline control mud Mi pumps, and other’ and and well-logging 
systems allied fi equipment chemicals services 




















drilling tools 








GUIBERSON DRESSER PACIFIC ROOTS- 
drilling production couplings, oil well compressors, CONNERSVILLE 
and workover clamps and plunger engines, — gas boosters, 

tools other fittings pumps gas turbines meters, blowers 


Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD+OILadGAS 


Starting with exploration—and all the way tothe 
end of the pipeline—you will find Dresser equip- 
ment, Dresser technology, Dresser ideas and 
Dresser services working throughout the world. 


Seismic instruments . . . drilling rigs, on land 
and offshore ... drill bits, drilling tools and 
drilling muds... compressors, engines, gas tur- 
bines...mud pumps and oil well plunger pumps 
... perforating and well-logging services . .. oil 
well production and workover tools ... . pipeline 






couplings, clamps and fittings... electronic pipe- 
line control systems ... gas boosters, meters, 
blowers—-all are proviled everywhere by Dresser 
Industries, a world-wide group of. integrated 
companies and licensees. 


The world of oil and gas is a Dresser world. And 
it’s a world that’s yours to use confidently, no 
matter where you operate. Call on the men of 
Dresser ... rely on the products and services of 
Dresser . ... anywhere in the world. 


ESSER 


ERAS U GRU S, IRIE. 


Republic National 
Bank Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 









INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA: Dresser.A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 
ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mahlebachstrasse 43, Ziirich 
VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio, Continente, 6° iso, ve% Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caracas 
Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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BOAC cuts all Atlantic freight rates! These 
cuts range from 22% for small shipments to 
61% for shipments of over one ton, and 
special rates with even more savings on 
selected commodities! 

These new rates, the outcome of BOAC plan- 
ning and negotiating over many months, 
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BOAC SLASHES — 
ATLANTIC FREIGHT COSTS 
BY UP TO 61% 


come into force from 1st September (subject 
to Gqvernment approval)—a major step in 
the drive to increase British exports. 
Air-freighting now makes practical economic 
sense for many new types of commodities— 
BOAC can speed them to their customers 
more quickly, more cheaply. 








AND A NEW BOAC FREIGHT HANDLING SERVICE—THE 
‘Fast Atlantic Channel’ 





« Starting 1st Sept. a service that will ensure even faster Atlantic handling of your goods at no extra cost. : 


WHAT BOAC’s ‘FAST ATLANTIC CHANNEL’ MEANS 


SPECIALLY TRAINED PERSONNEL to answer your 
queries, cut down pre-flight formalities, rush con- 
signments immediately to Atlantic freight flights. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT—new increased warehousing 
facilities, radio vans throughout London delivery 
area for immediate cargo collection. 

IN ADDITION BOAC offers ample jet capacity on all 


routes with departure times to meet all demands. 
Only BOAC operates all-freight flights from 
Manchester, Glasgow and London. 

MORE DETAILS For full information on rates and 
services ask your BOAC Appointed Cargo Agent, or 
BOAC offices at London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow and Belfast. 








All over the world BS « () ® A ( speeds the export drive 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH T.C.A., AIR-INDIA AND QANTAS 


(* 
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Rhodesian 
Troika 








“A troika is a carriage ... . drawn by three horses. The horse in the middle 
must always trot; the ones on the left and the right must always gallop. The 
middle one trots with his head down . . . his companions gallop along tossing their 
heads and are called the ‘ furies.’” 

—Alexandre Dumas, Adventures in Czarist Russia 


UT Northern Rhodesia’s Africans cannot be made to trot with their heads 
B down—and Nyasaland, on the left, is galloping in a different direction 
from Southern Rhodesia on the right. It is hard to imagine how any 
driver, let alone Sir Roy Welensky and Mr Macleod, can now prevent the 
federal carriage from overturning. Northern Rhodesia has not been given the 
certainty of self-government under African control prescribed by Lord Monckton; 
instead, the African nationalists and the white liberals have been given the 
chance of a majority in the legislature if they join forces in an electoral pact that 
would have to be remarkably ingenious. What is more likely is that Sir Roy 
Welensky’s party will win control. The pace of African advance in Northern 
Rhodesia has been slowed down to meet the demands of the white Southern 
Rhodesian electorate... If the Monckton report was right, this means the eventual 
break-up of Sir Roy’s federation. 

The British Government will have to ‘ice this when the conference to: ‘review’ 
the constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia: and Nyasaland is resumed..- It 
may not then be possible to resist demands for an end to federation: The 
theories of “ multi-racialism ” and “ partnership,” on which the federation was 
founded, were until recently interpreted by its politicians as meaning entrenched 
white government, with some. black participation ; now that the Europeans are 
being brought to accept some of the real consequences of partnership, it seems too 
late to save the federation. To the African nationalists in these three territories, 
with a combined population of eight million Africans and. 300,000 Europeans, 
the future can only be conceived, in 1961, in terms of emerging black govern- 
ment, with the whites participating as individual citizens. Without this prospect, 
the Africans cannot be expected to see the real economic advantages of federation. 

Whitehall’s neat “ troika” for central Africa provides for a black Nyasaland 
to be linked with a white Southern Rhodesia and a neutral Northern Rhodesia. 
This can no longer be expected to work. In Nyasaland, a triumphant Dr Banda 
will soon be elected to leadership of. an assembly dominated by his Malawi party, 
which is committed to the break-up of federation. In Southern Rhodesia, there 
will be a referendum next month over a constitution that grants to Africans the 
most that Sir Edgar Whitehead, the prime minister, thinks his settler electorate 
will allow. If the referendum is lost, there may be a right-wing move to take 
Southern Rhodesia out of a federation that is beginning to turn too multi-racial 
for some white citizens ; if it is won, all that may have been achieved is the 
chance to keep the struggle for African rule from turning violent. 

In Northern Rhodesia, too, the most that can now be hoped for is that the 
political struggle will stay non-violent. There is no reason in the nature of the 
two territories why Northern Rhodesia should not have the same constitution, 
providing for an African-run legislature, as the one granted to Nyasaland. 
Africans will ask themselves why their economically more advanced territory 
is constitutionally behind Nyasaland (and Kenya and Uganda and Tanganyika), 
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Two answers will almost certainly occur to them. The first 
is that the Malawi party put up a tougher fight in Nyasaland, 
where there was no talk of co-operation until victory was won. 
There is a real danger that Africans in Northern Rhodesia 
will now turn to strikes and boycotts—as Mr Kaunda’s speech 
on Tuesday gave warning. The second answer is that Northern 
Rhodesia would have been given a better constitution for the 
Africans if it had not been for the federation. There can be no 
doubt that if the new constitution for Northern Rhodesia 
weighs against the Africans it does so because of the drama 
in Salisbury and the hidden persuasion in London that were 
put into production before Christmas. 


¥ RUE, Sir Roy Welensky has won only.a modest vic‘ ory, 
though his undoubted gains have been publicised as a 
triumph, and he has got the headlines in Britain that he requires 
for quotation in the Rhodesian press.. Just what has he 
achieved ? When the Northern Rhodesia constitutional con- 
ference opened before Christmas, Mr Macleod was thinking 
in terms of parity of representation with a possible bias towards 
the Africans. The white paper issued in February seemed 
to promise that ; the white paper issued on Monday puts the 
bias just the other way. But, in the talks before Christmas, 
parity of any kind was anathema to Sir Roy’s party. Accord- 
-ing to the February white paper, the United Federal Party 
challenged the view that there was any justification either for 
a substantial increase in the number of Africans in the legisla- 
tive council, or for an extension of the franchise. - In the event, 
African representation has been increased from about a third 
of the members to around a half, with some chance of more 
than half the representatives being black. The African 
electorate has been more than trebled. 

On the other hand the Africans, who demanded a certain 
majority and universal suffrage, have also got much less than 
they asked for. The new constitution will itself be another 
example of the troika. Fifteen members will be elected by 
a lower roll on which nearly all the voters will be African. If 
the elections are not boycotted, most of the seats will probably 
be won by Mr Kenneth Kaunda’s Unitea National Inde- 
pendence Party ; a few may be won by the African National 
Congress. Another 15 members will be elected on an upper 

_ Toll that could be one-tenth African if all the Africans who 
will now get the chance to vote on the upper roll take the 
opportunity to register. The number of upper roll Africans 
was increased by about 2,000 in the February white paper ; 
Mr Macleod threw in another 500 on Monday. All the upper 
roll seats might be won by Sir Roy’s UFP, but, if the boundary- 
drawers group enough of the roll’s Africans into one or two 
constituencies, the one or two could conceivably be won by 
the Liberals. 


For the results in the middle group of “ national” seats, a 


computer is needed. One of these seats is to be reserved for 
Asians and Coloureds, which means that specifically racial 
qualifications have been introduced into a British colonial con- 
stitution. The racial principle is repeated in the arrangements 
for electing the other 14 “ national” members. In four con- 
stituencies, one member must be African and one must be 
European. In the other three constituencies, members can 
be of any colour (presumably even Asian). These 14 mem- 
bers will be elected by both voters’ rolls, the votes being 
equalised so that the 70,000 lower roll votes will count for the 
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same as the 25,000 upper roll votes. To win, candidates will 
have to attract 123 per cent of the African vote and 124 per 
cent of the European vote, or 400 votes from each race, which- 
ever is the lower. This provision is a concession to Sir Roy 
Welensky : in February’s white paper, candidates were 
required to win a minimum percentage of votes from both 
rolls, not from both races ; and as there are to be about 3,500 
Africans on the upper roll (and hardly any Europeans on the 
lower roll), this meant an advantage for the Africans, who 
could have got some candidates in without a single vote from 
Europeans. 

There is, as Mr Kaunda pointed out on Tuesday, a further 
advantage for Sir Roy Welensky in this change, since it 
will. presumably be easier for his party to win four hundred 
African votes from each “national” constituency in an 
African electorate of 70,000 than it will be for any party sup- 
porting Mr Kaunda to win the same number of European 
votes in each constituency from a total European electorate 
of 22,000. Two little variations—changing from rolls to 
races and from percentages to percentages and numbers—may 
thus have given Sir Roy’s party the edge. But it is also possible 
to argue (at least until the delimitation of boundaries is com- 
pleted) that the white-led Liberals still have the greatest chance 
of winning the “national” seats, because only they are a 
“‘ middle ” party capable of getting a minimum percentage of 
votes from both races. This would be an attractive proposi- 
tion had it not been proved that white Liberal parties (pace 
Mr Blundell of “<enya) are acceptable to a majority of neither 
race. 

The only hope for a parliamentary solution to the Northern 
Rhodesian equation lies in coalition, possibly a combination 
of the two African parties and the Liberals, supported by the 
Asian member. Such a coalition could serve its purpose (to 
keep the Africans. peaceful by giving them the leading position 
in the government) only if Sir John Moffat, the leader of the 
white Liberal party of Northern Rhodesia, accepted Mr 
Kaunda’s leadership. If he did so, he would forfeit some 
white votes, but no other solution would work. By taking this 
opportunity and offering to lead his party behind Mr Kaunda, 


_ Sir John could save the situation. This solution is part of the 


hopeful thinking of the Colonial Office, but there is no guaran- 
tee that it would happen. It would certainly require the 
manipulation of constituency boundaries, and a trafficking in 
votes, to give it any chance. And, if it did work, that would 
still not save the federation, for Sir John’s party is already 
committed to opposing the federation and, in any pact with 
Mr Kaunda, that commitment would become deeper. 


HE answer, for Britain, could be in east Africa. At a con- 
ference which ended in London this week Mr Julius 
Nyerere of Tanganyika agreed to sacrifice some of his govern- 
ment’s power after it becomes independent in December, so 
that the East Africa High Commission can continue its work 
as the East African Common Services Organisation. In this 
way, Tanganyika can wait for Kenya and Uganda to advance 
constitutionally to the point where elected representative 
governments can negotiate a federal union if they wish to do 
so. At the same time, there is hope that Uganda’s constitu- 
tional problems can be solved (a note on page 26 discusses 
this) and that. Kenya will soon advance to internal self- 
government. 
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Such an east African federation, which could include 
Zanzibar and Ruanda-Urundi, would have a population of 30 
million, about 90,000 of whom would be white. Whites in 
such a federation would be ordinary citizens, with a high 
standard of living and skill,.but no more dominant in politics 
an, say, West Indians in London. The objections to federa- 
Rion in central Africa—that it was imposed against the black 
people’s wishes and that it has been regarded as a device to 


Road to Nowhere ? 






































HE Labour party’s new policy statement provides a 
series of signposts for the devoted plotting their route 
to Blackpool for the October conference, but scarcely 
or many other foiled and circuitous political wanderers of the 
noment. It is tactically sensible of Mr Gaitskell to make 
t clear from the outset that the document handed down by 
he National Executive Committee is not intended as an 
lection manifesto: the conference cannot, in this sense, 
nscribe yet another sacred text upon its tablets. Anything 
hat allows the leadership and the parliamentary party to 
xercise their discretion in the formulation of policy is 
ltogether to be desired. But the conference has to have its 
ay. So it is now to be given five themes to knock about as 
{ will: planning (in which is subsumed public ownership), 
and purchase, social security, education and taxation. None 
pf these issues has been so circumscribed by the executive’s 
greed phrases as to dampen the spirits of Mr Harold Wilson, 
r Cousins or anyone else in the dinosauric brigade as they 
ick them off mentally on the road to Blackpool. 
If the Gaitskellites have a calculation in all this, it can 
nly be that when the entire speculative gamut has been run 
Blackpool on which industries should be fully nationalised 
steel and road transport are the only two specifically 
nentioned so far), which should have state partnership thrust 
pon them (like Cunard ?), and which encouraged by state 
ompetition, the conference will have exhausted itself to no 
ery great or immediate point. The appearance of unity, 
nd possibly of vigour, will have been sustained for the benefit 
f the uncritical rank and file. This is not unimportant to the 
arty image at this juncture. But the price of the advantage 
ould be dear. Enough floating voters, seriously concerned 
or the first time in years) to know what Labour really means 
y planning to meet Britain’s current predicament, are likely 
D be sufficiently disabused by the conference’s easy prejudices 
D make the exercise a damaging one, The fewer oppor- 
hities the left is given to sermonise upon portmanteau ideas 
h the guise of expounding and upholding official policy, the 
etter prospect Mr Gaitskell’s stock has of rising further in the 
ountry. This is surely the lesson of standing up to the 
Inosaurs over defence policy. 






















HE executive’s. objective of economic expansion is un- 
exceptionable. Who would nowadays dare to draft a party 
atement without such an ideal figuring in the opening 
paragraph? If the purpose of a National Industrial Planning 








Economic expansion is, indeed, the thing for Britain. 
new plans for it tend too much to furbish up old shibboleths 
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entrench white control over the three territories—are answered 
in advance in the plans for east Africa. It is time for the 
British Government to think seriously of the probability that 
the central African federation may break up ; if this happens 
there might well be an invitation from Dar-es-salaam or 
Nairobi to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to join a union 
that would, in no circumstances, have to be held together by 
force. 


But Labour’s 


Board is to be as positive in its encouragement of the right kind 
of growth as M. Monnet’s Commisariat Général au Plan it 
could no doubt do a very useful job—although a reorganisa- 
tion of-the Treasury machinery to this end would be an even 
more practical way of going about it. The doubt about 
whether Labour has, in-fact, grasped what is needed for the 
implementation of a genuinely expansionary policy becomes 
manifest when the familiar sacred cows are found to have 
been installed in advance in the brand-new planning head- 
quarters. Is it simply for expansion’s sake that greater control 
is sought over the investment policies of pension funds and 
private insurance companies, or is it rather because it has been 
doctrinaire policy to try to get hold of them? What, in the 
crunch, is the real purpose of regulating the queue of major 
industrial and commercial projects to a greater degree than is 
done already ? Is it, as the executive says, to get “priority 
developments” for growth under way; or is it, as the 
executive also says in its next breath, to be “a means of 
steering new factories into the areas where they are needed ” 
—chiefly to mop up unemployment as and wherever it occurs? 
The party is evidently finding it increasingly difficult to 
straddle between the claims of its industrially-depressed 
voting strongholds, like Clydeside and Tyneside, and the 
needs of the growth areas in the East Midlands and further 
south where it lost support in 1959. It may not be irrelevant, 
for anyone attempting to assess the strength of the parochial 
impulses that still command a large segment of Labour 
thought, that the whole crucial question of Britain’s future 
trading relation with Europe is shunted off more or less as an * 
irrelevancy. 

These simmering suspicions of what Mr Wilson’s ideas of 
planning involve in practice are confirmed by the executive’s 
proposals on compulsory land purchase. The essence of the 
matter must be that land should continuously come forward 
for development. Whatever attempts may be made to distrain 
on the large gains got in the process of development, the vital 
need is that the process shall go on, not be slowed down or 
held up. As enunciated, Labour’s plan for the state pur- 
chase of all freeholds where building or rebuilding (above 
the filling station level) is projected, seems best calculated to 
interpose the maximum discouragement to owner and 
developer alike. The proposed Land Commission will first 
have to pronounce on whether it wants to buy the freehold or 
not. It will then manceuvre weightily to fix the purchase price 
on the criterion of “ value for present use,” plus just enough to 
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secure what is disingenuously called a “ willing sale.” After 
that it must negotiate with the prospective developer both 
on the local authority’s and the commission’s own future cut 
from his enterprise. It is a reasonable guess that this method 
of granting planning permission would, under some local 
authorities, bring about more jiggery-pokery than actual 
development. It is possible, of course, that Labour’s 
ruminations are not intended to be taken altogether seriously 
at this stage ; after all, less and less has been heard. of the 
great scheme for the municipalisation of housing as the years 
have passed. But it is not an encouraging prospect. 

This type of strangulatory approach to each major problem 
necessarily detracts from the sound ideas which the executive 
has managed to put forward in other spheres. Among these 
’ would be the demand for a national scheme for apprenticeship 
and training—if it were given a more precise formulation. As 
it stands in the document nobody (surely not Sir David Eccles) 
would be likely to dissent from it. There is everything to be 
said, too, for a new approach to sickness benefit, both in 


Why Trade 


As communist economies mature, the opportunities 
for trade with them should grow. This may be 
not only good business but good politics 


week teaches the British as much as the British fair in 
Moscow taught the Russians, it will be a great success. In 
recent years Mr Khrushchev has done much to break down the 
curtain of ignorance which blinded his people to the outside 
world, and today the old communist picture of Russia 
as 4 materialist paradise compared with the Dickensian thieves’ 
kitchen of the capitalist world is pretty well exploded. But 
there is nothing like seeing for oneself. The British fair gave 
Muscovites a practical chance to compare their own 
standardised navy-blue undies with the frivolous nylons of the 
decadent West, and to see for themselves that capitalists, too, 
can produce impressive machine-tools and scientific wonders. 
What do the two fairs mean in practical trade terms ? 
A look at the expanding Soviet economy suggests boundless 
_ opportunities. A look at the trade figures, on the other 
hand, with Russia taking a mere 1 per cent of British exports, 
shows a different picture The Eldorado may be there, but 
explorers often get stuck in the bureaucratic jungle, learning in 
the process that the role of international trade in the vast 
planned Soviet economy is quite different from its role in the 
West. Planning is easier when it does not have to include 
foreigners, and particularly capitalist ones who will not plan. 
So the planned economies have tended to cut their trade links 
with the outside world to the minimum. Lacking, as the 
planners do, a realistic price yardstick which might tell them 
when other people make goods cheaper, they have tended to 
trade abroad only when the goods they want simply are not 
made in Russia at all. Plenty of old hands in the trade are 
ready to point out that while trade with Russia may offer 
windfalls—either when Russian plans go wrong, or when new 
western products can be offered—it has no assured future. 
Yet the temptation to turn away in resignation ought to be 


i the Russian exhibition at Earls Court which opens next 
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making up full wages during periods of brief, normal sicknes 
and also in preventing hardship among families whose breac 
winner is unable to work for lengthy periods. There is 
worthwhile purpose (and a political advantage) to be attaine 
by following up these lines of social reform. Whether the 
is as much to be said (after some admirable expressions i 
favour of greater university development) for lassooir 
the public schools is another matter. Politically, it is not like 
to add any votes at all to the party. The functions suggeste 
for the Educational Trust in overhauling the public scho 
system have been developed from the stimulating education; 
discussion that is now being conducted, but they are boun 
to scare away middle class parents who might otherwis 
consider casting their votes to secure a change of govern 
mental faces. It is disappointing and disconcerting to find, : 
a time when the Conservative ranks seem bereft of purposef 
leadership, that so many of Labour’s “ Signposts for th 
Sixties ” have simply been furbished up after ten or twent 
years of indifferent exposure to the electorate. 


with Russia ? 


resisted both by business men and by Mr Maudling and h 
officials, now engaged in a—probably prolonged—series « 
talks with the Russians. Neither the economic needs nor th 
mechanics of the Russian system are quite so different from o 
own as they seem. In the western world one of the mos 
striking developments of the last few years has been the swi 
growth of trade between the developed countries themselves 
between Germany and Britain, for instance; and betwee 
western Europe as a whole and North America. The pu! 
chase of capital goods, chemicals and industrial know-ho 
which bulks large in this commerce between mature economie 
could prove equally interesting to Russian planners. 

True, a good many western business men are worried b 
the fear that the sale of a new machine will be followed, nd 
be further orders, but by imitation. Yet the sale of knowledg 

_ is the backbone of trade between developed countries. Whi 
western business men have to do is not guard their secre 
jealously, but find a lucrative way of selling them. Nor, in th 
sputnik age, should it be imagined that the traffic in knowledg 
need flow one way only. Mr Paul Chambers, the chairman 
Imperial Chemical Industries, remarked at the end of a tr 
through Russia last year that ICI might soon be buyis 
know-how from Russia as well as selling it. 

A second look also makes it clear that the Russian econom 
for all its inherent differences from our own, has after all i 
resemblances as well. A society that was supposed to- banis 
inequality has big differentials in earnings. Unemploymen 
theoretically planned away, occurs just the same. Despi 
centralised investment the communist economies still ha 
problems of inflation and deflation. Above all, as the Sovit 
economy develops, its need for flexibility becomes mot 
apparent. When the consumer is hungry for bread and sal 
a drive to maximise production may have some advantag@ 
But when his income permits him to hope for a motor car 
refrigerator, and his fancy is titivated by the telly and a f 
taste of foreign travel, the need for a subtler mechanism 
equate supplies with demand becomes inexorable. 
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In capital goods the problem of adapting supply to demand 
is much less acute. Output of capital goods, which takes a 
long time and must be decided long in advance, is by nature 
well-suited to a planned economy. Yet for years Russian 
industry has been running up against problems due to exces- 
sive inflexibility. It may not be too difficult to plan a major 
steel expansion scheme in advance, but no plan can deal 
adequately with the varying demand for spares, paint, plumb- 
ing and the odd pieces of electrical equipment. In the 
building trade; as in agriculture, planning down to the last 
nail does not seem the best way to serve everyday human needs. 
The sheer complexity of a developed industrial economy is 
placing an intolerable burden on a centralised administration 
struggling to fit all the parts together. 

Mr Khrushchev began to tackle the problem in 1957 by 
decentralising. But decentralisation brings problems of its 
own. If some local king-pin—say the head of the regional 
economic council in Georgia—concentrates on maximis- 
ing production in his own locality, supplies to another part 
of the country may start falling. New co-ordinating 
machinery has to be set up, and then, perhaps, new overlords 
to co-ordinate the co-ordinators. In practice decentralisation 
has not gone far. Only last month a reshuffle of the system 
was announced. 

Pressed by these problems, communist economists have 
begun, not surprisingly, to turn more and more to that well- 
tried tool, the price mechanism. All over eastern Europe 
textile industries have at one time or another found them- 
selves with surplus stocks which consumers simply would 
not buy. And they have been forced to turn to familiar 
capitalist weapons—price cutting, advertising and improved 
design—to boost their sales. Jugoslavia has gone furthest 
towards a free price system. But Czechoslovakia, an old 
industrial country with a long export tradition, has also moved 
in that direction. Local industries can vary their prices to 
promote sales. The manager of a small state shop in Brno 
can set up on his own initiative a self-service laundry financed 
out of profits. In Russia there is less of this, but the price 
mechanism is already being used in the consumer industries 
and in agriculture, where it has become plain that only hard 
cash can extract meat and milk from reluctant peasants. 


POINT can be reached where flexibility may begin to en- 
danger the system as a whole. If prices are allowed to 
determine output they can in time shift the basic structure of 
the plan. The search for flexibility inevitably comes up 


‘against the basic political precept—that the economy, and 


Soviet life generally, must be dictated by the state. Yet the 
more developed the economy, the more varied the range of 
consumer choice and the needs of the industrial buyer, the 
greater the need for some sort of instrument to relate supply 
to demand. The planners themselves are constantly worried 
by the need to find some sort of criterion for measuring price 
levels. “ After the world revolution,” one planner remarked, 
“we shall keep one tame capitalist country, so that we know 
what prices to fix.” 

The Russian planners’ search for flexibility plainly has a 
political significance. In a way perhaps it is the fruit of the 
political maturity of revolution. Except in agriculture, the 
loca] party commissar no longer has to peer over the shoulders 
of the local managers. The managers nowadays are educated 
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men who can be trusted to take decisions; and the economy 
works better if they do. But economic maturity, bringing 
managers and consumers alike a greater say in what is made 
and sold, contains in turn the seeds of political change. Power 
is being diffused. Russian society under Mr Khrushchev is 
becoming a different kind of animal from Stalin’s state. 

This evolution is closely related to the development of 
foreign trade. In Czechoslovakia and east Germany the need 
for flexibility in exports has been an important motive for 
giving managers more freedom. In Russia itself, the tail of 
foreign trade is too small to wag the whole economy, but it 
can have its influence on trends already at work. The need to 
keep up with export delivery dates forces managers to hold 
stocks and to change a good many of their habits. As techno- 


‘logists become better educated and freer, it becomes harder 


to restrain their interest in products from abroad. 

It is against this background of rudimentary, but growing, 
freedom of choice that trade talks with Russia should be seen. 
Politically, more trade with the West can encourage the out- 
ward-looking forces in the communist world. Economically, 
the opportunities for foreign trade are growing as the economy 
matures. There are people in the West who hold that Russia 
wishes, for political reasons, to keep its foreign trade down to 
the minimum, but again and again the everyday practice of 
the Soviet traders refutes this. Of course the Russians will 
snatch what political dividends they can from the sale of their 
oil or the purchase of an African crop. But the compelling 
motive is to satisfy their own economy’s insatiable needs. 

The limit of their buying in Britain thus seems to be set, 
not by politics, but by their own sterling earnings. Much, 
therefore, depends on the success of the communists in selling 
exports here and on the degree of encouragement they are 
given. Plainly their most ambitious wishes, like the demand 
for a guaranteed export market, cannot be satisfied, but restric- 
tions on their exports can at least be sensibly diminished. 
Oil, the commodity they have in most abundance, has its 
problems; but strong arguments can be advanced for allowing 
Russian exporters at least a regulated share of the increment 
in European demand for oil. Still more valuable for western 
economies would be the development of a healthy export of 
Russian capitai goods and know-how. 

Trade between Russia and the West, like economic co- 
existence generally, obviously has advantages for the Russian 
economy as well as our own; that is what trade is for. But in 
the long run the West can only gain from any process that 
helps to open the doors of Russia to the breath of change. 
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Birmingham’s Big Squeeze 


Determined local resistance 
to planning, a Midlands 
correspondent believes, is 
at the root 

of Birmingham's troubles 


HERE is nothing very novel about the land plight of 
Birmingham and the West Midlands conurbation. The 
problem has been lived with for so long, as in London, 
Manchester and Glasgow, that it hardly ever breaks into the 
headlines. Everyone is agreed that something must be done 
about it, and, with a few dissentients, that the solution does not 
lie in further urban sprawl on the periphery. The green belt, 
_although still a legal fiction, will one day be officially confirmed, 
and the idea is gaining popularity. Those who have thought 
about the matter would also admit that the cause of increasing 
congestion is the growth of employment, and that new jobs 
will have to be restricted. 

Why, then, do things appear to go from bad to worse? In 
the first place, it is remarkable how little factual information 
is available to confirm individual impressions. It is known 
that in Birmingham alone there are something like 100,000 
houses which were either considered unfit for human habita- 
tion at various dates from 1890 onwards (like the tens of 
thousands of back-to-back houses which are still inhabited) or 
have a life of less than 15 years after some patching up by 
the city. Given an average life of 80 years, something like 
4,000 more houses ought to be added to the list of unfit 
dwellings each year. It is known that there are 60,000 families 
on the recently-pruned housing waiting list, and that more 
than 10,000 new households are formed by marriage each 
year. The city is prosperous enough to have a marriage and 
natural increase rate far above the national average. 

The unfit houses are demolished at the rate of 1,000 a year, 
or one quarter of the rate of obsolescence, apart from the 
backlog. Only 2,000 new dwellings are built each year (pro- 
portionately, at about half the national rate), mostly in the 
form of flats, and, given poor sub-soil conditions and awkward 
sites, the costs are enormous. The acquisition of land for 
redevelopment is equally hit by the shortage of ground: a 
single square yard.in the city may cost £500, and ordinary 
housing or industrial land within three or four miles of the 
city centre now costs up to £50,000 an acre. 
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Hence the soaring burden on the rates. The annual 
deficiency on housing account alone is about £2,750,000, of 
which the rates bear over £1 million. Redevelopment adds 
another £500,000. The housing loss is rising at the rate of 


£400,000 per annum, or {£50 per dwelling as far as the rate: 


subsidy goes. The Exchequer contributes another £100, and 
prewar tenants make up the total loss to not far short of £200. 
If the city manages to build 50,000 new dwellings within its 
limits during the next 20 years, the annual loss will rise to 
£10 million. While there was still plenty of land in the 


_ dormitory areas, like Solihull or Tettenhall, thousands of 


families went out annually under their own steam. This outlet 
is now practically closed. Official overspill schemes are coping 
with a few hundred families a year and seem to make no dif- 
ference. 


ja industrial problem is also difficult to assess. Accord- 
ing to Ministry of Labour statistics the growth of 
employment in the area since 1955 is well above the national 
average: 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED 


(000’s) 
1955 1960 Per cent increase 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Birmingham. 407 244 651 426 245 671 4-8 0: 3:1 
Conurbation 726 414 1,140 773 423 41,196 6-4 2:1 5-5 
Mid. Region. 1,383 749 2,132 1,443 775 2,218 4-3 3-5 4:0 
Great Britain 13,960 7,500 21,460 14,370 7,850 22,220 2-9 4-7 3-5 


It can be seen that male jobs in particular went up faster 
than elsewhere, although the tailing-off in women’s employ- 
ment in Birmingham itself reduces the average increase. In 
all, over 10,000 new jobs are created each year in the conurba- 
tion. Analysis of the figures by occupations proves that most 
of the increase was outside manufacturing industry. Board 
of Trade figures show a considerable amount of new floor- 
space being built in the area, but much of this is for re-build- 
ing and seems not to involve substantial increases in man- 
power. 

It is clear that this rise in employment will go on. There 
are plans for office building (partly on municipally-owned 
ground, but especially on the Calthorpe estate, and to a lesser 
extent on Bournville Village Trust land) which are likely to 
aggravate the position by another 30,000-40,000 jobs in the 
next few years. 
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The first basic obstacle to a solution to these problems lies 
in false civic pride. Birmingham has a “second city com- 
plex.” (Manchester has recently developed the disease.) 
There are fears that if something drastic is done, the city may 
fall below the million mark. This might reduce the salaries 
of the chief officers and make it difficult to recruit new people. 
There are misgivings about loss of rateable value. The 
authorities have invested heavily in flatted factories and pro- 
perty fronting the new ring road and fear that if land is oa 
available outside they may lose on these. 

It is symptomatic that Birmingham city council has now 
refused to take part in a regional conference next Wednesday 
organised by the Town and Country Planning Association and 
the Midlands New Towns Society—though most other Mid- 
lands authorities are participating. The city’s political parties 
are not divided on the overspill issue. Labour, still in power, 
fears that the export of jobs may relieve the extreme but profit- 
able scarcity of hands. Nor are the Conservatives, representing 
mainly the small businessmen, keen ; lack of capital and tradi- 
tional ways of conducting their establishments characterise the 
local manufacturers. 

Typical local proprietors or managers say they are reluc- 
tant to move from Birmingham because of their wives’ shop- 
ping habits and the need to send their daughters to a select 
day school. (The male attachment to the golf club and lunch 
at the “ Plough and Harrow ” is probably just as important.) 
A lot of nonsense is also talked about “ all Birmingham indus- 
tries being interdependent ”—this usually from firms which 
are, illogicaliy, equally afraid of losing the business of selling 
something to another firm up the road, either because they 
may have to move twenty miles outside the city, or because of 
common market competition. 

The most serious obstacles, however, lie in the lack of suit- 
able planning machinery and the pressures which prevent 
more effective institutions from being created. These are all 
admirably summed up in the report of the Local Government 
Commission for the West Midlands Special Review area, pub- 
lished early last month. Proposals for a regional planning 
authority were strenuously resisted ; the commission felt the 
terms of reference did not permit it to investigate the larger 
questions’; and in the end it recommended only a joint board 
(composed of Birmingham and the new county boroughs) to 
deal with the matter. In essence all planning is still to con- 
sist of a succession of bilateral treaties, and general strategy 
will remain in Birmingham’s hands. 


F course, there is no planning at governmental level. 
The regional office of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government closed some years ago. There is said to be some 
backroom research, but clearly the Ministry is entirely out of 
touch. After the Wythall inquiry in 1960, when Birmingham 
tried to get 2,400 acres of green belt land, official policy 
changed: the facts elicited at the inquiry were new to White- 
hall. Only after the refusal of the application did the Ministry 
begin to investigate possible sites for new towns and large 
town expansion schemes. 

What policies there are at high level are often conflicting. 
The Ministry of Housing wants to house people and would 
like to make the Town Development Act work, but this is not 
possible so long as the Board of Trade insists on sending firms, 
without their workpeople, to the development areas. Motor- 
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way policy makes sure that industrial development is ever 
more centred on the “ ” and the fringe areas killed even 
more effectively. (The Ross Spur is a notable exception: a 
motorway from Wrexham to Hereford is needed now.) 

The local authorities themselves lack the planning powers 
they need. They cannot prevent office employment from 
rising. When a firm moves out of the area, it Sells its vacant 
site to a newcomer who nullifies the previous move, unless the 
city can step in and purchase the site in the open market. 
When a private tenant takes a house at Lichfield. under an 
overspill agreement, his landlord sells the house with vacant 
possession to a new arrival from overseas. 


HERE are obstacles, too, in the potential receiving areas. 

Often they are controlled by people who look on industrial 
workers from Birmingham and their factories as an Edgbas- 
tonian does on a West Indian vice den. There are people 
who would let a small old town die on its’ feet rather than 
permit alterations or a line of pylons to bring power. Birm- 
ingham has negotiated with over a hundred areas capable of 
receiving people and jobs: most of these talks have come to 
nothing. One day, perhaps, there will be an explosion, for the 
human and industrial problems daily grow worse. But mean- 
while a powerful array of vested interests ensure that nothing 
is done. Clearly only vigorous action by the Government 
can save the situation. Whether this will ever come about is 
another matter. Why should the Government act when there 
is so little local pressure ? 
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THE STATE OF EDUCATION 


The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the present state 

and the possible improvement of English education have made 

a report full of important information, and drawn up with 
singular care. . . . The Commissioners carefully warn us . . . that the 
instruction at present given is mostly defective in quality, is not given 
by the best persons, is not given on the most appropriate subjects, is 
not given in the most efficient manner, is given not fo a steady class 
of habitual attendants, but to a casual class of irregular attondusrte. 
Still, after all deductions, the reassuring fact. remai 
twentieths of our children are receiving an education of some sort. . . . 
The principle of the present system of education is that of aiding and 
augmenting the contributions and efforts of different localities in a 
degree somewhat proportioned to those contributions and efforts. The 
professed rule is that of helping those who will help themselves, and of 
not helping those-who will not or who cannot help themselves. It 
gives some money towards building: schools to those who have them- 
selves other money ; it gives a part of the salary of the teacher to those 
who can find the rest of that salary; it gives under the name of a 
“ capitation ” grant a certain fee to all schools. which have scholars 
already... . Both the advantages and the disadvantages of this system 
lie on the very face of it, and are insepsrable from its vital system. If 
you say you will only assist those who are really, truly, and spon- 
taneously exerting themselves, you secure to yourself the benefits of 
the best co-operation ; you secure that your money will be appropriately 
spent, fairly husbanded, and watchfully superintended ; you secure 
that your money will be expended by the objects of your bounty as if 
it were part and parcel of their own bounty ;—but, on the other hand, 
you are neglecting the weak to help the strong. You are giving to 
those who have, not to those who have not ; you are conceding to the 
rich localities where good subscriptions may be expected that which 
you refuse to poor places where there are no opulent residents,—no 
person to care for anything but the rent. of the houses and of the 
land,—where the half-pauperised, half-vicious population are left 
almost wholly to themselves. Such is the inevitable dilemma of the 
present system: it purchases a great good at the cost of a great evil. 
Is it wise to do so? 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 





Gutaseenis 





LABOUR TROUBLES 





_ Confederate Conflicts 


| Ringe of the 39 unions in the Confeder- 
ation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions—the “little TUC”—returned to 
‘their offices this week to face some awkward 
in-trays after their conference at East- 
bourne. Their first task was to deal with 
three strikes—involving Smiths Motor 
Accessories at Cricklewood, Ford Motors 
at Dagenham, and Cammell Laird’s ship- 
yard on the Mersey—which sadly typify the 
disarray of their movement. The East- 
bourne conference, however, suggested that 
the running fight between left and right 
wingers in the unions has entered a new 
phase. The right wing, having emerged 
the victors over unilateralism, are now 
growing overconfident on the industrial 
front, where the left are fighting back. 

Thus, Mr Jim Matthews of the General 
‘and Municipal Workers, chairman of the 
conference, unwisely entered the debate on 
behalf of a member of his own union who 
spoke from the floor to express dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing negotiating machinery 
in the engineering industry. While almost 
all the delegates shared this dissatisfaction, 
there is a variety of motives for the dis- 
content, and an equal variety of solutions. 
Mr Matthews, by seeming to support his 
member’s private belief in a system of 
institutionalised arbitration under indepen- 
dent chairmen, merely lined up the majority 
of delegates against himself. The vote 
against reforming the existing system was 
not so much a vote of confidence in it as of 
dissatisfaction with Mr Matthews. 

Mr Carron of the Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union, the natural leader of the 
moderate trade unionists, also managed to 
stir up criticism of his personal bias. His 
first reaction to the strike at Smiths was to 
imply that its organisers must be a bunch 
of communists. This remains unproven, 
and was in any case largely irrelevant (spice 
being added by the discovery that two of 
the three strike leaders are Roman Catholics 
like Mr Carron himself). The most im- 
portant decision of the conference was to 
table a new and substantial (though un- 
specific) wage demand. Since such a claim 
could lead to a major industrial showdown 
this autumn, it is all the more important 
that the cooler heads within the confedera- 
tion should not gratuitously devalue their 
influence. 


Strikes and Showdowns 


His week’s three major strikes all have 
the appearance of presaging, in their 
different ways, a showdown. The smallest, 
but most depressing, is that at Cammell 





Laird’s—the site of the famous “ who- 
bores-the-holes ” dispute. The same two 
unions are involved ; this time the Ship- 
wrights and the Boilermakers (whose 
attempts to amalgamate recently broke 
down) cannot agree on who should get the 
job of welding some prefabricated plates, 
and the customary deadlock has been 


reached. Work on the ship in question has , 


been stopped, and some workers not at all 
connected with the dispute have been laid 
off. The TUC, which last year made a vain 
attempt to persuade the two unions to work 
out a more rational way of settling their 
grievances against each other, is to bring 
them together once more. It cannot be 
assumed that they will have better luck 
this time. 

The muddy springs of the Smiths Motor 
Accessories strike probably arise out of the 
coexistence of a national wage agreement 
and an acute local labour shortage. Like 
other firms in areas of full employment, 
Smiths have paid good wages : the workers 
now claim that modern equipment has 
enabled them to increase production, and 
they want a commensurate wage increase. 
The company itself might not be unwilling 
to grant a rise, but, since a national wage 
claim is at present being negotiated, it 
cannot do so without upsetting other 
members of the employers’ federation. A 
compromise formula has finally been 
evolved, and the factory started work again 
on Thursday morning. If the union leaders 
had taken pains to be adequately in touch 
with the workers, if the management had 
avoided giving the impression in the past 
that wage increases were a purely local 
affair, and if the (communist) regional 
officer responsible had been more energetic 
in urging a return to work, the disruption 
of car production could have been vastly 
reduced, if not totally eliminated. 

The avowed object of the strike at Fords 
is to protest against the management’s 
declaration that it will not consider a new 
wage increase until the unions do something 
more than make pious promises about 
stopping unofficial strikes. The Dagenham 
plant has relapsed into near-anarchy, and 
the men’s readiness to strike has been 
increased by vague fears that the new all- 
American ownership may get tough. 
However much a strike might compromise 
the launching of Ford’s new Classic model, 
the company would do well to stand firm 
here, since this might even strengthen the 
hand of the official union leaders. One of 
the main provisos behind the promises the 


unions made during their talks with the 


managers at the Ministry of Labour was 
that they should be able to win back control 


of their own organisations from the un- 
official demagogues. But this is certainly 
not the last of the motor industry’s current 
troubles : the attempts of Rootes to move 
some work from Coventry to Oxford and of 
Standard-Triumph to transfer operations 
from Coventry to Liverpool, are sure to 
give rise to more tough bargaining that may 
well be backed up by strike action. 


ETU CASE 


The Strikers Stricken 


R JUSTICE WINN’s marathon judgment 
in the case of the Electrical Trades 
Union is an example of laborious mining 
for hard fact amid a desert of hard swear- 
ing. Fraud is held proved against five of 


_ those in charge of the union, and the judge 


was clear that the union, at the material 
time, was “managed and controlled” by 
the Communist Party through its members 
in strategic positions: thirty-eight days of 
hearings, and an expenditure of some 
£80,000, were needed to bring to light these 
facts—which have been common knowledge. 

The pity is that the judicial sledge- 
hammer had to be used where an elegant 
casse-notsette, had it only existed, would 
have served. Mr Justice Winn expressed his 
sorrow that so much judicial time and public 
money should have to be spent on inquir- 





Mr Haxell: not elected in 1959 


ing into the affairs of a body set up to pro- 
mote the private welfare of those who 
joined it of their own free will: but, with- 
out the persistence of Mr Byrne and Mr 
Chapple—only two of the 240,000 members 
of the ETU—its affairs could apparently 
have continued to be run in this way with- 
out any consequences more dire than the 
occasional tirade on television or in the 
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press. The TUC’s attempts to get at the 
truth have persistently, and derisively, been 
brushed off by the union leadership. 

The fault lies not just with the ETU’s 
membership—who were after all, as the 
judge said, well served by Mr Foulkes and 
Mr Haxell as far as their material progress, 
welfare and bargaining strength were con- 
erned. It lies with the fact that, even now- 
adays, the law regards the trade unions as 
private Clubs. They register with the Regis- 
trar Of Friendly Societies ; but this body 
with the Samuel Smiles name has no powers 
of supervision over the elections of those 
inscribed on its books. After he has heard 
ounsel’s argument as to relief in this par- 
ticular case, Mr Justice Winn will prescribe 
he amount of damages payable to Mr Byrne 
for being cheated out of his job as general 
secretary: he will also lay down whether 
Mr Byrne is simply to be declared elected, 
pt whether the union is to hold a new elec- 
ion, whether or not under the supervision 
bf some outside body. But it is time that 
p general rule was laid down for the conduct 
Mf union elections. It is no longer tolerable 
hat the selection of the leaders of these 
bodies, which play a role of very real power 
wnd responsibility in the state, should con- 
inue to be treated in the eyes of the law 
s though their main object was to provide 
uneral benefits for destitute pensioners. 


















UROPE 


Root of the Matter 


EDNESDAY’S back-bench debate on 

the common market showed that the 
House of Commons has finally awoken to 
he magnitude of the decision Britain faces 
n Europe. Not only were many would-be 
peakers disappointed in their wish to 
peak ; the House at last turned away from 
liscussing tomatoes and the possibility of 
n extra tenpence a week on the cost of 
ving to consider the vital political choice. 
‘hree main objections emerged from that 
trange alliance of extreme left and right 
hich opposes British membership, Mr 
ilverman put the most cogent objection— 
he suspicion that uniting western Europe 
neans dividing Europe as a whole. British 
dlicy, he argued, should be devoted first 
f all to arbitration between East and West; 
pining a club whose senior members were 
Dr Adenauer and General de Gaulle was 
ot the way to do it. Others feared that 
ining the common market would disrupt 
e Commonwealth. Lurking behind all 
ese doubts is the fear that membership 
eans loss of sovereignty. 
The debate also provided a clue to the 
ifficult question of what the strange group 
f anti-common marketeers have in 
ommon. It is, as Mr Roy Jenkins pointed 
t, “a greatly exaggerated view of our 
sition in the world.” This was start- 
gly apparent in Mr Shinwell’s incredible 
lief that Britain could supply the bulk of 
he capital the Commonwealth needs for 
evelopment. It was also implicit in Mr 
ilverman’s assumption that by staying out 
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of Europe Britain could in some way bring 
the two halves of Europe (and of Germany) 
closer together. 

What made two speeches from Europeans 
of the “‘ extreme centre ” (Mr Jenkins and 
Mr Nigel Birch) impressive, by contrast, 
was the feeling that they had looked at the 
realities of power today and done some long- 
term thinking about Britain’s future. It was 
changes in the scale of economics and 
politics in the past fifty years that had per- 
suaded the Six of the weakness of the small 
European state, Mr Birch explained. What 
sort of role could British policy play in the 
world—in East-West mediation or anything 
else—if Britain remained outside the new 
European nucleus of power and outside the 
special relationship which would inevitably 
grow up between it and the United States? 
What future was there for the Common- 
wealth if the mother country was not strong 
in Europe? To Mr Birch the danger Britain 
faces is of “ mistaking memories for hopes.” 


Neutral Solutions 


Yee pull of the wider Europe further 
east could be felt in the discussions of 
the Seven in London this week. On the 
whole, the six smaller members of the 
European Free Trade Association seem to 
have accepted the idea that Britain may join 
the common market. Even the three neutral 
countries which are reluctant to join are 
realising that a British move to join may 
open the way to solutions for the rest. But 
this bowing to realities does not make the 
problem of the neutrals any easier in itself. 

On paper, a loose association under 
Article 238 of the Treaty of Rome could 
link Austria, Switzerland and Sweden to 


the European community without the tight 


political commitment they dislike. But 
these countries still hanker after a broader 
European association, grafted on to the 
common market, in which they could have 
been full members without sacrificing too 
much independence. The Austrian govern- 
ment, for instance, dislikes being faced with 
a choice of either joining the common 
market and committing itself to integration 
or else being a second class “associate ” 
outside the inner club. Whether they are 
associated with the community or not, one 
way of helping the neutrals might be to 
make the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Developnient, of which they 
are full members, a lively forum. 

Worries about neutrality are legitimate 
enough. Unfortunately they sometimes 
mask other feelings, still more difficult to 
satisfy. The small nations dislike relinquish- 
ing powers to a body that may be domi- 
nated by. the large countries. Switzerland 
even argues that the protection of its 
agriculture, and its commercial indepen- 
denc<. are essential to neutrality in another 


war, | lic point will clearly be reached when 
‘smali conn tries, like large, have to make 
some }2:)/ful choices. 


This week, the efforts of. Britain’ $s six 
small partners were inevitably directed to 
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tying Britain’s negotiations as closely 
as possible to their own. Some ministers 
suggested joint negotiations. Others sug- 
gested that no country should sign a treaty 
unless all the others could. Britain plainly 
has an obligation to help the neutrals where 
it can. However, a point can be reached 
when too close a tie between the two sets 
of negotiations becomes absurd. If the 
signature of a British treaty were held back, 
say, by the protectionist demands of the 
Swiss peasantry, not only Britain but the 
other small states as well might suffer. The 
neutrals, after all, might get better terms 
from a community of which Britain was a 
member. The formula agreed upon this 
week, that Efta will remain in being until 
solutions are found for all, “ thus enabling 
them to participate from the same date in 
an integrated European market,” goes a 
very long way towards satisfying the small 
countries. Fortunately, Britain is not 
pinned down on the actual form of nego- 
tiations. 


UNITED NATIONS 





Less Craven Scruples 


HE Foreign Office is to be congratulated 

on having found out how United 
Nations voting works. In the House of 
Lords on Monday, Lord Home made it 
clear (or fairly clear) that in future the 
British vote will be cast in favour of a resolu- 
tion whose substance finds British approval, 
even if it includes a clause that is objection- 
able because it implies UN meddling in 
domestic matters or the desire for an over- 
hasty emancipation of dependencies. The 
British delegate will make his objections to 
the offending clause quite clear, either in the 
course of voting on each paragraph separ- 
ately. or by giving an tion of his 
vote, but will still be able to vote for the 
resolution as a whole. 

Under this procedure, Britain could have 
supported the UN resolutions that have 
called on Portugal to mend its ways in 
Angola. It might even have been able to 
support the resolution of last July that 
authorised the sending of the UN force to 
the Congo. Better late than never. Britain’s 
posture in the world has too often been 
marred by what Hamlet called “some 
craven scruple of thinking too precisely.” 
The tendency to retreat behind Article 2 (7) 
of the UN Charter, which safeguards 
domestic jurisdiction, has unfortunately 
always seemed to be strongest when 
colonial questions were at issue. From now 
on, one may hope that nice scruples will no 
longer force Britain into odd- bedfellowship 
with a dwindling band of diehards in this 
respect. No doubt to vote for a resoiution 
whose every word has not won one’s whole- 
hearted assent is morally reprehensible ; but 
it is essential to practical politics, which 
must needs rest on compromise. How very 
apt that recognition that the United Nations 
is practical politics, not a disputation of 
divines, should emerge in the. House of 
Lords rather than in Another Place. 
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Mirror Images 


N a book published in Moscow last year, 

Mr Grigory Morozov devoted 26 pages 
to demolishing the “ anti-people ” idea of 
revising the United Nations Charter. 
Quoting lavishly from Mr Khrushchev, he 
insisted that the charter as it stands “ con- 
tains everything needed to provide effective 
guarantees of peace,” and that “ to speak as 
if some kind of defect in the charter would 
hinder disarmament means, to say the least, 
to display elementary bad faith.” 

On Monday, Mr Morozov told listeners 
to Moscow radio that the experience of 
sixteen years “ shows that the structure of 
the United Nations and the articles of its 
charter must be changed to conform to the 
changes that have occurred in the world.” 
Mr Hammarskjéld had been “ exploiting 
the imperfections of the charter”; and “ to 
make the UN an effective means of 
guaranteeing peace, its structure must first 
be reorganised.” 

Mr Morozov’s heels are not, of course, 
flailing the air all by themselves ; it is Soviet 
dogma that has stood on its head, in a 
handstand no less spectacular for being un- 
admitted. Mr Khrushchev’s present cam- 
paign is ‘not merely one to oust Mr 
Hammarskjéld ; it aims at revising the 
charter drastically. This aim was reaffirmed 
by the dissenting Soviet member of the 
committee that has just reported on the 
staffing of the Secretariat, and the anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the charter at San 
Francisco brought out a new wave of Soviet 
verbiage this week, including Mr Morozov’s 
broadcast. 

The “troika” idea—parity between 
“ socialists, imperialists and neutralists,” 
with veto powers for each—is dominant. 
The uncommitted countries are told that this 
is in their interest. Yet, a year ago, one of 
Mr Morozov’s themes was their swiftly 
growing power in the UN, under its exist- 
ing rules. The troika plan, taken with Mr 
Khrushchev’s now revealed belief that there 
are “no neutral men,” suggests that in fact 
what Russia cannot stand is the prospect of 
a UN in which Afro-Asians and other 
* neutrals ” call the tune, as indeed they in- 
creasingly do. Their decisions cannot be 
represented as those of a “western mechani- 
cal majority.” The Morozov of 1960 wrote 
—of the “ imperialists °—that “ the charter 
is a grave obstacle to their aggressive plans. 
That is why, not content with violating it, 
they seek to revise it.” Mirror images can 
be revealing. 


COLLEGE OF PSYCHIATRY ? 





In Search of Status 


9 hem recently, the mental hospitals 
were treated as the Cinderella of the 
health service, although about 40 per cent 
of the total hospital beds are to be found in 
them. Because of their low repute, and 
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GOVERNMENT 
CHANGES 





Mini-Shuffle 


| eae with what every 
political theodolitician 
has diagnosed as a bump- 
ing pitch, the Prime 
Minister has passed up 
one more chance to rejuve- 
nate the top of his batting 
order. In other fields of endeavour the 
ministerial changes announced on Tuesday 
would be read as a sign that the selec- 
tors had cast around for new talent in vain. 
Since this is not the Tories’ particular 
plight, other criteria have clearly deter- 
mined the choice. In Mr Vosper, to whom 
the new Department of Technical Co- 
operation has been entrusted, Mr Macmil- 
lan has picked a competent performer with 
senior ministerial experience behind him. 
But this is not quite the expansive, “new 
frontier ” image for overseas aid that most 
people had hoped for from the expected 
elevation of Sir Edward Boyle. But would 
the Department of Technical Co-operation 
have been an elevation from even the 
Treasury’s secondary heights ? It seems 
doubtful whether the new department is 
meant to have any major importance or 
initiative. 

Mr Godber (Minister of State, Foreign 
Office), who joined the Foreign Office team 
only last October from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, is known to have impressed 


Mr Vosper: uncertain elevation 
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Mr Godber: diplomatic accen 






his officials in the limited opportunities tha 
have come his way, most notably in negoti 
ating the cultural agreement with th 
Russians in January. Of the others, th 
one face that might be identified } 
a wider public is Mr Fletcher-Cooke' 
(Under-Secretary at the Home Office), wh 
has performed creditably in the To 
interest on the telly. It is certainly awkwar 
that Mr Alan Green (who is himself 
good, sensible choice) should take his f 
knock at the Ministry of Labour durin 
the motor industry troubles and in th§ 
absence of Mr Hare in the Commonwealt 
touring team. On Wednesday the Oppos 
tion’s reception to the news that D 
Charles Hill would act as substitute, 
required, was nothing less than rapturo 
The Prime Minister has not raised To 
morale in the House, particularly amo 
the 1959 entry, by these minor change 
Is something more fundamental, prefet 
ably including a new look at the ministeri 
job structure as a whole, to be expectef 
in the autumn ? 















because, before the health service was intro- 
duced, they were run by the local authori- 
ties, with local authority salary scales, they 
did not attract doctors of consultant status 
to work in them. Since 1948, when the 
hospitals were handed over to the regional 
boards, consultants have been appointed, 
and, particularly since the new Mental 
Health Act, the mental health services are 
becoming more closely integrated into the 
general health services. 

Yet psychiatry still does not have the 
status its importance warrants. An illustra- 
tion of this can be found in the table of 
merit awards for consultants given in a 
recent parliamentary answer. At the end 
of last year, 14 per cent of consultant psy- 
chiatrists were receiving some sort of merit 
award, compared with 57 per cent of the 
consultants in general medicine and §4 per 
cent of the general surgeons—psychiatry 
comes, in fact, below all other specialties in 
this comparison. 

These merit awards are additions (rang- 
ing from £750 to £4,000 a year) to a con- 
sultant’s salary, and they are made on the 
recommendation of a standing advisory com- 
mittee. The committee consists almost 
entirely of fellows of the three royal colleges 
of physicians, surgeons, and obstetricians 











and gynaecologists ; there is one psychiatri 
among its fifteen members. The questi 
of merit awards is not, of course, foremo 
among the reasons why psychiatrists 
now considering setting up a college of the 
own ; the low proportion of awards th 
comes their way is regarded merely as 
symptom, and their chief objective is 
raise their status mainly by controlling the 
own professional standards through the 
own higher examinations. A_ separ 
college is not the only course suggested. 
Royal College of Physicians has offered th 
pathologists (who are also disgruntled 
though their status as expressed by mel 
awards is much higher than that of p 
chiatrists) a separate faculty within 
college, and a similar offer may be mat 
to the psychiatrists. 

Psychiatrists are now being asked to 4 
press their views. If they opt, by a cle 
majority, for a separate college, they ¥ 
then have to decide whether to start fr 
scratch or to raise into a college the Roj 
Medico-Psychological Association. 
body has a long history, and a royal chart 
but its traditions and outlook are associat 
with the old-style mental hospital which 
felt by many to be responsible for p’ 
chiatry’s present low status. 
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LAOS 


Ticking Slowly 


bY f gestinen they like it or not, the 
watches of all the delegates at the 
international conference on Laos are set to 
Laotian time. Since the Laotian anti-com- 
munists are playing for time, and the 
neutralists and communists believe time to 
be on their side, the ticking is inordinately 
slow. The three princes who represent these 
tendencies—Boun Oum, Souvanna Phouma 
and Souphannouvong, in that order—did, 
it is true, issue a joint communiqué in 
Zurich on June 22nd, after meeting for four 
days. But the only concrete outcome of this 
document, so far, is that Prince Boun 
Oum’s delegation has ended its boycott of 
the international conference at Geneva. 

“The communiqué nevertheless ‘repays 
study. The three princes agreed to form a 
government of national union but did not 
name a premier ; this appears to be a vic- 
tory for Prince Boun Oum, who does not 
want to interfere with the constitutional 
rights of the king (Prince Souvanna Phouma 
has nominated himself, and the communists 
say nobody else would be acceptable). 
Indeed, it was specifically agreed that the 
king himself should designate the govern- 
ment, without passing through the national 
assembly ; this part of the communiqué is 
a concession to the views of the neutralists 
and communists who contest the validity of 
the last general election, held in April, 1960. 

Elsewhere, too, the communiqué bears 
witness to tough bargaining. The import- 
ance of carrying out the cease fire is recog- 
nised (one mark to Boun Oum) ; the princes 
agree “not to recognise the protection of 
any military alliance” (one mark to Sou- 
vanna Phouma and Souphannouvong, who 
do not want Seato—the south-east Asia 
treaty—to apply to Laos); and the bases 
mentioned in the 1954 agreements are to be 
the subject of a special study (no marks all 
round ; the bases are French and the com- 
munists want to keep the French out, but 
are embarrassed by their general desire to 
support the 1954 agreements). 

The proposed government of national 
unity has not yet been formed. Prince Boun 
Oum has flown back to Vientiane, to report 
to the king ; and General Phoumi Nosavan, 
the “ strong man ” of his government, flew 
to Washington on Wednesday to explain 
just how far the government had gone to 
meet communist ‘wishes. Meanwhile, the 
Geneva conference has been marking time ; 
it may keep on doing so until the princes 
get together again. 


FRANCE 
Potatocracy 


E CANARD ENCHAINE, the Parisian 


satirical weekly, carries in its current 
issue a cartoon showing St Joan whispering 
to King Charles, who looks very like 
The caption reads: 


General de Gaulle. 
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“ She’s sure to be telling him the price of 
potatoes.” This is a hit not only at the 
French president’s insouciance in touring 
Lorraine at a time when the south-west of 
France, following Brittany’s lead, is in an 
uproar over agricultural prices, but at his 
methods of government. A lofty blend of 
realpolitik and mysticism may be sufficient 
to deal with matters of foreign policy, but 
to most Frenchmen. it seems less adequate 


‘to cope with the mundane problems which — 


most immediately interest them, such as 
housing, education and food. Used as 
they have been, since 1870, to the 
république des camarades and its successors, 
they are not used to a regime which ignores 
minority interests and pressure groups. 
The great advantage of French parlia- 
mentary democracy always was that depu- 
ties were willing and able to fix things for 
their constituents. Now the constituents 
have nowhere to go, and feel their loss. 
The gaullists have dismantled an essen- 
tial gear of the French, or indeed of any, 
system of government. The state responds 
not to all, or too slowly, to the needs and 
wishes of large segments of the nation. 
This is partly because everything now 
depends on one man, partly because his 
subordinates are mostly mediocrities, and 
partly a matter of principle. It is a central 
assumption of the Fifth Republic that the 
state must be above party, and must pursue 
the national interest in steadfast indifference 
to the criticism of the “hostile packs” to 
left and right. Unfortunately, steadfast 
indifference all too often looks like simple 
deafness or incompetence. It should not be 
necessary for farmers to blockade country 
towns with their tractors and frighten 
cabinet ministers with their demonstrations 
in order to get their grievances attended to. 
It is even a criticism of the regime that, while 
declaring, through the mouth of M. Debré, 
the prime minister, that it would not be 


swayed by violence, it rushed through: 


measures to deal with the complaints the 
moment violence raised its head. 

Already, in the Toulouse area, there have 
been anti-regime rumblings. If -General 
de Gaulle wants his constitution to outlive 
him, or if, indeed, he wants not to outlive 
it, he would be well advised to modify it, 
even if this means substituting rule by votes 
for rule by potatoes. 


EAST AFRICA 





Poor Relationships 


UGANDA expresses an African person- 
B ality that has been rejected by the rest 
of Africa. Led by its feudal monarch, 
the Kabaka, it is determined to cut itself 
off from the rest of Uganda, and to keep 
its system of government as near to 
tribalism and as far from democracy as 
possible. As the report presented by 
the Relationships Commission* admits, 





* Report of the Uganda Relationships Com- 
mission, 1961. Government Printer, Entebbe. 
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Uganda is an artificial creation, a collection 
of localities, rather than a‘nation. Yet the 
time and the continent demand nationhood. 
and the commission points the way. 

It seeks to prevent Buganda, as the heart 
of the country, from becoming another 
Katanga. Uganda should, the commission 
says, be a single democratic state with a 
strong government at the centre. But 
Buganda should be in federal relationship 
with the centre, retaining its Kabaka, his 
government and civil service, and_ his 
authority over traditional matters. Foreign 
«ffairs, nationality, defence, police, and 
taxes must be reserved for the central 
government ; other matters should be legis- 
lated for by both the National Assembly 
and the Buganda Lukiko—the assembly’s 
decisions prevailing in case of conflict. 
Buganda can choose whether to elect repre- 
sentatives directly to the assembly, or allow 
the Lukiko to elect them. Three smaller 
tribal kingdoms—Toro, Ankole, and 
Bunyoro—would be given a semi-federal 
status halfway between Buganda’s and 
that of an ordinary province. 
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This is a lot to offer, and it gives the 
Baganda a certainty of retaining their 
identity that was not enjoyed by, for 
instance, the Ashanti in Ghana. But it is 
still doubtful whether the recalcitrant 
Baganda will even attend the constitutional 
conference in September to discuss the 
commission’s report. They may decide to 
do so in the hope of speeding Uganda’s 
independence and breaking away after the 
British leave. The only real guarantee 
against this would be Uganda’s member- 
ship of an East African federation. 


TOMBOLA CASE 


All A Lottery 


HE majority judgment by the Law 

Lords that a tombola or bingo session 
organised for the enrichment of the Hud- 
dersfield Friendly and Trades Societies 
Club was a lottery unlawfully conducted for 
private gain has spread alarm and despon- 
dency in working men’s clubs and has dis- 
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turbed those churches and political party 
branches which have been making ends 


. meet in the same way. The Times has now 


gone so far as to say that the decision was 
“clean contrary to the spirit” of recent 
legislation on gaming, which permits small 
gaming parties “promoted for purposes 
other than private gain”, and which had 
led 3,000 working men’s clubs and unnum- 
bered other societies to the conclusion that 
they were entitled to draw revenue from a 
flutter-hungry public. 

The taking of money from the public in 
order to promote what is, in any interpreta- 
tion, a sectional interest must be seen to 
be a private gain. If it were not, a lottery 
open to the public'and conducted for the 
purposes of supporting any organisation, no 
matter how small, esoteric or even sub- 
versive, would be permissible: there might 
be nothing to prevent the Jones family, say, 
from raising money in this way for their 
children’s holidays. In this particular con- 
text (section 4 of the Small Lotteries and 
Gaming Act, 1956) the purposes of the 
society—the definition in the act is very 
wide — are irrelevant, no matter how 
admirable. What is important is what is 
done with. the money, and in this case it 
was used unlawfully for the enrichment of 
the club. 

The club’s purposes would have been 
televant, however, had the defence been 
conducted under section 1 of the Act, which 
permits the use of money obtained from 


small lotteries “for purposes of a society . 


. .. conducted for charitable purposes, par- 
ticipation in or support of athletic sports 
or games or cultural activities, or purposes 
. «. not described . . . and not being pur- 
poses of private gain or ... of any com- 
mercial undertaking.” Into the second and 
last of these categories the Huddersfield 
club would almost certainly fit, its avowed 
objectives being “ social intercourse, mutual 
helpfulness, mental and moral improvement 
and rational recreation ”, none of which can 
be taken to be privately gainful. But a 
society intending to take advantage of this 
exemption from the general prohibition 
against lotteries must register itself with its 
local authority, and must submit returns 
specifying the nanner of the money’s use, 
which must be wholly (after expenses) for 
the registered. purposes of the society. The 
Huddersfield club had not registered with 
its authority. Presumably prospective 
tombola organisers will now have to look 
into this form of relief. 


COVENT GARDEN BILL 





Last Chance? 


FTER a stormy and wearisome passage 
in the Commons, the Covent Garden 
Market Bill. received its third reading 


largely because MPs had grown bored with 


arguing about it. The bill would set up a 
body analogous to’ the Port of London 
Authority to run the new market, which 
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would be smaller in extent, far better sup- 
plied with parking room, and less of a fire- 
trap than the present rambling set-up. The 
trouble that the traffic-jammed Londoner 
sees with all this is that the heavy trucks 
would continue to rumble through the im- 
penetrable area around the- Royal Opera 
House: the new bill compels the market to 
remain more or less in situ, and out of the 
reach of railway lines. 

On Monday four bold peers—Lords 
Molson and Hawke from the Tory benches, 
and Lords Morrison and Stonham for 
Labour—will try to introduce an amend- 
ment in the Lords which would free the 
new authority to build somewhere else if 
it finds. it more efficient, possibly at 
the site over the railway at King’s Cross, 
which was at one time strongly favoured 
by the Transport Commission. This idea 
was canvassed in the Commons, but was 
thrown out after Mr Soames had argued 
that it would open up too many possi- 
bilities, and that what was wanted was 
action. Underlying this argument may have 
been the thought of the endlessly delaying 
objections—not least from traders now 
established in the market—that would have 
to be considered if building elsewhere were 
contemplated. 

The four peers believe they may circum- 
vent this argument by giving the authorities 
a chance for second thoughts about the 
market’s site and allowing for future action 
under special parliamentary procedure— 
which would mean that the aggrieved could 
be heard if and when a new site is decided 
on. This may well be a good idea: the 
most cogent argument against rebuilding 
on the Covent Garden site is- that nobody 
can foretell what changes will take place: 
in the system of distributing fruit and vege- 
tables. It might, for instance, be possible 


to extend the system of buying by sample,_ 


which is already practised for imported 
fruit on the London Fruit Exchange. In 
that case a market away from the railway 
lines—and thus unsuitable for bulk distribu- 
tion—would be a vast white elephant. 


ITALY AND AUSTRIA 





Adige Adagio 


USTRIA’S uneasy diplomatic position 
between East and West has not been 


made easier by its latest encounter with 


Italy over the dispute about the South 
Tyrol (or Alto-Adige). The talks between 
Herr Kreisky, the Austrian foreign minister, 
and Signor Segni, his Italian opposite 
number, in Ziirich last Saturday proved 
abortive and even heated. The Italians 
claim that they put forward reasonable pro- 
posals for greater local autonomy in the 
disputed Bolzano province ; the Austrians 
regard the offer as ridiculously inadequate. 
The talks broke down without even 
reaching agreement on what should be 
done next. 

Both sides, it seems, recognise that the 
situation in the province is i 


& 
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dangerous ; and both believe that the calcu- 
lated acts of sabotage in the last few weeks 
have been inspired by extremists, perhaps 
supported by people in west Germany. The 
trouble is that each appears to expect the 
other to find a way out. The Austrian 
government is prepared to renounce terri- 
torial claims and denounce local extremists 
once Italy has taken the sting out of the 


lite 


Herr Kreisky and Signor Segni: hail and 
farewell. 


issue by granting local administrative 
autonomy. The Italians, on the other hand, 
are still reluctant to distribute too much 
autonomy in case local separatists, like 
Oliver Twist, simply come up to ask for still 
more. Each government distrusts the other, 





PRISON ESCAPES 
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Three prison breaks, one a ten-man 
performance at Wandsworth (1 recap- 
tured}, the others by a quartet from 
Maidstone (3 recaptured) and three 
from Parkhurst, have: attracted atten- 
tion this week. Severiteen in five days 
is an unusually high rate. but for the 
past six years the security in Britain’s 
gaols has been increasingly confounded. 
Of the 2,100 men in open prisons in 
1959, almost one in fifteen managed to 
escape ; in 1955, it was one in ninety. 
The Prison Officers’ Association attri- 
butes the increase to overcrowding in 
the closed prisons, which has necessi- 
tated the transfer to open prisons of 
men who would not ordinarily be 
considered safe for such a move. As~ 
for escapes from full security prisons, 
the staff, they claim, is simply too small 
to maintain all the requisite safeguards. 
If the officers were looking for a way 
to dramatise their case, nothing could 
have been more opportune—in the long 





run—than this gaol-breaking spree. 
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Give somebody what he wants, and already you're in a fair way 
to success. Two years ago, we of London Midland saw there 
was a big demand for a high-speed container service between 
London and Glasgow - big enough to warrant running a special 
five-nights-a-week express freight train. So Condor was born. 


From its first run on March 16 1959, Condor was a success. 
Transport managers appreciated the advantage of a regular, 
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reliable door-to-door freight service which delivered their 
goods in under 24 hours - the fastest regular freight transport 
service between London and Glasgow, and all at competitive 
rates e Today, the Condor service is not only well-established 
but steadily growing (as more and more firms switch to rail). 
Can Condor help you? Ask your Goods Agent or Station Mas- 
ter about Condor - the fastest way to send your goods from 
London to Glasgow, the fastest way from Glasgow to London. 
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and, while ‘diplomacy is in. abeyance, the 
initiative passes to the local hotheads. The 
time may not be far off when diplomatic 
mediation by friendly countries ‘might be 
useful and even necessary. 


RUSSIA 


Good Soldier Nik 


I' is Stalin’s fate to be painted either 
pure white or pure black. Until his 
death, -he was the leader of genius, the 
architect of victory in the last war. Now, 
instead of praise, he gets the blame for the 
early Russian reverses in the war. The 
twentieth anniversary of the German inva- 
sion last week provided Soviet papers and 
speakers with a chance to dilate on 
this new, and equally unbalanced, appre- 
ciation of his achievements... And Stalin is 
not the only victim of the rewriting of his- 
tory. The conqueror of Berlin, Marshal 
Zhukov, has also vanished from the list of 
Russian heroes. But new military reputa- 
tions are being made. If one were to 
believe Marshal Chuikov, Mr Khrushchev 
is a most egregious strategist ; he is said 
to have been the master-mind behind the 
victory at Stalingrad. The build-up of Mr 
Khrushchev is not limited to military 
matters. Russians can now see a film 
called “ Our Nikita Sergeyevich,”, retrac- 
ing his glorious road from Kalinovka to the 
Kremlin. Even man’s flight into space was 
the excuse for a personal tribute, our Nikita 
overshadowing Major Gagarin as a cosmic 
explorer. In fairness, it must be said that, 
where the cult of Stalin was frighteningly 
byzantine, the lesser cult of Mr Khrushchev 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


is slightly. grotesque. 

But. more serious notes were struck dur- 
ing the commemoration of the German 
invasion. Mr Khrushchev -once again 


‘warned the United States that if it resumed 


nuclear tests, the Soviet Union would too. 
He also suggested that Russian expenditure 
on defence might be raised and the last few 


years’ trend towards smaller armed forces 
reversed. 


It will be recalled. that, in 
January of last year, Mr Khrushchev 
announced a major reform of the Soviet 
forces, involving a substantial reduction in 
the size of the officers’ corps. Is this im- 
portant reform to be shelved ? Speaking 
at Alma-Ata over the weekend, Mr 
Khrushchev reiterated his challenge to the 
Americans to teuke part in an economic 
race. The Soviet economic programme, to 
be published in the near future, should 
show whether the Russian runner in this 
race is to be saddled with a larger military 
burden. 


INDONESIA 


Visitor with a Future 


EXT week’s Indonesian guest seems 

bound to become the dominant polliti- 
cal figure in his country, but only when the 
time is ripe. General Abdul Haris 
Nasution, who will be visiting Britain for 
the first time, has, perhaps prematurely, 
been seen as Indonesia’s “saviour.” He 
has been credited with the capacity of 
“saving” the republic from communism, 
or from administrative chaos, or even from 
President Sukarno. Such talk is misleading. 
General Nasution, who has been defence 
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Immigrant Workers 


Sir—It is alarming that even The 
Economist can be so blind over immigra- 
tion. You say “ Englishmen find themselves 
increasingly too fastidious to perform un- 
savoury or unpopular duties” and,. there- 
fore, we import West Indians to do our 
dirty jobs for us. Will their children allow 
you to treat them as second-class citizens 
in this way? ~ Will it be possible to import 
hundreds of thousands each generation to 
prevent the fastidious Englishman from 
soiling his delicate hands? We are taking 
only a fraction of the Commonwealth’s 
annual increase in population. Will not 
numbers make restriction inevitable? You 
also ask “In what way will the tensions 
of predominantly coloured districts be 
alleviated?” Surely not by allowing the 


pressure to grow ad infinitum. - 
In the first five months of 1961 over 


40,000 immigrants arrived, as compared 


with 17,000 last year. ‘It is not merely a 
question of the West Indies. Their popu- 
lation is 3 million. In the Indian sub- 
continent there are over 500 million people. 
The Indian and Pakistani governments have 
co-operated in keeping down the number 
of immigrants. Their restrictions are now 
breaking down. Why should they volun- 
tarily accept restrictions which the West 
Indians reject? Yet in the first five months 
13,400 came from India and. Pakistan 
against 3,000 last year. If the West Indians 
are entitled to send their 100,000 popula- 
tion increase, why not India send her seven 
million? Africa is also starting to send her 
surplus population. Where is it to end? If 
cold common sense wiil not appeal to 
The. Economist, figures should! The 
Romans became fastidious and refused 


either to work orto fight. They imported © 
sttangers to do their dirty work—and Rome — 
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- mainister, as well as. army- chief .of staff, 
-since 1959, has often shown that he has-a 


political will of his own ; but except perhaps 


-at the time of the mysterious and abortive 


army revolt of October, 1952, known as 
the “ affair of the colonels,” he has been 
consistently loyal to Dr Sukarno, to whom, 
indeed, he owes his meteoric rise since the 
president brought him out of three years of 
inactivity to make him chief of staff in 1955. 

To question General Nasution’s desire 
to seize power tomorrow or the day after, 


-however, is. not-to doubt: his importance in 


the further future. At 42, he is at the 
height of his prestige and a national figure 
in his own right. Only this week, one of 
the few ex-colonels still in rebellion against 
the central government brought his men 


‘back under General Nasution’s orders in 


Sumatra. Earlier surrenders or cease-fire 
arrangements, mainly in Celebes, have 
broken the back of the rebellion of colonels 
and economists which broke out in Feb- 
ruary 1958. Much of the credit for these 


developments naturally goes to General 


Nasution, who, in addition, can claim the 
unusual distinction of being persona grata 
both in Washington, where his firmly anti- 
communist record is well known, and in 
Moscow, where the general went shopping 
for arms last January. 


Mr Macmillan. and Lord Home will 
doubtless ask their guest what he proposes 
to do with all these arms, as Mr Menzies 
must have done west eat —— 
visited Canberra in April. For hi part, e 


eneral, who —— to. be the i 
ef the “ national front” for the liberation 
of west New Guinea,-will want to know 
whether there has beef any change in his 
hosts’ views on the last remnant of the 
_— East Indies besa 


~ 


fell: Yar our ‘sioderny wérld:dactaltaen like 


‘not been solved anywhere, What criminal 


folly to introduce unnecessarily that terrible 
problem into England. Sir, it is not a ques- 
tion of placating me, but of saving future 
generations from the racial hatreds~ that 
unhappily are bedevilling the life of so 
many misfortunate nations.—Yours faith- 
fully, CyriIL OSBORNE 
House of Commons, SW1 
* 

Sirn—Many Birmingham people will read 
your comments with despair. If the Govern- 
ment imposes restrictions on immigration it 
will not be to placate Sir Cyril Osborne but 
because the Government -will at last have 
been forced to pay some belated considera- 
tion to the welfare of the ordinary people 
of Britain. 

Housing conditions in Birmingham and 
other cities are appalling: The number of 
children coming into the care of Birming- 
ham Corporation does not suggest that 
immigrants are ——_ -by iy Com 
the average num non-working depen- 
dants,."although they*are ‘more ready ‘than 

encumbrances. 


. our own people to shed shed these 
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You have not mentioned that the West 
Indian birth rate is 60 per cent above ours. 

The density of population in England and 
Wales is now higher than it is in Japan. 


Even The Observer has conceded that hous- . 


ing conditions are serious in some Cities ; 


Birmingham is specifically mentioned. Is’ 


The Economist to go on in the same old 
way—caring nothing if young English 
people can have no home of their own for 
many years ?—Yours faithfully, 


Birmingham E. V. ROBERTSON 


[An article on the housing and planning 
problems of Birmingham appears on page 20,] 
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Sir—It is interesting to observe that under 
the provisions of the Rome Treaty 
“workers will not be able to move from 
one country to another without a clear offer 
of a job ; once there, they will not be able 
to switch jobs for at least a year, or change 
trade or profession for at least three.” 

Under the existing arrangements for 
issuing working permits to certain cate- 
gories of aliens (especially hotel workers) in 
the UK the Ministry of Labour makes a 
similar stipulation, but there is no means by 
whi¢h it can be enforced. An employer, 
-having made application and obtained per- 
mission to employ a foreign worker, can, on 
receiving his resignation a week or two 
after his arrival, either let him go or insist 
on his repatriation—at the employer’s 
expense. | 

Many aliens, especially Italians, obtain 
permits to work in hotels solely for the pur- 
pose of entering this country to seek 
employment. This may be a good thing or 
a bad thing—healthy competition between 
employers may be beneficial, especially in 
occupations not controlled by trade unions 
—but if it is to be the practice it would be 
more realistic to admit it than to make 
regulations which will not be observed in 
practice.—Yours faithfully, 


Bournemouth J. W. LEVACK 


All Liberals Now 


Sir—Your. article of June 17th is on shaky 
ground in differentiating between “liberals,” 
who favour British entry into the European 
Economic Community, and “ non-liberals,” 
among whom you choose to list “ardent 
planners,” who do not. I would have 
thought that the reverse is at least as often 
true. Economic liberals, including the doc- 
trinaire free-traders of the Liberal Party, do 
not like one bit the prospect of the Rome 
Treaty commitments which, indeed, are 
surely more attractive to the planning cast 
of mind (having been inspired by such 
* planners ” as M. Monnet) than to the non- 
planners. Moreover, among supporters of 
British _ membership we find such 
“planners” as Mr Crosland and Mr 
Jenkins, many left-wing conservatives, the 
“planners” among the Bow Group, and 
the Liberal Party, whose younger and more 
leftish elements (and more inclined to 
socialist ideas of planning) have compara- 
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tively recently swung the party to commit- 
ment to British membership, in face. of the 
opposition of its encrusted right-wing. 
The Liberals, may I add, were compara- 
tively late in the field. Long sympathetic 
to European goings-on, they were in fact 
enthusiastic supporters of the Free Trade 
Area during 1956-58 and indistinguishable 
from Tories. During the crucial period of 
the Rome Treaty negotiations and for some 
time after their signatures, the advocates of 
British membership were limited to a few 
(mainly) federalist lone-wolves of the left, 
centre and moderate right—Yours faith- 
fully, ANTHONY Morris 


Brussels 


1931 


S1r—Thank you for the articles on 1931 ; 
I was 16 then; “economics” was some- 
thing my family with an out-of-work father 
and spasmodically working son practised. 
It was only chance curiosity and a thirst for 
knowledge created by my experiences in the 
war which prompted me to take The 
Economist in 1946. 

For 15 years I have been your student 
yet perversely have remained at heart a 
socialist. Until I read your articles I 
wondered why. Now I know, it is the 
philosophy not the economics of socialism 
that enchains me. It may not have been a 
“ bankers’ ramp ” which created the misery 
of my generation’s youth, but it was their 
refusal to accept a share of the burden of 
putting the world right. 

I accept that they have been ignorant, I 
see no striking proof that they have profited 
from the experience.—Yours faithfully, 


Tunbridge Wells W. WaLsH 


Public Schools 


Sir—I have read with interest your com- 
ment on the Commons debate on the public 
schools. There is one point which both the 
debate and subsequent discussion of it seem 
to have missed. You are kind enough to 
say—and I think rightly—that the public 
schools attract, among other reasons, 
because they provide an excellent education. 
You add that the answer to that is to spend 
money in improving the maintained system. 
That, up to a point, is true, and something 
which all of us would wish to see brought 
about, But it is not often observed that 
a system which, like the public system, con- 
sists almost exclusively of day schools, has 
its own inequalities. It is bound to tilt 
the balance heavily in favour of the larger 
urban areas and against the small town and 
the country district. It is indeed arguable 
already that the major inequality in English 
education comes of not being born in Man- 
chester, London, or one of the other great 
cities with a wide range of educational 
opportunity. 

It is here that the boarding school comes 


. in. One of the motives for its original 


foundation was the inadequacy of local 
educational provision, and many of us feel 
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that the boarding school has a function in 
evening out the inequalities caused by the 
geographical distribution of the population. 


How this should be done is a much more 
difficult question. If many of us regret that 
so little has been done to implement the 
Fleming Report, it ,is because that would 
have given us some evidence upon which 
to go. Nor does it seem to me conclusive 
that there should, as the Minister pointed 
out, be boarding places to spare in the main- 
tained system. It indicates that the prob- 
lem has not been solved, not that there is 
not a problem.—Yours faithfully, 


H. D. P. LEE 


The College, Winchester Headmaster 


Teachers’ Pay 


Sir—Your correspondent S. Galin, in your 
issue of June 24th, states that: “the average 
wage of a manual labourer today is 
£14 Ios. 8d. a week,” and goes on to draw 
unfavourable comparison between this and 
the £600 per year offered to the teacher as 
a starting salary under the new Burnham 
scale. 

Comparisons may be odious, but they 
should at least be accurate. What he has 
done is to compare the lowest rate for a 
teacher with the average wage of a manual 
labourer (or should it not be “ manual 
worker ” ?). He would have painted a more 
correct picture had he made his contrast 
with one of the lower rates paid to manual 
labourers. 

In the pottery industry, the male labourer 
(Group M.z2), aged 21 or over, receives the 
sum of £8 6s. 8d. for a week of 42 hours. 
His annual emolument, inclusive of holiday 
pay, will amount to £432 14s. 2d., for 
which he will be at work 2,040 hours. 

For his £600 per annum, the beginner- 
teacher will spend on the job less than 
30 hours per week or 1,200 per year. 

It is true that the labourer may increase 
his wage by working overtime—on this rate 
he will be practically forced to do so—but 
to bring his wage up to £600 per year he 
would have to be at work more than two 
and a half times as long as the teacher. 

The increment, which your correspon- 
dent despises, is a built-in guarantee that 
the teacher’s salary will double itself in 16 
years. The pottery worker has no such 
guarantee. Any increase in his wage rates 
in the future will only be secured for him 
by his union after a bitter struggle with 
his employers. 

The teacher receives his salary even if he 
is away through illness, but any such 
absence on the part of the labourer leads to 
a drastic reduction in his wages. He may 
also, like many pottery workers, be em- 
ployed in a dust-laden atmosphere which 
will render him liable to contract pneumo- 
coniosis. The teacher, at least, will be free 
from such risk. 

Knowing all this, the labourer will be 
surprised to learn that he is apparently so 
much to be envied.—Yours faithfully, 


Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs H. STEELE 
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Inside and Outside Prison 


Time Out of Life 


By Peter Baker. 
Heinemann. 261 pages. 21s. 


Probation—The Second Chance 


By John St John. 
Vista Books. 280 pages. 25s. 


Wo men are convicted of having broken 

the law. One is placed on probation, 
is called a “client” and is given the con- 
tinuous support and advice described in 
Mr St John’s book. The other is sent to 
prison, becomes’a number and is sub- 
jected to the process of degradation des- 
cribed by Mr Peter Baker. 

Mr Baker was the youngest member of 
Parliament when he was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment at the end of 1954 
after pleading guilty to a financial offence. 
The length of his sentence seems to have 

een out of all proportion to his crime, but 
it has the advantage—for us—that Mr 
Baker began his imprisonment under what 
may be called the old regime and ended it 
after the breath of change had begun to 
blow. His sentence was served first at 
Wormwood Scrubs, then in Leyhill open 
prison and back at the Scrubs again after 
he had been discovered sending out for- 
bidden letters from Leyhill—a breach of the 
rules which he continued to commit and 
which eventually caused him to forfeit some 
remission. 

His book, which—also against the rules 
—he began in prison, is not very good. It 
lacks warmth and depth ; and the standard 
of proof-reading is a disgrace to the pub- 
lisher. The best part is the beginning, where 
Mr Baker does convey something of the 
extreme shock suffered by someone entering 
prison for the first time. Thereafter, his 
description is all too familiar from other 
books: the primitive lavatory arrangements ; 
the callous: medical service ; the tobacco 
barons ; the petty bullying; the serious 
beatings up. Mr Gilbert Hair introduced 
many reforms when he became governor of 
Wormwood Scrubs in 1956; in particular 
he declared, according to Mr Baker, that 
the prison was henceforward to be run by 
common sense, not by the rules. But what 
about prisons like Wandsworth and Walton 
(at Liverpool) ? Reading Mr Baker’s book, 
one cannot help wondering whether an 
undermanned prison officers’ service would 
feel so harassed and out of control were the 
rules and the regime to be rationalised and 
brought up to date. 

That is one reason for reading Mr 
Baker’s book. Scrappy though it is, one 
can sense from it something of the 
unnatural, artificial prison environment in 


which disturbances seem bound to break 
out from time to time, especially if the intro- 
duction of a more liberal regime clashes 
with the attitude of staff who believe in the 
old order and try to maintain it more 
vigorously than ever. The book also under- 
lines the vast gulf between a prison sen- 
tence and a probation order—the subject 
of Mr St John’s study. Mr St John is 
naturally more objective and detached than 
Mr Baker. Although he writes with warm 
approval of the probation service, he is 
honest enough to record its failings and 
failures and to point out its unjustified 
pretensions. For the most part, he 
describes the work of the probation ser- 
vice, in all its branches, through a series of 
case histories. Many of these cases are, as 
offenders, just as bad as Mr Baker’s fellow 
inmates, some may be worse ; but it often 
seems quite fortuitous why the one group 
of offenders should have been sent to prison 
and the other not. 

In the final outcome, perhaps, this does 
not matter. Prediction studies seem to show 
that whether an offender is placed on proba- 
tion, fined or sent to prison is irrelevant in 
determining whether he will offend again ; 
it is not the treatment he receives but other 
factors which determine his relapse or cure. 
Even so, even though a man may not, after 
all, be made a worse criminal by the 
degradation of prison life, he may well be 
changed for the worse as a person—and so 
may his gaolers. Mr Baker claims, rather 
smugly, to have. emerged from prison a 
better man. Others are more likely to 
emerge brutalised and irreparably damaged 
in their self-respect. The prediction studies 
have not made the work of prison reformers 
superfluous. On the contrary, they still 
have to insist on the principle that the 
punishment of a prison sentence should end 
with the loss of liberty ; that the treatment 
of a man once he is inside prison should be 
inspired by something of the spirit that 
informs the probation service outside. 


Three Magi 
Burke, Disraeli and Churchill 


By Stephen R. Graubard. 


Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 262 pages. 40s. 


M* GRAUBARD, a history tutor at Har- 
vard, has thought it useful to outline 
within one pair of covers the career and 
ideas of three eminent British conservatives : 
Edmund Burke, Benjamin Disraeli, and Win- 
ston Churchill. His sub-title, “ the politics 
of perseverance,” indicates what he believes 
such disparate characters have in common, 











Where 
women are 
women 


SUPPOSE we all try to imagine what our 

favourite writers are like. The other week 
The Observer gave us a postage-stamp size 
portrait of Miss Katharine Whitehorn. The 
photographer was poised slightly above her 
head. It looked like a well-groomed chrysan- 
themum, though I can’t see any resemblance 
between that rather farouche flower and the 
clear-headed, intensely practical wit that flows 
weekly from Miss Whitehorn’s pen as Fashion 
Editor. If I were a buyer in a big store I daresay 
I'd be terrified of her criticism—if I weren’t 
busying myself with taking her advice and 
rushing off to put it into action. 


HARO 


An example of the cool Whitehorn technique 
came recently when she put the ordinary clear- 
headed women’s point of view about the mad 
rush every season to ‘promote’ a fashion 
colour. ‘““What she is interested in promoting, 
after all, is herself.”” Razzle-dazzle wilts before 
this steely glint of truth. 


... and men are glad of it 


The whole of the women’s section of The 
Observer is rather out-of-the-ordinary, though. 
Probably more men read it than any other 
women’s pages, for a start. And where else 
would you find a series blatantly called 
‘Miserable Married Women” ? Or a quiet little 
article called “Teens and Sex” to which many 
other papers would have given the full bally- 
hoo. Anyone accustomed to burrowing into 
snug, smug women’s sections is likely to be 
shaken into doing a bit of thinking. 


I can imagine one of those old-fashioned 
advertisements, headed, “I used to suffer from 
Sunday Morning Torpor—then I discovered 
The Observer . . .”. It’s not only the wit and the 
good writing and the stimulus—there’s a 
special sort of humanity that has something to 
do with it. It shows in the photographs The 
Observer publishes. They make most other 
news photographs look as though models 
were used. 


And then when I think of Jennings, and 
Feiffer, and Haro, and Whitehorn, and 
Gardner, I realise that there are more things 
in The Observer to make me laugh, and 
think, than practically anywhere else I can 
recall. Roll on Sunday! J.B.L. 
ADVT. 
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besides mastery of English prose: tenacity 
in the face of political misfortune, and 
patience to hold on—for years if necessary 
—till the balance tilts again, He estimates 
Burke as a good deal more Whiggish and 
less Tory than the Burke who has figured 
in several recent studies; Burke would 
undoubtedly have called himself a Whig, 
and a Rockingham Whig into the bargain, 
and it is as well to have this pointed out. 
Disraeli, on the other hand, once he had 
got away from his early radicalism, was 
' eminently a Tory ; but we are not shown 
much of his political activity. Part indeed 
of what we are shown is certainly mistaken : 
to say that he “seemed impervious to the 
new demands which politics made on those 
who wished to serve the greatly expanded 
electorate ” is much less than fair to the 
originator of the modern British party 
machines. 

Yet this book is not written, and does not 
deserve to be judged, as political history 
pure and simple ; political history never is 
simple, in any case. The book covers the 
border country where politics marches with 
literature. Each of the three wise men it 
discusses has displayed at times a magical 
command of the English language, and the 
author, in vivid if sometimes unparseable 
prose, reviews their books as the key to their 
actions. Of the three, Churchill suffers 
most from this treatment. The chapter on 
him sketches well and clearly his birth into 
the Victorian governing class, and his 
journey from Conservative backbencher to 
Liberal minister and back again through 
office in the war coalitions; but on 
Churchill’s period of greatness it is weak. 
Mr Graubard summarises the plots of 
several of Disraeli’s novels deftly, and makes 
helpful inferences from them about 
Disraeli’s character ; but a summary of the 
plot of Churchill’s six volumes on the last 
great war degenerates into a chronicle of 
military and diplomatic incident, and the 
central character’s -grandeur does not 
emerge. Unlike Burke, who was nicknamed 
“the dinner-bell” in the House of Com- 
mons because his delivery was so dreary, 
Churchill has been a consummate orator, 
an even more splendid one than Disraeli ; 
and an essay on him as a politician with 
the oratory so played down is bound to 
seem insipid. 


Practical Politician 


The Political Philosophy of 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

By M. N. Das. 

Allen & Unwin. 256 pages. 25s. 


ry Das has written the perfect college 
textbook. He quotes, annotates, para- 
phrases ; he makes no attempt to contribute 
anything of his own. Anyone who wants to 
know what Mr Nehru has said on every 
subject under the moon, from colonialism 
to equality, will here find his words care- 
fully selected and‘ conveniently grouped. 
Since Mr Nehru’s dicta are so largely obiter, 
scattered through speeches, autobiography, 
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letters to his daughter and glimpses of his- 
tory, this is very useful for the student who 
does not want to read the several thousand 
pages of the sources. 

What the student will find, however, is 
that Mr Nehru, like most great practising 
politicians, does not have a political philo- 
sophy at all. He has no theory of the state, 
or of human nature, or even of what con- 
stitutes the “ good society.” He is content 
to rely on a combination of public school 
ethics and Fabian objectives. The ends do 
not justify the means ; good government is 
no substitute for self-government, but, 
nevertheless, good government is important. 
The self-importance of Europe is rather 
tiresome. Colonialism is bad. Violence is 
not in all circumstances immoral, but is 
nevertheless generally to be avoided. A 
hungry man may think more of his stomach 
than of his liberty. Marx did die rather a 
long time ago. Occasionally, Mr Nehru’s 
passionate feeling for the poor and the 
villager burns through the words ; once in 
a way his love for his country rises to elo- 
quence. But that is all. Mr Nehru feels, 
with John Stuart Mill, that individual 
liberty must sometimes be restrained in the 
interests of the liberty of all, and that every- 
body should have the vote. He does not, 
therefore, write essays on “ Liberty” or 
“On Representation ”; he passes a Preven- 
tive Detention Act and puts universal suf- 
frage into the constitution instead. 

Mr Nehru has acted a great deal. In 
thought he has on the whole been content 
to accept what Harrow and Trinity taught 
him, with just a dash of Gandhi and rather 
more than a soupcon of Laski to give spice 
to the whole. 


Short Wavelength 
The Writer and Commitment 


By John Mander. 
Secker and Warburg. 215 pages. 2§s. 


~— are two good ways of viewing the 
sea on a blowy day. One is from the 
top of Beachy Head, when it seems exten- 
sive, elegantly patterned and rather flat ; 
the other is from the thwart of a small skiff, 
where the horizon is never more than a 
wavelength away, the features of interest 
and the relative elevation vary from moment 
to moment, and nobody could say that life 
was dull. 

Mr Mander’s stimulating book definitely 
falls into the latter class. This is no vast 
history of commitment, starting with 
Theognis and advancing through Lucretius, 
Tertullian, Gildas and Milton. Mr Mander 
is young, and essentially a man of the 
present age. Life begins a little dimly in 
the thirties and only gets into its swing after 
the war. He is a moralist: he likes authors 
who have a moral sense which carries 
through into their works ; and among such 
authors he definitely, though not in the least 
exclusively, prefers socialists like himself. 


' The book is in fact a set of essays about 


authors who interest Mr Mander, and as 
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such can be defined as committed. They 
believe in something beyond their own 
talent and prosperity, and that belief, to a 
greater or less degree, affects their writing. 
This is, perhaps, a sufficient definition by 
extension ; and certainly, by the time one is 
through with the book, one has not a much 
clearer idea than before about commitment 
as such or its effect on the writer. 

To say this is perhaps to criticise the 
title, but certainly not to condemn the book. 
Mr Mander is well worth reading on his 
chosen authors. He is a clear expositor and 
a rather orthodox critic. He is a little severe 
about any deviation from what he thinks 
the author ought to have aimed at. He 
approves of purely psychological novels and 
plays ; he approves even more of. social and 
political ones ; but both Mr Angus Wilson 
and Mr Arthur Miller are rebuked for mix- 
ing the two. Need art be so much simpler 
than life? There is a castigation of Mr 
Auden for having altered his views and his 
poetry (that dog has surely been whipped 
enough for changing his skin) ; a study of 
Mr Thom Gunn, who is dragged into com- 
mitment by his heels, for the very good 
reason that Mr Mander admires him ; and 
an excellent analysis of the postwar angry 
and/or working-class drama. 

One of the most interesting studies is a 
rather hostile one of George Orwell, as seen 
through the eyes of a contemporary 


~ socialist intellectual. It contains one terrify- 


ing passage: 

Works like Animal Farm and 1984 will 
suffer badly in the years to come. Indeed, 
they appear a little dated.even now. We are, 
after all, pretty sure that 1984 is not going 
to happen. 

Really? Can we learn nothing from Orwell 
about the world around us? But one must 
not rebuke optimism. 


Citizen Shakespeare 


The Life of Shakespeare 
By F. E. Halliday. 
Duckworth. 258 pages. 25s. 


HIS book justifies attention, for it will 

be much read and, on the whole, does 

its job serviceably. As the author freely 
admits, the story of Shakespeare’s life can 
hardly be told without a recurrent use of 
“no doubt” and “perhaps” and “prob- 
ably,” but speculation is here kept within 
the limits of discretion. We have a few 
records directly relating to Shakespeare ; 
we know a reasonable amount about life in 
Stratford during his time, and a good deal 
more concerning London’s plagues and 
politics and theatrical history. Most bio- 
graphers are led from this into brightly lit 
conjecture, especially concerning the sonnet- 
story. Mr Halliday’s imagined figure, how- 
ever, is that of a solid citizen, with a mildly 
agnostic turn of mind, politically “ loyal ” 
and “ conservative.” Critical comment on 
the writings is kept to a minimum: there 
too discretion prevails, though in the 
account of the histories and Coriolanus 
some violence is done in order to make the 
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plays bear out the biographer’s notion of the 
man’s solidity. 

A wide public is consistently held in 
view: there are only four footnotes ; the 
illustrations are attractively informative ; 
recent research and conjecture, particularly 
from T. W. Baldwin and Leslie Hotson, is 
drawn on, and Mr Halliday discriminates 
carefully in referring to Dr Hotson’s notion 
of the Elizabethan stage ; a quotation from 
The Merry Wives is silently expurgated. 
Much information is indeed here offered in 
an easily digestible form ; and most readers 
will thus extend their knowledge of the 
external circumstances in which Shake- 
speare wrote. 

But popularisation is rarely free from 
factual error or the simple assertion of the 
unlikely. For example, Tamar Cham was 
not identical with Tamburlaine ; the “ harey 
the vj” recorded by Henslowe in 1592 was 
almost certainly not the Third Part of 
Henry VI; it is not the general view that 
Faustus was written by 1588 ; Shakespeare’s 
plays had not “ long been almost forgotten ” 
when Davenant revived them in the 
Restoration ; Pericles was not printed in the 
First Folio, though Mr Halliday, by a slip, 
implies that it was. And though the critical 
references to Shakespeare are well enough, 
there is some facile writing in the few refer- 
ences to his contemporaries, as in the flat 
statement that Tamburlaine has “no 
comedy ” and the tiresomely conventional 
account of the Beaumont and Fletcher 
drama. 


Growth for Grown-Ups 


Problems of American Economic 
Growth 


By Bruce R. Morris. 
Oxford University Press. 287 pages. 20s. 


HIS book has been written to arouse the 
interest of elementary students and 
the adult population at large in the problems 
of economic growth. Though naturally 
centred on the American economy a great 
deal of the discussion is relevant for students 
in other relatively advanced economies and 
there are useful sections on the growth 
problems encountered by underdeveloped 
countries. 

An introductory chapter sets out the 
reasons for studying economic growth and 
discusses preblems of meaning and measure- 
ment. This is followed by a chapter review- 
ing the historical record of economic growth 
in the United States and the main problems 
it has produced—business cycles, waste, 
inflation and so on. We are then given a 
systematic discussion of the main factors 
that will influence and determine future 
economic growth: raw material supplies, 
population, supply of capital, technological 
change, consumption patterns, government 
expenditure and controls. The detailed dis- 
cussion is clear and comprehensive, though 
at times somewhat trivial. The author has 
obviously read widely in the specialist litera- 
ture and produces a well balanced summary. 


BOOKS 


* Particularly impressive is his integration of 


the problems of allocation of scarce re- 
sources with the problems of growth, 
showing that these are not mutually exclu- 
sive branches of economics. His emphasis 
that growth involves costs, economic and 
non-economic, as well as benefits is also 
salutary. 

The .general reader may, however, find 
himself somewhat bewildered by the 
enormous range of growth “ problems ” 
that Mr Morris. uncovers. This is inevit- 
able, since scarcely any aspect of applied 
economics has no bearing on the question 
of growth and Mir Morris allows none of the 
fish to escape his net. Business cycles, 
inflation, insecurity, monopoly, large versus 
small business, private versus social. costs, 
and so on, all come up for discussion, all 
relevantly, but perhaps reducing the impact 
of the analysis of really strategic factors in 
growth. 

The very general approach adopted by 
the author, together with the fact that he is, 
explicitly, not writing for the advanced 
reader, makes the final result unexciting, 
and this may hold even for the general 
reader. We are told that American growth 
potential is great, that there is no reason 
why growth should not continue at past 
rates, or even accelerate, provided the 
correct policies are adopted to deal with the 
many relevant problems. In his summary 
chapter the author concedes that “ many 
avenues toward growth were pointed out, 
but no guides as to which to attack first or 
most vigorously were laid down.” He can 
“recommend only the general principle of 
concentrating on the few most vital factors 
stressed by those who have devoted their 
attention to this matter.” If the final pre- 
scription seems rather tame Mr Morris can 
at least claim that he has supplied a “ do-it- 
yourself ” kit for the production of a more 
powerful analysis, and the lists of further 
reading that follow each chapter will prove 
extremely helpful to the aspiring student. 


OTHER BOOKS 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 
1960-61. Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. HMSO. 513 pages. 32s. 6d. 


The DSIR’s annual directory indexes all 
research in progress at British universities, both 
by subject and under the name of the scientists 
responsible for carrying it out. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. Edited by 
Herbert V. Prochnow. Harper, New York. 
London: Hamish Hamilton. 407 pages. 52s. 6d. 


This is an account, almost entirely descriptive 
and historical, of America’s central banking 
system as it approaches its fiftieth year. Each 
chapter is written by an expert, from the 
Federal Reserve System itself, from the financial 
community or from the universities. No effort 
has been made to iron out all differences of 
opinion, but the editor has succeeded in securing 
a well-rounded picture of the institution at the 
present time; proposals for changes are also 
discussed, 


REGIONS, RESOURCES, AND ECONOMIC GROWTH. 
By H. S. Perloff and others. fohns Hopkins 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 739 
pages. 96s. 
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WELFARE IN AMERICA. By Vaughn Davis 
Bornet. University of Oklahoma Press. 319 
pages. 40s. 

Mr Bornet, who is a member of the staff of 
the RAND Corporation, discusses thesfuture of 
voluntary welfare .work in the light of the 
immense increase in governmental responsibility 
for welfare, the rise and decline of the united 
funds (which tried to channel all giving through 
centralised groups) and changing needs. 


CHATTO’s MODERN SCIENCE DICTIONARY. Com- 
piled by A. Hechtingler. Edited by W. P. 
Abbott. Chatto and Windus. 559 pages. 25s. 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT THE NEW 
ScrIENCE, By David O. Woodbury. Harrap. 
313 pages. 15s. 


There is a famine of good science dictionaries 
on this side of the Atlantic. Both of these are 
English editions of books that first appeared in 
the United States two years ago. Mr Wood- 
bury’s is by far the less ambitious but not to be 
despised on that account. He is only interested 
in novelties, but these, after all, are the aspects 
of science that: make the layman reach for the 
nearest directory. When Mr Woodbury has the 
answers, he is very good indeed; but he does 
not have them all the time. He does not, for 
example, appear ever to have heard of masers. 
But, then, nor have the compilers of Chatto’s 
dictionary, although Van Nostrand’s massive - 
Scientific Encyclopedia carried sections on them 
early in 1958. It could be argued that the 
encyclopedia costs ten times as much as the 
new dictionary, and that the dictionary does not, 
according to its fly-leaf, “ aim at comprehensive- 
ness” although it~ includes 16,000 current 

scientific terms. This raises once again the ques- - 
tion of how far it is worth sacrificing compre- 
hensiveness to price in a reference book. If the 
compilers can find room to define “ flatulence,” 
should they not have squeezed im a few lines 
for the “tunnel diode” ? And surely no dic- 
tionary that includes “ Fletcher’s trolley ” should 
omit “ Reynolds Number.” 
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HOME REPORT | 


Edinburgh's 
Empty Seats 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


; Lt ig the advent of summer, the season of international festivals 

is once again upon us, and in Edinburgh the citizenry looks 
forward, bleakly or hopefully, to the approaching cultural invasion 
of August. Edinburgh’s gallimaufry of music and the arts (now 
activated by Lord Harewood) is by no means unusual: there is 
scarcely a thriving tourist centre anywhere in the western world 
that has not augmented its seasonal revenue through investment 
in a local festival. 

Of the larger festivals, that of Salzburg has perhaps served as 
the model for burghal enterprise, drawing as it does upon three 
vital resources: the ambience of an historic and picturesque city 
and an audience potential of three million who throng the holiday 
resorts of the Salzkammergut every year despite the capricious 
climate ; the native talents of the Vienna State Opera, the Vienna 
Philharmonic and the Burgtheater, who provide the artistic back- 
bone of the festival ; and established annual state, provincial and 
civic subsidies totalling just under £300,000 to meet the overheads 
of the weeks of preparation and rehearsal and the inevitable 
deficiency on the operatic productions. 

‘This subsidy is in fact nearly half the annual Arts Council subsidy 
to the Royal Opera House in London, and, if it seems extravagant, 
it should be borne in mind that the standards which have resulted 
have given the city of Salzburg an average annual revenue from 
American visitors alone of more than $5 million, while last year 
the estimated gross revenue from all visitors to the Salzburg festival 
exceeded £8 million, of which 72 per cent represented an income 
to the Austrian national exchequer from foreign tourists. 

In broad financial terms, the Edinburgh festival has, since its 
inception in 1947, proved a salutary, if not quite a comparable, 
success. The gross revenue to the city and to the country as a 
whole is estimated at between £30 and £40 million over the four- 
‘teen years, of which 40 per cent is the revenue from foreign visitors 
—a very high percentage bearing in mind the Edinburgh burgesses’ 
reputed attitude to strangers. Subsidy to the festival over the 
same period has totalled about £650,000, and the accumulated 
deficit at present stands at just over £90,000, including a substantial 
proportion of fixed assets, which is now borne on a bank overdraft. 

In so far as money has been made avail- 
able for investment in the arts in Britain, 
donations to the Edinburgh festival have not 
in fact been illiberal ; that the festival is now 
an established international attraction shows 
clearly that, for their immediate purpose, 
they have been adequate. To the initial 
fund of just over £61,000 established in 
1947, of which the Arts Council, Edinburgh 4s 

approximately one third each, the corpora- 
tion made an annual contribution during the 
first ten years of £15,000, which was in- 
creased to £25,000 in 1958, and this year 
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is to rise to £70,000. Arts Council contributions have risen 
steadily from £3,000 in 1949 to £15,000 in 1960, while since 1949 
Edinburgh businessmen have contributed sums varying from 
£10,000 to £17,000—a relative withdrawal of private enterprise. 

Gross annual expenditure has risen steeply in recent years, from 
£85,246 in 1947 to £246,040 in 1960, while income from the box 
office has also risen, though less sharply, from £64,246 in 1947 to 
£164,634 in 1960. Donations last year totalled £66,500, including 
£8,000 from the Scottish Command, being half its net profits from 
the regular military tattoo before Edinburgh Castle, and this shows 
no substantial increase over the contributions for the initial year ; 
indeed, donations represent only one-fifth of the amount given 
annually to the Salzburg festival, from a nation with over seven 
times Austria’s population. 


spaces and Edinburgh, and their climates, possess more than 
a superficial resemblance, and if he does not have the flair for 
hospitality which is the Austrian’s birthright, the canny Scot is 
swiftly adapting himself. As the British tourist industry grows, 
the potential foreign audience for the Edinburgh festival is not so 
far removed from that for Salzburg. The general repertoire covered 
by the two festivals is also largely similar, although in Edinburgh 
the more cosmopolitan nature of the artists engaged is an equal 
attraction to Salzburg’s use of largely indigenous talents—if not a 
greater. 

The fundamental difference between the two festivals is two- 
fold, and in the long term view, both these factors point to 
the present root weakness of the Edinburgh festival and British 
music as a whole. The first factor is the vast difference in the 
amount of subsidy which each festival receives ; and the second 
is that, while all the main events at Salzburg play invariably to a 
capacity audience—tickets are, in fact, at a considerable premium 
—ticket sales at Edinburgh last year 
amounted to only 74 per cent of 
capacity: of approximately 266,000 
available seats, nearly 67,000 remained 
unsold. 

This is not alarming, but it does account 
for the accumulated Edinburgh deficiency 
over the years. In 1960 full capacity 
audiences were achieved in the five concerts 
by the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra, 
whose programmes consisted largely of con- 
temporary Russian music ; and also by the 
Royal Ballet, giving two programmes which 
included no work earlier than Stravinsky’s 
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“ Petrouchka.” The Gateway Theatre achieved 97 per cent capa- 
city with Bjgrnsen’s “ Mary Tudor in Scotland,” which undoubtedly 
excited more local interest than other items in the festival ; and the 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera, in a far from popular programme 
of operas which included two contemporary works, secured 91 
per cent. Other audiences, however, ranged from 85 per cent for 
the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre to as low as 45 per cent for the 
Little Ballet Troupe of Bombay and 32 per cent for La Compagnie 
Roger Planchon. 

Opera and ballet, with their very large overheads, always require 
a subsidy, and it was inevitable that the Glyndebourne company, 
whose engagement cost £47,000, had a box-office deficiency of 
£24,583 despite the high-attendance figures. The Usher Hall con- 
certs, on the.other hand, with their low overheads, made an overall 
surplus of £6,725 with’an average - ‘attendance ‘of $3 per cent. 
Deficits or surpluses, however, give noAccurate picture:of the broad 
financial success, to the festival as a whole, of individual enter- 
prises, which is really to be measured by the extent of their 
patronage ; and it is significant that the three items which main- 
tained the highest percentages of attendance—the Royal Ballet, the 
Glyndebourne opera, and the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra— 
were the three which certainly possess an internatinal reputation. 

The immense subsidy which the Russian orchestra receives (it 
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was extended to cover a large portion of its expenses in coming 
here, and so enable it to -be engaged at the equivalent cost.of a 
major British orchestra) is one reason for its reputation ; the benign 
patronage of Mr Christie has also been a basic factor in the for- 
tunes of the Glyndebourne opera. But the Austrians themselves 
are prepared to pay much more to secure the artistic qualities which 
will make a festival ring true not once, but continually. The reper- 
toire for Salzburg is prepared and rehearsed for many weeks in 
advance ; Edinburgh can afford no such special productions, and 
as far as British orchestras, opera and ballet are concerned, must 
rely on standard repertoire. The Leningrad Symphony, in par- 
ticular, made a mockery of the pretensions to internationalism 
of the Philharmonia orchestra, which was appearing in Edinburgh 
at the same time. 

Importing opera from abroad has not in the past cost appreciably 
more than the engagement of British companies ; the Stockholm 
opera in 1959 cost £48,000, the Stuttgart State Opera in 1958, 
£49,000, but it has been so much money lost to the national 
exchequer. This summer will be predominantly British fare, with 
the Royal Opera from Covent Garden and the London Symphony 
Orchestra, fresh from spectacular successes at the Vienna spring 
festival. It remains to be seen if their financial welfare has been 
properly attended to. 


Non-Commissioned Custodians 


FROM OUR SPECIAL, CORRESPONDENT 


oO bow the managing director to his 
Bentley, to “win” an extra filing 


the office boy from his habit of whistling on 
the stairs, there is nobody like the British 
commissionaire. Rounded out by innumer- 
able mugs of tea, their bemedalled breasts 
bring to the motor show or the evening dog 
track a touch of military dignity: every 
male, under those searching glances, is on 
his best behaviour. 


Three organisations—the Corps of Com- 
missionaires, the United Services Corps and 
the Royal Artillery Association—enroll 
these sturdy veterans ; while all three are of 
unimpeachable respectability, the original 
Corps of Commissionaires, set up after the 
Crimean war to provide jobs for disabled 
veterans returning to a nation in slump, 
remains the corps d’élite. Its commandant 
is a great-great-nephew of the founder (a 
brother of the third of the John Walters who 
ensured that the nineteenth-century Times 
newspaper deserved its soubriquet of 
Thunderer): the Queen is Chief Life 
Governor, and—a post he kept when he left 
the Throne—the Duke of Windsor is Life 
Governor. The Board of Governors can 





expenses and to the fund which provides 


tions are worked out between the man and 
the firm which asks the corps to send a 
candidate along: the corps’ uniform must 
be worn, and the firm must make a small 
subscription to the independent fund which 
pays the salaries of the corps’ twelve officers 

A wage of {12 a week is about the 
minimum in London, and many employers 
also pay the men’s corps subscriptions and 
uniform levies. Duties may range from the 
purely ceremonial (the doorman at the Insti- 
tute of Directors is reputed to be seven feet 
tall) to the utilitarian—Rolls-Royce employ 
50 commissionaires on security duties. 
Many commissionaires also make an extra 
pound or two in the evenings or at week- 
ends, at exhibitions or race meetings, or as 
doormen in theatres. 

On joining the corps, the new recruit 
wears the insignia of the rank with which he 
left the service: he may be promoted within 
the corps according to his employment 
record and the number of times he turns up 
for the annual ceremonial parades. Service 
rivalries, of course, persist and provide food 
for the members’ own esprit; navy men 
claim that the ex-sergeant majors are good 
for nothing but shouting and stamping, 
while others allege that ex-petty officers are 


boast a Field Marshal and a Marshal of the 
RAF, seventeen officers of general or 
equivalent rank, and seven members of the 
Walter family. It is a powerful tradition. 


The 4,628 commissionaires are all ex- 
regulars, mostly ex-warrant officers or 
NCOs, and all left their service with an 
“Exemplary ” or “ Very Good ” character. 
Just a few rose to become officers. On 
entering the corps they pay £1, and each 
month subscribe 31s. towards the corps 


their immaculate black uniforms with the 
gleaming leather cross-belt. New recruits 
must also deposit £10 in the corps savings 
bank. The bank was originally intended 
to provide a nest-egg against retirement, 
but with increased prosperity and the 
growth of other means of saving deposits 
are now limited to £50, to relieve 
the corps of the burden of administering a 
vast fund. 

The corps, however, is not an employer 
but an employment agency. Pay and condi- 


a menace to typists. But the army is heavily 
in the majority: in 1959, 432 joined from 
the army, against 128 from the navy, the 
marines and the RAF. 


a: year, only Edinburgh, Leeds and 
Liverpool of the nine provincial head- 

quarters had members for whom they could 
oor hak elle The corps has at times been 
sorely tempted to admit former Naomi oe 
to membership, so great is the d d for 
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their services. Full employment means 
that—with profound tact—the corps can 
make sure that its men only work for firms 
of the utmost respectability, and that they 
do not find themselves lending a spurious 
gloss to strip-tease joints: it is a far cry 
from the days when this was a rescue opera- 








oBopy can blame the insurance com- 
N panies of Britain—or at any rate those 
of them who are members of the Accident 
Offices Association—for wishing to increase 
their premium rates on motor car risks 
which, they say, are the only ones which 
regularly end in disaster and red ink on 
the balance sheet. The average motorist, 
however, will continue to blame the com- 
panies and to consider that, unless he is in- 
volved in a really damaging accident every 
year, he is not getting his money’s worth. 


The problem is obviously worse in con- 
gested areas. A car being used in London 
is extremely vulnerable, and may cost twice 
as much to insure as a similar one in a rural 
area. It will soon cost more—up to 20 per 
cent more within the London postal dis- 
trict. This selectivity is fair enough. What 
is not so fair, in the opinion of the motoring 
organisations, is that there is very little dis- 
crimination between good and bad drivers 
on the part of the companies, so” that the 
careful, skilled driver is undoubtedly paying 
for the sins of less accomplished road-users. 


Naturally there is some reward for careful 
driving, in the form of an annual reduction 
(usually ten per cent) of the premium pro- 
vided there have been no claims against 
the company. Unfortunately this process 
is not indefinitely continuous: 40 per 
cent is the normal maximum for no-claims 
bonuses, and at that rate the motorist 
is still paying, in absolute rather than 
relative terms, a great deal for the 
privilege of covering minor damage. After 
five accident-free years, for imstance, 
the average small British car would have 
cost about £150 in insurance—and only a 
really savage “ prang ” would cost as much 
to put right. A bad driver, on the other 
hand, might have paid {£200 for those five 
years and have cost his insurance company 
as much as {100 a year; which is why 
insurance companies lose money on Cars. 


The good driver of a small saloon is 
in a happy position compared with the 
owner of even the mildest or oldest of sports 
cars. For some reason not unconnected 





Motorists’ 
Knock 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


tion for destitute old soldiers: The danger 
now is that, as the army gets smaller and 
retirement gratuities get larger, the scarcer 
veterans will turn away from the continued 
joys of a smart uniform—and of a much- 
respected status—and set up in business 
for themselves. 








with flaming youth in red two-seaters, insur- 
ance companies see all sports car drivers as 
hell-bent demons at full throttle: and 
annual premiums on this type of car may 
be as much as 20 per cent of the insured 
value in London. It is difficult to see how a 
company could lose, except by a write-off, 
after the first two years. (Journalists, too, 
are apparently thought of as drink-crazed 
maniacs remorselessly speeding after scoops.) 
Not only is the premium high. No cover 
is normaliy allowed to the car’s passengers, 
and the owner must agree to pay the first 
part (often £50) of any claim. 


O-CLAIMS bonuses are often lost 
through no fault of even the best of 
drivers. In any accident in which blame 
cannot immediately be ascertained, both 
parties naturally claim that they were in the 
tight. In an ordered world their respective 
insurance companies would argue the case, 
taking it to court if necessary, and the guilty 
party’s company would pay ‘the costs of 
both, It is not, however, an ordered world, 
and on receipt of a claim, it is the practice 
for an insurance company to pay up 
promptly, avoiding litigation, almost certain 
to get its money back after the next acci- 
dent, but penalising whichever driver was, 
in fact, in the right. This is known as 
“ knock-for-knock ”. 


Yet the no-claims bonus seems the fairest 


way of spreading the burden of insurance ' 


costs, and the motoring organisations 
encourage it. Its great drawback is that it 
is not large enough to make the process of 
insurance both economic and an incentive 
to good driving. But there is some hope of 
improvement: members of the Institute of 
Advanced Motorists are usually able to get 
much larger reductions by way of the 
bonus. Perhaps the eventual answer 
will be swingeing premiums (£200 a year 
would not be too much for some London 


drivers) and a sliding scale bonus which, 


‘relieved the careful driver of all but 10 per 
cent of his premium after five safe years. 
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BBC 
Takes 
soundings 


SS Ph BBC has not, until lately, been a 
notable blower of its own trumpet ; but 
the possibility of the award of a third and 
subsequent television channels to blatantly 
non-Reithian organisations has ended this 
modesty. The latest coy lifting of the bushel 
under which its idiot’s lantern has been 
hidden is Facts and Figures about Viewing 
and Listening,* which, though professedly 
unconnected with anything the Pilkington 
Commission may be thinking, comes at a 
clearly convenient time. BBC-TV, with 
24.6 million viewers in the average day, is 
said to be 2 million better off than ITV 
(and this gap has tended to widen). ITV’s 
viewers, however, spend longer at their sets 
than the BBC’s: and there are more of 
them at any given moment of the day. But 
there is apparently a limit (under 13 hours 
a week) to the amount of time even they 
can bear the burden and, according to the 
BBC, this limit is not likely to be raised by 
starting another channel. 


BBC-TV is apparently preferred by 50 
per cent of those whose education went on 
until the age of 17 or longer, ITV by only 
37 per cent ; on less cultured minds who 
left school at 15 or 16, ITV (52 per cent) 
makes a more favourable impression than 
BBC (30 per cent) ; and among those who 


- learnt nothing after they were 14, ITV is 


more than three times as popular. The first 
group, however, constitutes no more than 
one-tenth of the population, and the last 
nearly two-thirds. 


Little of the survey is devoted to sound 
broadcasting, and what there is is depressing. 
In the past ten years sound has lost 75 per 
cent of its evening audience, but only 25 
per cent of its daytime audience, when TV 
is off the air. That these and the total 
patronage are the only significant figures 
given about sound radio will add further 
unease to those producers and listeners who 
believe that sound, if not now dead, will 
not be long a-dying in its present form. The 
BBC’s plan to operate small, daytime 
“local” stations, on the other hand, may 
gain support from these figures. 


The purpose of the survey may, as is 
claimed, be purely to feed the interest of 
experts on broadcasting. But its superfici- 
ally convincing arguments for the BBC’s 
worth, its respect for quality, and the un- 
lettered following for ITV are hardly 
fortuitous. As if to clinch it all, mere num- 
bers, according to the BBC, are meaning- 
less (as, by implication, is TAM rating), for 
it has found that an audience of 6 million 
need not necessarily like what it sits through. 
Could this possibly be special pleading ? 


* BBC Publications. 5s. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY jis preparea partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London 





paeaientiatael 





Caution 
on the Brink 


VERYBODY has been waiting for the American President to 
speak again. All comment, all official planning, all inter-allied 
negotiation have had a contingent air because it was evident 

that Mr Kennedy would soon be rising from his bed and his 
crutches and facing the television cameras anew. Nothing under- 
lines so Clearly the supremacy of his position, as the Chief 
Executive of the United States, as the leader of the western alliance 
and as the antagonist of Mr Khrushchev, with his uniformed and 
bemedalled militancy, in a drama that in personal confrontations 
takes the classical Greek simplicity of form. The ultimate decisions 
can come only from Mr Kennedy. On Wednesday he presented 
himself, erect, hale, forceful, breezy at times, prodigal of statistics 
and impervious to the probing of the press—much his usual self 
but looking a little older and a little sterner. 

The President said nothing that had not been said before by 
members of his Cabinet. He refused to be drawn into extremes ; 
he took a “firm but not belligerent ” attitude ; he restated the 
determination of the West to stand on its rights but declined to 
give Mr Khrushchev any clues to future American policy. The 
President has not yet made up his mind on that policy ; nor has he 
yet made up his mind on the equally important question of how 
it is to be timed. He is still at the stage of taking advice on the 
two related issues which face him—Berlin, which overshadows all 
else, and the intertwined question of resuming atomic tests and 
organising the disarmament conference. 

If this seems a long process, allowance should be made for two 
considerations. Mr Kennedy was blamed for not taking enough 
advice before he allowed the plans for the Cuban invasion to go 
beyond the point-of no return, and an extensive if straggling public 
and private debate is the American way of agreeing on great 
national issues. The President’s advisers, official and unofficial, 
are, like his allies, divided into two broad central groupings, with 
extreme elements on either wing: those who oppose any negotia- 
tions with the Russians, or at least any that carry a hint of 
concessions on western rights ; and those who would agree to some. 
Many in the “ tough ” group would also favour prompt resumption 
of atomic testing by the United States. 

They argue that the status quo in Berlin is the most favourable 
position for the West just because it sticks in the Russian throat ; 
they see no advantage in changing it. They see every advantage 
in the “escape hatch” in Berlin which drains the lifeblood from 
East Germany ; and they want to challenge the Russians to sign 
a separate treaty with the East Germans. Above all, they fear 
that any retreat would destroy the western alliance’s belief in itself. 
Mr Acheson, to. whom the President inclines and who is preparing 


a report on the Berlin situation, is believed to take this line, as do , 


General de Gaulle and the West Germans. 

The other group believes that an American refusal to discuss, 
or even a resistance to discussing, an issue which could detonate 
a thermonuclear war is no way to maintain the unity of the alliance, 
or to preserve the freedom of West Berlin. They-~fear that-the 


neutrals would be antagonised if the threat of war over who should 
stamp the documents of those travelling to Berlin were brought 
to the United Nations. They consider that in such a maiter 
it is impossible to refuse to talk, especially when the Russians 
want to talk, and that the United States would inevitably be 
dragged to the conference table. But even this group is very 
“hard” on no concession being made on western rights ; even a 
suspicion of “ softness” brings vigorous opposition. 

A fortnight ago Senator Mansfield, who is the Democratic 
leader in the Senate but was speaking for himself, unearthed an 
old idea of his for uniting both East and West Berlin in a free 
city under international control—not knowing that Mr Khrushchev 
had ruled this out to the President in Vienna. Mr Mansfield was 
attacked for dooming Berlin to the fate of Danzig by a group of 
Republicans led by the liberal Senator Javits. The supposed ten- 
dency of the British to make concessions is no less unpopular, and 
it is thought rather snaky of them to press the question of military 
measures as a way of forcing American policy into the open. 

Official Washington, like the newspaper columnists, is con- 
vinced that Mr Khrushchev must be bluffing. Notwithstanding 
Russian arrogance (displayed in the preliminary disarmament talks 
last week), Americans cannot believe that he will risk war over Ber- — 
lin, or even give irrevocable control of the trigger to the East Ger- 
mans. They draw attention to “ fuzzy ” points in Mr Khrushchey’s 
aide mémoire, to the hints reaching the White House in 
devious ways that the Russians aie ready to postpone action, if 
only some sort of talks are started by the end of the year, if only — 
the West Germans are not given nuclear warheads, and to Mr 
Khrushchev’s avoidance in his latest speech of the six-month dead- 
line that might be taken for an ultimatum. They see the whole 
affair in the light of a big business game.of bluff, counter-bluff and 
double-bluff. In their view Mr Khrushchev has to bluff his East 
German allies into thinking that he means to ease, at any cost, their 
desperate plight, and bluff the Chinese people’s warmongers into 
thinking that he is ready for the annihilating war that would hand 
the leadership of world communism to them. Some officials believe 
that one condition of any talks will be the closing of the Berlin 
escape hatch. Others argue that the Russians see in the whole 
crisis a means of diverting American attention from constructive 
foreign policies elsewhere in the world. 


fee President’s reaction seems to be to play it slow ; to spend 
the next months stiffening allied unity and educating the public 
to believe that what the Russians want is not Berlin, but the 
liquidation of the West. The reply to the Russian aide mémoire 
will probably be issued soon after the national holiday on July 4th ; 
later may come a lengthy White Paper giving the western case 
to the world (unless this is incorporated in the official reply). 
Bargaining positions would not be taken up until after the West 
German elections and the Communist Party.Congress in the early 
autumn ; then the annual United Nations Assembly would provide 
a world forum for arguing the rightness of the western case as 
well as for castigating Mr Khrushchev’s thermonuclear threats, 
the Russian torpedoing of the, test ban conference and any diffi- 
culties. which the Russians make over disarmament. Only in late 
autumn would the West consider trying to get the Russians to 
Re ba. sta ee 
into a condition of permanently suspended crisis. - 
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Though the President declined to be quoted publicly on the 

subject, it is conceded privately that American words must be backed 
up by military preparedness. Here, however, the military planners 
are in a quandary. The voluminous contingency plans provide for 
only limited “ probes” of blocked access routes to Berlin before 
nuclear weapons are used ; and for this the present forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation are adequate. But to impress the 
Russians something positive must be done ; the difficulty is that 
they could overtrump any strengthening of American forces in 
Europe easily by moving up more Soviet divisions. Flying a 
division of the strategic reserve forces to Bavaria, though it may 
be done, would be little more than a gesture. The Russians can 
outbid the West on conventional arms ; from this military fact 
emerges the conclusion now being studied in detail in the Depart- 
ment of Defence: that the only moves likely to impress the Russians 
are preparations for thermonuclear war. 

' These fall into two parts: the easier part is to increase the state 
of alert in the Strategic Air Command and the British Bomber 
Command (which will certainly be expected); the harder part 
is to put civil defence into a credible state of readiness. The broad 
plan is to do all that can be done with the resources available 
in the next six months: this would exclude deep shelters, since 
they could not be built in time, but fall-out shelters could be 
made ready and stocked with food, water and medicines ; instruc- 
tions on fall-out and survival techniques could be distributed to 
the civil population ; the organisation for dealing with catastrophes 
could be overhauled and some exercises in evacuating cities carried 
out. But all this would require a massive appropriation from 
Congress at once and this would heat up the crisis atmosphere 
faster than is envisaged by present plans. 

Such a programme would certainly wake the civil population 
to realities. But the American public’s readiness to support any- 
thing so drastic is problematic. It is thus hard to imagine how 
the game of brinkmanship is to be played. The thought of improvis- 
ing it at the last moment alarms some White House thinkers who 
foresee that, in view of the importance of striking first with nuclear 
weapons in a showdown, even the probing by a patrol of the routes 
to Berlin could start the timetable of nuclear preparations moving 
on both sides far faster than the fatal military timetable which 
defeated the frantic efforts of diplomats to avoid war in 1914. The 
plain fact is that the members of the “tough” school are still 
using euphemisms like “ partial mobilisations,” “exerting force ” 
and “ exercising power” when they should be facing the implica- 
tions of nuclear war. For this reason, it may be surmised, if the 
President continues to play it cool the policy of cautious but time 
gaining negotiation, backed by cautious but meaningful preparations 
for a nuclear showdown, may come out on top in the next few 
months. 


Président Overhoused ? 


ONGRESS has given Mr Kennedy more for housing than any 
President has a right to expect—practically everything that 

he asked for, both in programmes and in money. The compromise 
Bill which came out of the conference between representatives 
of the House and Senate this week was more generous than either 
of the Bills that went into it. With the improvement in the 
economic situation since he sent his request to Congress last March 
and his growing concern about the inflationary effect of increased 
government spending, Mr Kennedy may in fact be regretting 
the legislators’ magnanimity. But the Bill will add only about 
$250 million to federal outlays in the coming fiscal year and the 


total of $4.9 billion—Republicans maintain that the amount involved . 


is really twice that, because subsidies for public housing have been 
left out of the calculation—is to be spread over four years. 
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The President has been given more money than he wanted, for 
the moment at least, to help cities to solve their public transport 
problems. As another part of its attempt to improve urban living 
conditions and to prevent suburban blight—two-fifths of the 
money is to be devoted to redevelopment projects—the Bill also 
permits grants to be made to local authorities so that they can 
set aside land for parks, but only $50 million is allowed for this, 
not the $100 million which the Administration wanted. However, 
the President has been given $500 million, instead of the $50 mil- 
lion he requested, for loans to finance local public works and the 
programme for loans for building houses on farms has been ex- 
tended. These last two clauses appealed especially to conservatives 
—Southerners and farmers—who have voted against housing bills 
in the past. These provisions, and the very expert way in which 
the Bill was handled and the Democratic majority held together, 
explain its quick and easy passage through the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Reversing the usual experience with housing legislation, it was 
in the Senate that this year’s Bill faced a crisis—as the result, 
oddly enough, of the defection of a liberal southern Senator—which 
nearly did serious damage to the only really striking new provision 
in it ; otherwise it consists almost entirely of continuations and 
accelerations of existing programmes. This new provision is for 
government guarantees for forty-year mortgages made available to 
people with moderate incomes—$4,000 to $6,000 a year—for the 
purchase of houses in the $9,000-$15,000 price range. The Presi- 
dent wanted these mortgages to be free of down payment but to 
rescue the scheme in the Senate and to smooth its passage in the 
House a small down payment was finally required. There are also 





How Good are American 
Houses? 














Totals for whole 59.3 
United States 73% 
# 





Figures show millions of housing units in each region = as 
Percentages show number which are sound with all plumbing facilities 


- HE 1960 Census of Housing found that 8 per cent of the 
residential units in the United States which had all 
plumbing facilities—that is, which had hot and cold running 
water, a flush toilet and a bath or shower inside the building— 
were in a deteriorating condition. Another 19 per cent were 
either dilapidated or lacking one or more of the plumbing 
facilities. In California only 14 per cent of the housing units 
were in these groups, while in Mississippi well over half of 
them were. Housing standards were far below the national 
average in most of the southern states and in Maine, the 
Dakotas and Alaska (this state and Hawaii are included in the 
statistics for the Pacific region but not shown on the map). 
There are about 54 million housing units in both New York and 
California, with over 3 million each in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Illinois and 2.§ million in Michigan. 
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to be loans to encourage the building of houses and flats for rent to 
people in this income group who, it is said, have been priced out 
of the private housing market without being poor engugh to qualify 
for subsidised public housing (which is also to be stepped up 
under the Bill). The new programme is admittedly an experiment 
and many experts doubt whether it will prove attractive or practical. 
The still lagging building industry may get more immediate help 
from the Bill’s provisions encouraging people who already own 
houses to borrow money for improving them and colleges to build 
more dormitories for their students. 


General to the White House 


LTHOUGH the appointment of General Maxwell Taylor to the 

White House staff, as Military Representative of the President, 
is not linked officially with the General’s investigation of the Cuban 
operation, it is undoubtedly the result of the lessons learned from 
that affair and an attempt to ensure that the fiasco is not repeated 
—particularly over Berlin, to which the General is to devote his 
immediate attention. His investigation of the Cuban operation, and 
especially of the part played there by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, is complete and he has reported to the President on it 
orally. What he said is not known but it is thought that he recom- 
mended little or no change in the agency, although there may be 
some reorganisation after the Killian committee has finished its 
more detailed report. However, what General Taylor may have 
recommended, and what in any case the President has obviously 
decided is needed, is someone on the White House staff to analyse 
and co-ordinate reports from the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies. This is what General Taylor will do ; he will also advise 
the President on all military matters, representing him abroad when 
necessary. 


General Taylor is known as an intellectual, sciicuimadions soldier . . 
who will be able to hold-his.own with the pride of-professors in the -- 
White House, and with the politicians too. As Army Chief of Staff -- 


he was out of sympathy with the defence planning of the 
Eisenhower Administration and later elaborated his theories in a 
book, along lines which the Kennedy Administration has followed 
in some of its military thinking. In particular he complained that 
the modernised Army was not being equipped or trained to fight 
conventional or limited wars. But the fact. that General Taylor is 
so in tune with the President’s outlook, coupled with Mr Kennedy’s 
habit of bypassing official government channels of communication, 
has given rise to fears that the General may be going to usurp, or 
interfere with, the statutory functions of the Secretary of Defence 
and the four Joint Chiefs of Staff as the President’s military advisers, 
to act as the single Chief of Staff which Congress has always refused 
to authorise. 


These fears are accentuated because General Tayior’s appoint- 
ment came shortly after there had been a tendency to blame the 
Joint Chiefs for the Cuban disaster—although the President took 
trouble to demonstrate his confidence in them—and just as the 
terms of office of two of the four are ending. But General Le May, 
the new Chief of the Air Force, who is responsible for building the 
country’s strategic bomber strength up to its present high efficiency, 
is not a man to permit any encroachment on his rights ; nor, prob- 
ably, is Admiral Anderson who is leaving command of the Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean to become Chief of Naval Operations. 
The announcement of General Taylor’s appointment stated specific- 
ally that he would sot be interposed between the President and the 
Joint Chiefs, although he would assist the President in reaching 
decisions—assistance which is certainly needed by the President 
with his lack of experience in military matters. 


_ France to the United States 
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Storm over 
the “Tropics” 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


E pockets or purses. of 
travellers returning from 


need no longer bulge suspi- 
ciously because they want to 
read Mr Henry Miller’s famous 
book, “ Tropic of Cancer.” June 24th was the official publication 
date for the Grove Press’s first American edition of this contro- 
versial work, which for the past twenty-seven years has been legally 
unobtainable in America. Now those who can afford to pay $7.50 
can buy the book openly instead of running the risk of having it 
confiscated by the Customs because of its allegedly obscene and 
pornographic passages. In fact, the first edition has been on sale 
for more than a month and the first printing of 30,000 copies has 
been nearly exhausted, although some bookshops, including a large 
chain in New York, have refused, so far, to distribute Mr Miller’s 
most famous book. 


“Tropic of Cancer” was written in France in 1931 and pub- 
lished there in 1934 when Mr Miller was 43 years old. By 1939 
it had been reprinted five times in Paris and when the war brought 
thousands of Américan soldiers to Franee many of them discovered: 





_ Mr Miller with joy. _He seemed to be speaking directly to the post- 


wat generation: By then he had returned: to. the’ United States, 
and he began to-achieve a limited-fame in his own country. At 
that time he was living -in an isolated part of the Californian coast 
and his home, perched high on the side of a mURAIR; became a 
Mecca to hundreds-of pilgrims.- _-- 

A very shy man in his personal relationships, Mr Miller has 
always tried hard to maintain a-certain measure of isolation from 
the: world at large. He is a wonderful listener; an erudite and: 
cheerful conversationalist but an unhappy lecturer or party-goer, 
who is miserable among large groups of strangers.. For many years, 
Mr Miller lived precariously on the edge of poverty and once he 
even. advertised in an American magazine for financial assistance 
so that he might continue his writing.. He was surprised to find 
himself almost overwhelmed by the number of strangers who sent 
small and large loans. Since those days, Mr Miller’s ‘financial 
position has improved and it took the Grove Press more than three 


‘years to persuade him to allow “ Tropic of Cancer ” to be printed 


in the United States, even though he was offered $50,000 for the — 
publication rights. As he himself explained his reluctance: 

I don’t want to be the central figure in a great controversy about 
my books. I don’t want to take time irom my writing to be inter- 
viewed on the radio and television or for the newspapers. Besides, 
the people whose opinion, I most care about have all read the 
books and I’m not interested in those who want to buy them just 
to look at what they think are dirty words. 


“Tropic of Cancer” has been described by Mr Lawrence 
Durrell as a work that stands beside “ Moby Dick,” and as “ the 
book of someone whose fidelity to himself has conquered the nar- 
row confines in which we normally hem the range of subjects per- 
missible to art.” This opinion is shared by many other writers and . 
critics, all of whom agree that the book must be regarded as a 
work of art. But eight years ago a federal judge in San Francisco 
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ruled that the “ Tropics ” books—there is a companion work called 
“Tropic of Capricorn ’—were only pornography with an “ evil 
stench ” and upheld the seizure of two copies sent into the country 
by a university professor. Since that time there has been a notice- 
able retreat from censorship in the courts ; in the most recent case 
the Grove Press was upheld in its right to use the post to distribute 
its unexpurgated edition of “ Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” 

Legal action against allegedly obscene or pornographic books can 
be taken on the local, state or federal level in the United States. 
Cities and counties have hundreds of ordinances providing for the 
arrest and trial of the sellers of books which are obscene in the 
judgment of the police. In addition, almost all the states have 
anti-obscenity laws. There is no federal anti-obscenity law, as 
such, but the federal government can take action through the Post 
Office and the Bureau. of the Customs. Two courses aré open to 
the Postmaster General when he thinks that.“ obscene ” material is 
being distributed through the post. It can be inspected, ‘provided 
it has not been sent first class, and if there is any question about its 
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right to be sent it can be held up for a legal opinion—an opinion 
which may be, and frequently is, appealed to higher courts. The 
Postmaster General may also order the return of money sent 
through the post in payment for such materials. 

When “ Tropic of Cancer” appeared last month, the Postmaster 
General moved against it as he had in the case of “ Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover,” but this time his legal adviser decided to issue no 
ruling on the book until a court case, involving confiscation of the 
“ Tropics ” books by the Customs, is concluded. This is the other 
method by which the federal government can take action against 
books—through the Customs Bureau, which is under the juris- 
diction of the Treasury and which has the legal authority to con- 


fiscate and destroy obscene material imported into the country. 


For many years, the Treasury has exercised its powers of confisca- 
tion against Mr Miller’s work and it has not been possible to bring 
his “ Tropics ”» or certain of his other books into the country 
openly. Now, there is a good chance that the Treasury will be 
over-ruled by the courts. Just this week a federal judge in New 








Privileged Dollars 


~NEW YORK 
& yes Administration has run into strong 
opposition from businessmen and 
others in its attempt to tighten up taxa- 
tion on American subsidiaries operating 
abroad. As the law now stands, their 
earnings are subject to American taxation 
only if and when they are returned to the 
United States as dividends ; funds that 
are re-employed abroad do not come 
within the jurisdiction of the Internal 
Revenue Service. Foreign subsidiaries 
must, of course, pay local taxes on profits 
to the country in which they are incor- 
porated, but in many countries (though by 
no means all) these taxes are substantially 
below the American rate of 52 per cent. 
In the second place, earnings that are 
repatriated now get preferential tax treat- 
ment compared with those of domestic 
companies, 

The American tax authorities levy the 
corporation tax against the sum remitted 
to the United States and then allow the 
company a credit for all taxes paid abroad. 
But since foreign taxes have already been 
deducted from the money sent home, the 
tax credit amounts to a second deduction 
and the combined rate actually paid falls 
well below 52 per cent. In 1957, the year 
covered by the great census of business 
investments in foreign countries which the 
Department of Commerce published 
recently, about 60 per cent of the earnings 
of foreign subsidiaries was retained 
abroad. 

In part of his recent tax message, Mr 
Kennedy asked Congress to rescind “ the 
privilege of tax deferral” for subsidiaries 
in developed countries, and to provide that 
the American corporate tax be levied on 
the gross income of the subsidiary before 
foreign taxes are deducted. These changes, 
it is estimated, would produce an addi- 
tional $250 million in revenue, but this 
is not the main consideration. The 


Administration has tried to emphasise 


that it is not opposed to foreign invest- 


ment—that all it wants is equal tax treat- 
ment for domestic and foreign operations 
—but clearly it feels that American cor- 
porations are showing quite enough 
enthusiasm for establishing. plants in 
Western Europe without being encouraged 
officially to do so. 


TS first concern is to strengthen the 
I balance of payments, but it is also of 
the opinion that some of the investment 


now going into Europe and Japan would | 
be much appreciated in the domestic 


market; as Mr Stanley Surrey, the chief 
tax adviser to the Treasury, explained: 
“The dollar that goes abroad is a dollar 
not invested at home.” Finally the pro- 
posed changes would close a sizeable tax 
“loophole.” The existing law makes 
possible the establishment of a subsidiary 
in a low-tax or “ tax-haven” country for 
the exclusive purpose of evading United 
States taxation; these so-called sub- 
sidiaries often amount to no more than a 
printed letterhead. . Alternatively, com- 


panies which are conducting legitimate — 


business abroad can juggle their finances 
(by transferring patent rights, manage- 
ment fees and so on) so as to accumulate 
profits in the foreign subsidiary instead 
of in the parent company, where they will 
be taxed. 

At the public hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee witnesses 
from the business community concen- 
trated their fife on the proposal to tax 
earnings that are re-invested abroad. One 
of the main arguments for the defence was 
that this change would bring only tem- 
porary relief to the balance of payments 
since a reduced outflow of capital was 
bound in the longer run to lower the 
volume of remittarices; in 1957 such remit- 
tances were about equal to new. capital 
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obtained from the United States. Other 
points made were that other countries (in- 
cluding Britain) follow much the. same 
practice as: America now does in taxing 
only repatriated earnings; that in countries 
where low corporation taxes are offset by 
high sales taxes American companies will 
be unfairly burdened ; and that in many 
instances accumulated earnings have been 
an essential source of new capital. It was 
also pointed out that advanced countries 
such as Britain, France, West Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Canada tax company 
profits by approximately 50 per cent—so 
close to the American rate that little or no 
extra revenue would be gleaned. 

It seems likely that Congress will be 
sympathetic to these arguments and that 
no changes will be made in the system of 
“tax deferral.” The Administration is 
getting more support on the question of 
eliminating tax-havens although many 
people feel that this could be achieved 
without any very. radical alteration in the 
law. But even if the proposed changes 
were accepted, businessmen probably 
would not curtail their overseas activities 
very significantly as long as Europe offers 
a profitable market; the Treasury esti- 
mates that the outflow of capital might be 
curbed by some 7 per cent. 
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world-wide network of branches 


ravel anywhere in the world, you would be hard put to it 
find any important industrial or commercial centre 

here there isn’t a branch or a correspondent of The First 
ational City Bank of New York. 

In all, there are eighty-three branches in twenty-nine 

buntries, and seven thousand resident National City bank- 
’, helping to finance international trade. 

COMPREHENSIVE BANKING SERVICE. But there is much more 
First National City’s service than its normal day-to-day 


utine of banking, extensive and efficient as that may be. 
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Up-to-date credit information on many thousands of foreign companies, 
a monthly survey of the world’s economic trends, and letters of intro- 
duction to the managers of any overseas branch or correspondent, are 
but a few examples of the service The First National City can provide 
in expanding your overseas business. * 

Why not put these services to work for you, by contacting First 
National City now, either at 117 Old Broad Street, E.C.1 (LONdon 
Wall 1221) or 17 Bruton Street, W.1 (MAY fair 6600). 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 





42 AMERICAN SURVEY 


York decided that “Tropic of Cancer,” though “ nauseating and 
repulsive in parts,” is not obscene. It is unlikely that the Post- 
master General will make any move against the Grove Press until 
this case is disposed of finally ; until then, “ Tropic of Cancer” 
can be sent by post, instead of by freight or railway express, us 
had to be done with “ Lady Chatterley” until it was cleared by 
the courts. 


Perhaps just because the federal courts have become more 
liberal in defining obscenity and pornography, there has been an 
increase in local and state censorship. To some extent, this has 
been stimulated by branches of such groups as the National 
Organisation for Decency in Literature, which was established in 
1938 by a group of Roman Catholic bishops. These groups and 
others which are purely local attempt to police book shops and 
news stands and boycott those which refuse to stop selling pub- 
lications that such organisations consider improper. A good many 
of the books on these black-lists are the standard works of authors 
like Mr Hemingway, Mr Faulkner, Emile Zola and a wide range 
of other writers found in libraries throughout the country. 


Court’s Wide Net 


AST week the Supreme Court ended its busiest term with a 
& record-breaking volume of decisions in cases of typical diver- 
sity ; earlier in the session the Justices had ranged from rulings 
against members of the Communist party to one upholding the 
“ blue laws ”—the state statutes which forbid or limit the operation 
of businesses on Sunday. Most observers consider the hailmark 
of the session to have been the caution with which the Court 
handled deeply divisive constitutional issues. In the concluding 
batch of decisions the following were of particular interest or 
importance : 


1. State courts were forbidden to admit evidence in criminal cases 
which had been secured illegally. Such evidence has been barred 
from federal courts since 1914, but to extend the prohibition to 
state judicial procedure meant overturning a decision handed down 
by. the Supreme Court itself in 1949. It also involved a further 
stage in the process of applying the Bill of Rights to the states as 
well as to the federal government. Some 24 states. will now have 
to mend their ways. The end of this double standard means that 
federal prosecutors will no longer be able to get round the Consti- 
tution by turning over to the state authorities evidence procured 
as a result of unreasonable searches and seizures. The Court was 
divided § to 4. 


2. In another 5-4 decision the Justices held that when Congress, 
in the Railway Labour Act, required railway workers to join trade 
unions in order to hold their jobs, it did not mean to authorise 
the use of their dues for political purposes of which they dis- 
approved. The majority reversed the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
which had sought to remedy this abuse by abolishing compulsory 
membership in railway trade unions. But the remedy which the 
Supreme Court suggested—that the part of their dues used for 
political purposes should be returned to the dissenters—is likely 
to benefit accountants and lawyers more than the dissident workers. 
Constitutional issues were not considered by the majority and 
the practical effect of the ruling does not seem likely to be wide. 
In a parallel case, in which it upheld the right of Wisconsin to 
require lawyers to join the state Bar Association, the Court refused 
to rule on whether the association may spend a member’s dues on 
political projects which he opposes. 


3. The Court also refused to rule on the constitutionality of 
Connecticut’s law forbidding doctors to prescribe, and people to 
use, contraceptive devices, on the ground that the law is not being 
enforced ; only one prosecution has been brought—in 1940 as a 
test case—since the Act was adopted in 1879. Nevertheless, all 


birth control clinics in the state were closed after 1940 and they 
remain closed. About half of Connecticut’s residents are Roman 
Catholics. 
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4. The Court ruled unanimously that it is unconstitutional fo 
Maryland (and by inference for seven other states) to make q 
declaration of belief in a supreme being a condition of holding 
public office. 


5. It upheld lower courts in Louisiana in their view that the state’ 
“ interposition ” laws may not be used to frustrate court orders fo 
the admission of Negro children to white schools. 


Four days after the session ended Justice Frankfurter, who wrot 
the historic decision requiring the Communist party to register 
a’ subversive organisation, granted it a stay to permit an appe: 
for reconsideration. 


Carelessness at the AEC 


Ede: Atomic Energy Commission has confessed publicly—to i 
credit—that the explosion of a nuclear reactor at one of i 
experimental stations in Idaho last January could have been pre 
vented. It is not clear what caused the accident, whic 
killed three men, the first atomic fatalities in the Unite 
States, but there had been plentiful evidence previously th 
all was not well with the reactor and if the operator h 
been prudent it would have been closed down earlier. Th 
fault lay, the commission concluded, not only with carele 
management on the spot but also with confusion in t 
chain of responsibility within the commission, extending righ 
back to Washington. Some of those involved have now bet 
punished, responsibility has been clarified and precautions hat 
been tightened at all the commission’s facilities, something whi 
many experts have long urged. It is pointed out that the react 
involved was of a different type from those which produce po 

for civilian use and that in any case the commission applies mu 
stricter regulations to privately-operated reactors than it do: 
to its own. - 


Nevertheless the accident reinforces the view that the AEC h 
“a light-hearted approach to . . . the most deadly . . . proc 
that man has ever conceived.” These are the words of Just 
Douglas, dissenting from the Supreme Court’s recent decision t! 
the AEC may license private firms to build a nuclear power react 
without definite proof that it will be safe, leaving that until t 
time comes for granting an operating licence. The case ar 
over a commercial reactor being built in the neighbourhood 
Detroit, the first to be started near a large centre of populatit 
Local trade unions protested that since so much money ¥ 
being spent on construction the AEC would not be able to ref 
an operating licence once the plant was built, even if there we 
then doubts about its safety. On this the Supreme Court rl 
that it could not be assumed in advance that the AEC would! 
in its duty of protecting the public health and welfare. 


There is still pressure in Congress for taking the whole quest 
of security out of the control of the commission on the grou 
that it is too anxious to promote atomic undertakings to if 
on all the necessary precautions. But the decision has at lé 
removed one serious obstacle to the commission’s policy of lea 
commercial development of atomic energy to private groups 
argued that in practice it is almost impossible to devise satisfact 
safety measures before a plant is built and it is essential | 
commercial reactors should be near to potential consumers. Pie 
of obstacles remain, however, mainly as regards costs, and 
programme is grinding almost to a halt. The reduction in the} 
to be charged for nuclear fuel well help, but not very much, 
once again there is likely to be a demand in Congress for 
government to play a more positive part in the industry. 
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IRELAND 
OFFERS MAJOR 
ADVANTAGES 
TO MANUFACTURERS 
FOR WORLD 
MARKETS 







Ireland, with its go-ahead policy of planned 
economic expansion, offers exceptional 
advantages to every industry that looks to 
British and overseas markets. These advantages 
range from grants that reduce your capital 
outlay in establishing a new factory, to trade 
agreements that enable your products to enter 
markets under favourable conditions. 

Study what Ireland offers and you 

will see that here is the ideal site for 


your new factory. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF IRELAND 


14 ST. STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN 2. Telephone: DUBLIN 61965 


or contact Mr. Gerard MacCarthy, representative of the Industrial Development Authority, at 


| 
Write for two informative booklets describing the unique industrial opportunities in Ireland to: 
i The Irish Embassy, 17 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone: BELgravia 2171 


MOR 
REPAYABLE GRANTS FOR 
PREMISES, MACHINERY, 
TRAINING OF STAFF 


INCOME TAX- 
NO PROFITS TAX 










PLENTY 
OF INTELLIGENT, 
VERSATILE LABOUR 
AVAILABLE 











Substantial non-repayable grants are available for new 
industries, according to their potential. These grants 

can amount to full cost of site and factory, full cost of 
training staff, and half cost of plant and machinery. 


Ph se 2 No Income Tax or Profits Tax on profits from exports 
ay for ten years, with a further five years of reduced 

a. taxation. Completely free movement of capital and profits 
‘3 between the United Kingdom and Ireland. 


Shannon Free Airport Industrial Estate offers particular 
benefits to users of air freight: factories for 
renting, complete tax exemption until 1983, and grants. 
















Plentiful lavour is available — and wage levels are 
favourable. Ireland is the only North European country 
with a manpower surplus. 


Power is in ample supply. Transport facilities are 
excellent by road, rail or air. Dublin is 90 flying minutes 
from London. 


Trade Agreements: Nearly all products made in 
Ireland are exempt from British Customs. duties — and 
they enter major Commonwealth countries at 

the preferential rate of duty. 
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It was by meeting the challenges of his age that 
Hercules of old earned immortality.... HR 
To-day, Hercules still meets challenges. . ing 
Sih ete ‘ objection 
More—he anticipates them. For in industrial § but wou 
chemistry, research by Hercules Powder He also 
Company has produced many a “ break- pre: 


through” leading to better things. Take establish 


packaging for instance. Packaging materials = pa 
need to be sized, given strength when wet, §  ambassa 
printed, protected, stuck together. Hercules = in 
can claim many important advances in these J condemr 


fields. If the New World is better off for by virtue 
better packages, Hercules has a hand in it. dr 
Hercules has some key-words for his 
successes. Words like Pexol—Kymene— 
Pentalyn—EC—Neolyn. You should 
know what they mean. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED 





ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: AMBassador 7766 
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Baghdad Brainstorm 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


RAQ’S claim to Kuwait is not in itself dumbfounding ; but the 
brutal manner in which it was announced last Sunday has left 
the Arab world agape. General Qasim’s reference to the ruler, 

Abdullah Salim Sabah, as “ this Sheikh,” and his announcement 
that he would be confirmed in his position as the Qaimmaqam of 
Kuwait (a sort of district commissioner) under the authority of Basra 
province, were both calculated insults. The bland announcement 
that the Iraqi prime minister had in mind a programme for Kuwaiti 
development, including the provision of schools and hospitals, 
“which are cruelly lacking,” might be funny if it were less foolish. 

The first subject of speculation here is the part played by the 
Iraqi ministry of foreign affairs. Under the able and sophisticated 
guidance of the foreign minister, Dr Hashim Jawad, Iraq’s foreign 
policy has been conducted with restraint and moderation for over 
a year. Even in the complicated and acrimonious dispute with 
Persia over the waters of the Shatt al Arab, Iraq could fairly claim 
to be the aggrieved party, since it was Persia which unilaterally 
repudiated longstanding practices. Suddenly all this has changed 
and Iraq has emerged on the international stage as a singularly 
maladroit aggressor. It is not difficult to see in this one of General 
Qasim’s periodic brainstorms, and this impression is heightened 
by his subsequent frivolous claim to all the lands of the former 
Basra vilayet, which include, among other places, the Saudi region 
of Al Hasa, where the Arabian American Oil Company has its home. 


HE quick reaction of the other Arab countries has been damn- 
- ing. The first to enter the fray was King Saud, who has no 
objection to being one of the Arab world’s big three in oil affairs, 
but would strongly resist demotion to the position of a poor second. 
He also has a personal interest in the affair as Kuwait sheltered his 
family during its exile in the late nineteenth century, and he him- 
self was born there. King Hussein, who has just succeeded in re- 
establishing correct relations with the revolutionary regime in Iraq, 
has been less forthright than King Saud in his public statements. 
But it is reliably reported from Amman that he has told the Iraqi 
ambassador that Baghdad’s claim to Kuwait will receive no support 
from Jordan in the Arab League or anywhere else. The govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic has issued an official statement 
condemning General Qasim’s claim in terms that gain in effect 
by virtue of their moderation. The Lebanese government, follow- 
ing its traditional policy of neutrality, is sitting on the fence, but 
public opinion 
Christian and Mos- 
lem alike, is remark- 
ably unanimous in 
baa PERSIA || SUpPpoOsing that 

) General Qasim has 
gone off his head. 

General Qasim’s 
next move is awaited 
with curiosity and 
some amusement. A 
few people fear that, 
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having worked himself up to the re- 
quisite pitch of exaltation, he may 
actually send troops to Kuwait. But 
as this possibility is largely discounted 
(if only because Britain is committed 
to the defence of the sheikhdom 
against external aggression) the 
general tendency is to take a calm 
view of the situation, and to sit back 
and watch the general wriggle off a 
hook of his own making. The sugges- 
tion that Iraq might try to bring econo- 
mic pressure to bear on Kuwait is 
scoffed at: there are only too many 
suppliers eager to take Iraq’s place in 
the Kuwaiti market. Most well- in- 
formed people agree that discontent 
in Kuwait has been on the wane for 
several years with the development of 
the “ super welfare ” state and that such oppeciion as still exists 
looks to Cairo rather than to Baghdad. Indeed, the rift that at one 
time threatened to set the middle classes against the ruling family 
has been superseded by the friction between native Kuwaitis and 
the large foreign element working in the sheikhdom. Now Kuwaitis 
and most of the foreigners—Lebanese, Palestinians and Egyptians 
—are likely to forget their differences in the face of the threat from 
Iraq. 

Britain’s position in this imbroglio is one of some delicacy. 
After plumbing the depths in the months immediately after the 
Iraqi revolution, Iraqi-British relations have been restored to a 
level slightly better than correct, thanks to tough and supple diplo- 
macy on the British side. Even so, scarcely a week passes without 
some harassment of the Iraq Petroleum company. There is no 
desire by the British to throw the fruits of this uphill struggle to 
the winds, and comment from London has been commendably 
restrained. It is significant that the ruler of Kuwait, even while 
negotiating quietly with the British, has made his first public appeal 
for help to the Arab League. If the league can score one of its 
rare successes by burying General Qasim’s claim without the ruler’s 
having to seek help from the West, it will not only have reduced 
Middle Eastern tensions, but will also have picked up 4a little 
prestige for itself on the way. 


It is expected that the league will meet shortly to consider - 
Kuwait’s application for membership. Since unanimity is not 
required for the admission of new members, Iraq’s veto will not 
be operative in the almost certain event of its being the only 
dissentient voice. The most that Iraq could then do would be 
to withdraw from the league. Baghdad’s decision here may well 
depend on whether General Qasim or his harder-headed foreign 
minister has the last word when the critical moment arrives. 

On the assumption that the dispute will blow over, or linger . 
on without coming to a head, there are lessons in this affair for 
the Kuwaiti ruling family. Despite the torrents of good advice 
from British officials, Kuwait has been singularly unresponsive 





Ruler of Kuwait: 
Sheik  Unshaken 
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in the past to any appeals from the other Arab states for a share of 
the sheikhdom’s enormous capital resources. The Kuwaitis have 
’ much preferred to invest their money safely in Europe or in real 
estate in Beirut or Cairo. If Kuwait is effectively defended from 
Iraqi pretensions by the intervention of the other Arab states, 
the Arabs will surely look for some return. Unless such a return 
is forthcoming, the next storm may find the ruler bereft of any 


protection except the British umbrella, appeals for which would © 


do him little good in the long run and would certainly cause the 
British Government grave embarrassment. 


Backwards to Evian 


FRON OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


N Paris, the grapevine confidently predicts that negotiations with 
i the Algerian rebels, which were broken off on June 13th, will 
begin again soon, possibly next week. When the French decided 
to break off the talks at Evian they proclaimed publicly that these 
would not be resumed unless some “new element” were intro- 
duced by the other side. So far as is known, the Algerians have 
not made any concessions during the recess—yet it seems certain 
that the negotiations will be resumed. The French bluff seems to 
have been unsuccessful and the pause superfluous. But it is now 
easier to assess the reasons for the failure of the first round and 

- the chances for the second. 

At Evian both sides were trying to find out what the other 
would concede ; neither side was willing to commit itself to 
anything that might prove prejudicial if the talks broke down. 
M. Joxe, a skilful diplomat, led the exploration. His task was 
to induce the rebels to put their faith in General de Gaulle’s 
liberalism and, at the same time, to find out how far they were 
willing to go on the gaullist road towards “‘ independence in asso- 
ciation” with France. Uncertain of the Algerian response, the 
French tried to keep all their trump cards in hand. The future 
of the Sahara was not to be discussed until the very end of the 
conference. The price of independence included a privileged 
position for the European minority, special status for the main 
towns and French sovereignty for military bases. If the French 
could have controlled such commanding heights, they would have 
had no need to worry about the future of Algeria. 

' But the Algerian delegates refused to swallow such unappetizing 
bait. They countered the French efforts in two ways. They 
made the point that the government of an independent Algeria 
would be the only authority entitled to commit the country’s future 
in such a way ; and since France recognises neither Algeria’s inde- 
pendence nor the rebel government, ipso facto it cannot expect 
such commitments. Secondly, they tried to shift the discussions 
back to the one point—Algeria’s right to self-determination—on 
which, in theory, both sides are agreed. They proposed a dis- 
cussion about the guarantees for a free vote, insisting that such a 
vote must be taken over the whole country and that the majority 
decision should be binding. The Evian talks rapidly turned into 
what the French call a dialogue of the deaf. 

Logically, the French might have reduced their terms in order 
to test whether the rebels could be tempted into any form of 
acceptable compromise. Instead, they threatened to break off 
the talks. It is known that the decision to do this was the general’s 
own. Having failed to produce “ a third force ” in Algeria, General 
de Gaulle gave the rebel leaders at Evian a chance to play this 
role themselves. When they refused to adopt their parts and, 
indeed, refused “to leave their knives in the cloakroom,” the 
general decided to teach them a lesson. But they also refused to 
learn, and the only result of the break has been a worsening in the 

Algerian political situation. And so the talks will now start again. 
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Already it is being whispered in Paris that the insistence on “a 
new element” was an invention by M. Terrenoire, the minister 
of information. It is part of the job of the gaullist princelets to 
take the blame for miscalculations. 

The French delegates are likely soon to return to the shores 
of the lake of Geneva and face again a situation that has hardly 
altered during the interlude. The only new factor is the general’s 
decision, made known on Tuesday, to bring home a French divi- 
sion from Algeria, and his suggestion that others will follow. The 
other seeming change in the French position is that more emphasis 
is being put on the possibility of partition should the rebels finally 
reject the proposals for assocation. Yet even this is not new. 
Partition has for some time been the ultimate weapon in the French 
arsenal. General de Gaulle himself brandished it on the eve of 
the Evian talks when he warned the Algerians that, if there were 
secession, Europeans and Moslems who voted for France would 
be regrouped in a given area. He repeated this threat at Verdun 
on Wednesday. Yet is partition really an alternative to war ? 

Showing some contempt for the idea of self-determination, 
the French are now drawing up partition plans. It is generally 
known that the French area would include the fertile, coastal 
lands near Algiers and Oran, and that it would take in the Saharan 
oilfields. One snag for the draftsmen is that the outlet of the 
Hassi-Messaoud pipeline does not quite fit into this territory. But 
there are other, more serious, difficulties. Moslems outnumber 
Europeans almost everywhere in Algeria (Oran is the only large 
town where the numbers are still roughly equal). The French have 
always argued that they will protect “ faithful ” Moslems and they 
have political as well as economic reasons for not setting up a 
strictly, or even predominantly, European area. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the rebels will reject the 
very idea of partition. The inclusion of a big Moslem population 
in the new French area would enable the rebels to continue terrorist 
activities and civil war would thus be coupled with persistent 
attacks on the new frontiers. In strictly military terms, it might 
be possible to defend a reduced area with fewer troops, and the 
withdrawal of a division from Algeria was interpreted in Paris 
as the first move in such a plan. But this is less important than 
the fact that the war would go on, and that France’s allies would 
find it awkward, indeed, to defend a solution that gave all the 
rich lowlands to the French. The theory of partition may ‘one 
day join other schemes in an arsenal of obsolete weapons. It is 
not, in fact, an alternative choice. The only realistic alternatives 
in Algeria are still a settlement negotiated with the rebel leaders— 
or continued war. 


Coyne the Baptist 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE increasingly shrill fight between Mr Coyne, still governor 
T of the Bank of Canada, and Mr Donald Fleming, now probably 
feeling more secure as minister of finance than he has for many 
months, leaves countless questions unresolved. The most serious 
for thoughtful Canadians is to what extent foreign confidence in 
the Canadian dollar has been shaken, and how much inflation Mr 
Fleming’s budget portends. Stock values in Toronto and Montreal, 
which were already too high in relation to earnings, have leapt up 
in a way that openly proclaims the expectation of inflation. Cynics 
say that Mr Fleming’s handling of his disagreement with Mr Coyne 
would have been quite enough to depreciate the Canadian dollar 
without his having to proclaim the intention of using public funds 
to bring it down. It is worth noting, however, that this week the 
Canadian authorities have been using the exchange fund to prevent 
the dollar from going up. 
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Only last December Mr Fleming was anxiously trying to reassure 
reign investors. Now he has frightened them even more than 
he would have done if he had adopted Mr Coyne’s proposals— 
vhich he calls autarkic, restrictionist and ultra-nationalist. Yet 
his very loss of confidence may provide Mr Fleming with a 
political triumph if it brings the Canadian dollar down to, say, 
b5 cents without large expenditures by the exchange fund. The 
nnouncement of his intention, he may proudly say, was enough 
0 achieve his purpose—once Mr Coyne was out of the way. The 
reat question is how far the Canadian dollar must fall before 
oreign investors and speculators start to support it. Many factors 
®ill be involved in this inevitable international speculation. Prob- 
bly the crucial one will be the interpretation by investors of 
anadian policy. 





























R COYNE’S letter to Mr Fleming this week was more unre- 
strained than any of his previous statements—which is say- 
ing a good deal. He said that: 
The position of the governor of Canada’s central bank will be 
destroyed, and the whole institution will become merely an arm of 
a political machine if the governor is to be terrorised into resign- 
ing whenever the government of the day wants him to, without 
any issue of monetary policy being raised, without the govern- 
ment stating its monetary policy and without the government 
accepting responsibility for monetary policy. 
t Coyne undoubtedly had his eye on London opinion when he 
xplained that the directors of the Bank of Canada had acted 
burely as political tools (with one honourable exception out of ten) 
hen they requested his resignation for no stated reason except 
at the government insisted on it. He revealed that even before 
e board of directors made its decision, on June 13th, he had 
irged that the Bank of Canada Act should be revised along the 
ame lines as the Bank of England Act, so as to make explicit 
he government’s ultimate responsibility for monetary policy. 


Fifteen months ago, on March 19, 1960, your correspondent 
uggested that although Mr Diefenbaker wore a prophet’s mantle, 
he more truly prophetic voice came from the governor of the 
entral bank. Mr Coyne has indeed proved to be a prophet in 
he same mould as Jeremiah or John the Baptist. But he ends 
his caree# in a raiment of camel’s hair bound by a leather girdle, 
ating locusts and wild honey—instead of starting that way. On 
he other hand, he has a pension of $25,000 a year. When Mr 
leming first emphasised this pension, in his statement on May 
oth requesting Mr Coyne’s resignation, it appeared to be a sure 
political winner. The Canadian electorate, it was supposed by all 
arties, would never support a man who had “ voted himself” so 
prge a pension in his early fifties. But the pension is now begin- 
ing to look more like a boomerang. It had always seemed strange 
hat the government should suddenly discover this spring what 
s own directors had done in February, 1960. Mr Coyne now 
sser;s that Mr Fleming had been told of the directors’ intention 
ix months before their decision was made, that his deputy minister 
ad agreed that the increase was reasonable, and that the directors 
ad been refused an interview with Mr Fleming on the very day 
1 1960 when they adopted the new pension rules. 


Obviously, Mr Coyne’s pension has nothing to do with the basic 

toblem of the relations between the bank and the government, 
hich has implications for central bankers in every country. Yet 
is crucial in judging Mr Coyne’s intransigence and its political 
tects. Some of the best informed members of the financial com- 
hunity, who are. the most worried about how the status of the 
entral bank will emerge from this controversy, say that Mr Coyne 
ould certainly have resigned in May if this issue had not been 
ised. Since Mr Fleming did raise it, certainly under Mr Diefen- 
aker’s instructions, Mr Coyne’s subsequent self-defence against 
palpable smear appears more acceptable. 
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Six and Sixteen 


FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 


Tt Strasbourg last week the European members of the common 
market started to work out the details of their relationship 
with their African associates. Nearly 150 members of parliament 
from the six member countries of the European Economic Com- 
munity held their first joint session with more than 100 parlia- 
mentarians from the 16 African states associated with the common 
market. These new republics—all of them previously French 
except for the Congo and Somalia—had all chosen to continue 
the association with the common market, negotiated for them in 
the Rome treaty by the respective colonial powers while they 
were still dependencies. 

Association at present involves the gradual establishment of a 
free trade area between the common market and the African coun- 
tries, and a development fund of $581 million due for spending 
before the end of 1962. As this date approaches, the practical details 
of association need to be adjusted, and this meeting with the 
European parliament was intended as an important step towards 
defining the future relationship. The resolutions voted in Stras- — 
bourg, which embody African wishes, can serve only as recom- 
mendations to the respective governments and to the commission 
of the EEC, as the European parliament has no legislative power. 
But the excellent atmosphere in which the session was held is in 
itself likely to have done something to increase the sense of alliance 
between the six and the sixteen, as well as encouraging cohesion 
among the sixteen themselves. 

Naturally enough, the Africans were concerned to maintain and 
to extend the advantages they now enjoy. They urged, in par- 
ticular, that additional money should be allocated to continue the 
development fund after 1962, that the fund’s work should proceed 
more rapidly and that the recipient countries should share effective 
control over its administration. With regard to technical co-opera- 
tion, they asked that they themselves should decide on priorities, 
and they also suggested that occupational training programmes 
should be accelerated. But the most difficult question concerned 
preferential treatment for African exports, chiefly coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, ground nuts and palm oil. So far, since the free trade 
area between the community and its associates is being evolved 
in step with the removal of trade barriers in the common market 
itself, the level of preference for African produce is net yet very 
high. But the 14 former French colonies already trade with 
France on terms more favourable than are required by the Rome 
treaty. 

This anomalous situation must be smoothed out but not, the 
Africans insist, at their expense. What they asked for at Stras- 
bourg last week was that they should receive benefits from all 
six countries at least equivalent to those that they now receive from 
France. In Germany, they complained, their goods are heavily 
taxed under old sumptuary laws that rate some tropical products as 
luxuries—the west German revenue from its coffee tax brings in 
$200 million a year. The Africans asked for these and other fiscal 
barriers to be removed, and pressed for guaranteed markets and 
prices. A further difficulty, from their point of view, is that both 
Germany and the Netherlands at present tend to look to other 
suppliers ; both are good customers of Ghana and Nigeria, and 
Germany, in addition, has long-established trading links with some 
Latin American countries. They are therefore unwilling to grant 
extra privileges to the associated African countries: a point of 
view that finds some support in the United States, both because 
of Washington’s known desire to reduce preferential arrangements 
and because of its concern for tropical producers in Latin America. 

The Latin American problem is not easy. Suggestions that the 


: community’s most-favoured-nation tariff on tropical produce might 
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be lowered were not popular either with Africans or with French- 
men at Strasbourg. But a partial solution of the African problem 
might be to include Ghana and Nigeria, in some way, in the 
association, either through Britain’s entry into the common market 
or by direct bilateral negotiations (the suggestion that Mali might 
act as intermediary with Ghana was firmly rejected by the leader 
of the Mali delegation, M. Mahamane Alassane Haidara). A 
bilateral solution, however, is not likely since, despite many ex- 
pressions of goodwill towards the English-speaking countries of 
Africa, the conference finally voted for the exclusion of any African 
state “already belonging to another economic group whose aims 
are incompatible with those of the association.” This seems to 
leave British membership as the only way out. 

Whatever the solution, the African associated countries will have 
to be compensated for the disappearance of the price and other 
guarantees they at present enjoy in France. The Africans have 
certainly made it clear that this compensation will have to be 
substantial. Indeed, the existing links are to be strengthened by 
annual meetings, similar to the one held last week, to take place 
alternately in Africa and Europe. It may be, however, that Africans 
will be disappointed at the possibly meagre outcome of last week’s 
grand palaver. 


Tight Little Island 


N spite of a constitution designed in 1958 to iron out racial 

differences, Mauritius seems as plagued as ever by inter- 
community frictions. These have been reflected by the delegates 
to the talks which began in London this week about the island’s 
future. At one extreme the Hindu-dominated Labour party seeks 
full internal self-government swiftly. At the other extreme are 
Europeans who cast an envious eye on their French island neigh- 
bour, Réunion—a department of France, sending its deputies to 
Paris. 

A speck in the Indian ocean, Mauritius contains within its 720 
square miles almost as many problems as the Indian continent itself. 
It is prone to calamities ; last year it was devastated by cyclones. 
It is desperately overcrowded, and its one-crop sugar economy 
cannot, however thriving, provide employment for all. Hindus, 
Moslems and Christians—of Indian, African, European and Chinese 
ancestry—tread on each other’s toes. The sugar mill owners, 
largely the descendants of the Frenchmen who colonised an empty 
island, are confronted by the teeming progeny of the humble 
Indian immigrants who replaced the emancipated slaves as planta- 
tion labourers. Now two-thirds of the population, these Indo- 
Mauritians, with a forceful elite in the towns, control the powerful 
Labour party. Both the tiny white population, and the larger 
number of Mauritians of Negro or mixed Afro-European stock, 
dislike the idea of full internal self-government under a Labour 
regime. The sugar mill owners are worried by the Labour party’s 
dabblings with communism, though these are doubtless a local 
attempt to be fashionably “ positive neutralist ”. The other group’s 
anxieties are more direct. Descendants of the African slaves, they 
tend to avoid the plantations and have found their place in society 
as stalwarts of the civil service. Should the Labour party get 
control of the service—which is at present still the Governor’s 
responsibility—they fear they might get pushed out. 

_ These inter-racial anxieties are aggravated by the expansion 
of the population. They might be assuaged if the recommenda- 
tions in the Meade and Titmuss* reports were carried out. These 
envisage the development of industries that use more labour than 
the sugar industry does, and a campaign for family planning. 
Both projects depart drastically from the island’s traditions. There 
must therefore be political stability if they are to win support. 


_ from technological improvement. 





 -*The Economic and Social Structure of Mauritius, by J. E. Meade 
and others, Methuen, 1961. Social Policies and Population Growth in 
Mauritius, by Richard Titmuss and Brian Abel-Smith, Methuen, 1961. 
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Italian Labour Out of Step 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


W HEN the rate of expansion of Italian industry shot up last 
year by between 15 and 17 per cent (after rising for several 
years on a gentler curve of 7 or 8 per cent) it was easy to foresee 
that labour troubles were in store. Only management failed, on 
the whole, to grasp what was happening. For nearly forty years 
Italian industry had lived in a hothouse where the temperature was 
kept up by the enormous pressure of manpower. Industries, on the 
plea that they would otherwise have to turn away workers and s 
add to the chronic unemployment, were able in many cases to pass 
their liabilities on to the state. The institute of industrial recon- 
struction acted as a shock absorber, and a system grew up based on 
high returns for limited output, with risks more or less guaranteed 
by the state. 

This static system was suited to the closed economy of the 
Mussolini period, but under the impact of new conditions it 
broke down. During the last ten years—and most decisively 
between 1955 and 1960—a new dynamic seized Italian industry. 
It was the result partly of technological innovations, partly of new 
market conditions, including the advent of the common market. 
But, in great measure, it was the product of new ideas among the 
political leaders about the function of state industries, thanks is 
large part to the impulse given to the ENI group (the national 
hydrocarbon corporation) by Signor Enrico Mattei. The rapit 
expansion of the last few years has not wiped out unemployment 
in a sense the problem is more acute than ever, because masses ¢ 
unskilled labour are pouring into the towns. But highly skilled 
workers are definitely in short supply. 


hire younger generation, especially the young people from th 
technical schools, are keenly alive to the new conditions. Bo 
trained in the Fiat workshops, for instance, are finding better pail 
jobs outside Fiat. Both management and unions have to grapple 
with the fact that, for the first time, large numbers of men att 
entering Italian industry who are not afraid of losing their job 
Among workers in the most progressive industries, too, the feelin 
has spread that labour has a right to share the increased profit 
The unions no longer oppos 
dismissals on principle, but claim instead that for every worksh 
closed a new one must be opened. When Signor Vittorio Vallett 
the chairman of Fiat, says, “ Once a man joins Fiat we should lik 
never to dismiss him,” he is speaking in terms of the conditions 
the past—though, to do him justice, the “ professor” has an 
to the future when the ascending curve of Italy’s motor indust 
may flatten. , 

At present the new state of affairs obtains in a few privilege 
sectors like engineering and steel. Territorially the change affcd 
the industrial triangle of Milan, Genoa and Turin. Its sym} 
toms are the recent protracted strike of the electrical engineerii 
workers in Milan—where strikes have previously always been sh 
and intermittent ; the strikes at the Ansaldo shipyards and Bred 
one at Alfa Romeo, and the latent unrest at Fiat, where the manag 
ment is asking the workers to accept a seasonal distribution of wo 
ing hours which would introduce a 52-hour week for five mont 
of the year. 

With its 74,000 workers and its 19,000 office employees, Fiat h 
the biggest payroll of any single Italian undertaking. After the ¥ 
its shop steward elections became a barometer of union strength 
in the country, but in 1955 Fiat succeeded in isolating FIOM ( 
metal workers’ union affiliated to the socialist-and commutl 
federation, CGIL), and the older union suffered a crushing deft 
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to the benefit of the christian democrat CISL. Since then trade 
union affairs at Fiat have followed-a pattern. of their own. For 
several years the catholic union predominated, until it split and 
gave birth to a “ house union ” not dffiliated to any national federa- 
tion. In 1960 this sindicato aziendaie topped the list, but this year 
it was beaten by the social democrat UIL. These fluctuations 
illustrate the way management plays off one union against another, 
withdrawing its support when any union grows too strong. But 
the new fact at Fiat is the appreciable recovery of FIOM this year. 
The communist-socialist union is not represented among the 
office staff, but among the workers alone it has stepped forward to 
first place with 29.6 per cent of the votes, and this in spite of the 
fact that Fiat does not allow delegates from this union to sit at the 
table when it negotiates with the other unions, The irony of this is 
that, of all the five unions at Fiat, the socialist-communist metal 
workers’ union is the only one strong enough to discuss, or at least 
to appreciate, the reasons for the 52-hour week. 

FIOM’s leaders claim that the election results (which match an 
increase in the communist vote in the local elections last Novem- 
ber) denote a strengthening of trade union conscience in the 
workers. Fiat itself points out that the “communist” union has 
advanced in the workshops where new young workers are being 
engaged. Last year Fiat took on 8,000 new workers, as against 
4,000 pensioned off. The implication for the future is clear. 


HIS does not mean that FIOM, or any of the unions, is sitting 
pretty. The bargaining power of labour in certain sectors has 
increased, but the Italian unions are intrinsically weak. They have 
no strike funds. Their finances are precarious (FIOM with 210,000 
members has a budget of £36,000 a year). They depend too 
closely on the political parties from which they emanate, and they 
are bitterly divided between the three political federations. In 
spite of these inherent weaknesses, the socialist-communist and the 
christian democrat federations have each set up competent research 
units and their influence upon Italian economic development is 
considerable ; but it is exercised at a political rather than a trade 
union level, through parliament or through organisations such as 
the national council of economy and labour. Both the catholic 
and the socialist-communist federations believe that the function 
of trade unions is not merely to defend the workers’ interests 
against managements, but to put pressure on the government in 
favour of particular industrial (or agricultural) development poli- 
cies. Thus FIOM claims that its job is to get industry to produce 
more production goods and fewer consumer goods. It complains 
that the large output of utility cars affects the entire economy, 
and makes the government spend on motorways money that ought 
to be invested in schools. These criticisms (of Fiat) are tempered 
by the fact that the socialist-communist union has no wish to crush 
Turin’s major industry and by the genuine admiration of its leaders 
for Signor Valletta as a great industrialist. FIOM also wants the 
numerous state-owned industries grouped under the institute of 
industrial reconstruction and the national hydrocarbon corporation 
to be used as pilot industries both as regards production policies 
and trade union relations. These directives, shared on the whole by 
the christian democrat federation, have certainly influenced govern- 
ment policies over the last two years—witness the steel foundry 
going up-at Taranto, and the ENI foundry at Bari. 
There is no closed shop in Italy, and in most sectors union 
members are less than a third of the total number of workers. 


The two non-communist federations, the christian democrats and - 


the social democrats, enjoy the advantage of some discrimination 
by management in their favour, but in the long run such favours are 
a source of weakness, for they generally entail concessions. Thus 
the christian democrat federation lost ground in the last Fiat elec- 
tions partly because it had agreed to defer the agitation ugainst the 
52-hour week, In the last analysis trade unionism in Italy is as 
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strong as the socialist-communist CGIL, and no stronger. The old 
federation se“s the tone. This is not to criticise the christian-demo- 
crat federation. ‘The catholic unions have a tradition and, were it 
alone in the fieki, CISL could probably be tough. But rivalry 
enervates the weaker federations, while ostracism, at least in the 
new conditions of the labour market, strengthens the socialist- 
communist federation. 


‘ 


ETWEEN management and unions stands the government, in the 

person of the young and very able christian deniocrat minister 
of labour, Ir Fioreatino Sullo. He believes that big industry must 
learn that iabour~relations are not purely a matter for the two 
sides. There- is also the law, and in Italy the law assumes that 
labour is always tte weaker party and will not allow it to contract 
away its rights. F’e admits, however, that Italian labour legislation 
is full of lacunae ; an article of the constitution and a law of 1923 
are almost all there is to go on. Signor Sullo has, therefore, invited 
industry and the unions to thrash out a new labour code to define 
all matters concerning the drawing-up and application of collective 
contracts. Such a code was laid down in Denmark in 1899 and 
is still valicl. In Italy it will take months of patience. But Signor 
Sullo says the important thing is to reach an agreement while 
industry is expanding. The lack of a recognised labour code could 
be serious should recession follow the Italian “ miracle.” 
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WE DO NOT STOP AT STATIONS 


Even before British Railways superseded the various regional railway companies, 
there never has been a Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Railway. But GKN and the world’s 
railways have been closely associated ever since their very beginnings. Sir John 
Guest's Dowlais Works supplied a large part of the rails laid for the Great 
Western Railway from 1837 to 1841; and in 1844 they received their largest order 
to that date—for 50,000 tons of rails for Russia. GKN’s reputation as makers of 
permanent way fastenings was established a century ago and has been growing 
ever since. But as well as rails, sleepers, chairs, baseplates, fishplates, fish bolts, 
fang bolts, dog spikes, spring spikes, clips‘and keys, GAN companies produce 
overhead power transmission line equipment; telegraph and telephone line 
accessories; steel reinforcement for concrete; and fencing, all along the line. 
Other railway track accessories, including switch heaters for winter use and rail 
lubricators for curves, are made by other GKN companies. Others again make 
castings and forgings in large quantities for rolling stock and modern locomotives, 
and one of them has recently developed a new automatic coupling for railway 
wagons. Another GKN company has been making bogie wheels for years. On 
many railway stations today, you find a row of GKN-made Sankey Vendo 
machines selling hot tea, cold milk, sandwiches, snacks, sweets and soft drinks 
'—365 days and nights a year. There are hundreds of things on any railway station 
that are likely to owe their existence or part of it to the GKN Group of Companies. 
But, as we have said, we do not stop at stations... 


* Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick, 40, Staffs. 
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SPAIN DISCOVERS EUROPE 


Spain is at last showing a disposition to emerge from behind 
the physical and moral entrenchments that have kept it separate 
from Europe. In the following section our special correspondent 
examines this process in its political, ecclesiastical, and 
economic aspects, and in its bearing on western policies. % 





WHERE EUROPE ENDS 


UROPE has often been said to end at the Pyrenees. French 
geographers, in particular, tend to consider Iberia a pro- 
jection of Africa. Driving through Gascony toward the 

ice-blue battlements that block the southern horizon—and, 
later, emerging from a cool Pyrenean valley into harsh Spanish 
sunlight—one is tempted to agree. No frontier could be 
more emphatic. Might not the Pyrenees be ample explana- 
tion of Spain’s moral and political remoteness ? Behind such 
a barrier, how could Spain not have been bypassed by habeas 
corpus, the Rights of Man, and the Welfare State ? 

Of course, nothing about Spain is ever quite so clear-cut, 
The Pyrenees are only for short stretches a serious obstacle to 
human intercourse. The spurs, and the valleys, run north 
and south. In the Catalan and Basque regions the Pyrenees 
seem to act as a link, not a barrier, between the communities 
to north and south of them; materially and morally, the 
Catalans and Basques of Spain have more in common with 
their northern neighbours than with their fellow Iberians. A 
more significant geographical frontier—the true southern limit 
of temperate Europe, perhaps—lies undramatically along the 
inner edge of the “ fertile crescent ” of cultivation which links 
the Basque country, Navarra, a strip of Aragon, Catalonia and 
the province of Valencia. Here, spontaneously, Spaniards echo 
the geographers. In Lérida one is told: “ Africa begins in 
Aragon.” In Saragossa and Alcafiiz one’s Aragonese friends 
point down the Madrid road and say: “ From here on you 
are in Morocco.” On the coast north of Valencia one is told, 





SPAI 





contemptuously, of villagers who live a few miles inland: “ Son 
Mores!” 


Within this fertile crescent there is water for irrigation and 
hydro-electric schemes. Landscapes are often green, cultiva- 
tion tends to be intensive, property is widely distributed and 
holdings are generally small. Villages are neat ; houses are 
built of brick or stone. There is a moderately prosperous 
middle class with a small surplus of doctors and lawyers, and 
an increasingly assertive industrial working class. The stan- 
dard of living approximates to that of south-west France ten 
or eleven years ago. South and west of Spain’s fertile crescent 
there are oases, but in general water is scarce and most land 
is given over to grazing and low-yielding dry farming ; pro- 
perty owners are few and tend to be pasha-like in their wealth 
and social irresponsibility ; mud is a common rural building 
material, and many villages look as if they have been acquired 
second-hand from Syria. The middle class is small, workers 
are underpaid, apathetic and often under-employed ; there is 
a high rate of emigration to Catalonia, Madrid and France. 
Living standards are slightly — than those of rural Lebanon 
and Cyprus. 


No major physical barrier separates fertile Spain from arid 
Spain. And no geographical obstacles hindered the spread of, 
for example, the ideas of the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment or of nineteenth-century utopianism to the major cities 
of Spain. Locke, Voltaire and Montesquieu were read by 
educated noblemen and literate bourgeois on both sides of the 
Pyrenees on the eve of the French Revolution. Universal suf- 
frage was provided for in the short-lived constitution of 1869, 
and the Spanish trade union movement took root in 1888. 
Since the Middle Ages the geographical barriers between 
Spain and north-west Europe have been less formidable than 
the religious and political. There was the Moorish apogee, 
when Spain prospered and the rest of Europe stagnated ; there 
were the long dark nights of crusade, Inquisition and abso- 
lutism; there was Spain’s deep involvement in America; there 
were reflexes like Philip II’s circumscription of intellectual 
exchanges with foreign countries lest Spain’s students became. 
infected with uncatholic ideas. Europe was trouble—heresy, 
subversion, English piratry, French expansionism—and, the 
rulers assumed, the less Spain had to do with it the better. 

The Second Republic made a start at tearing down barriers. 
But, born in 1931 in the depths of the world slump, it was 
shackled from the start with economic difficulties. It needed 
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a generation of peace in which to sort out the economy, pro- 
mote social reforms, generalise education and inculcate demo- 
cratic ideals: it was faced in its fifth year with a revolt of 
army officers, ecclesiastics and big landowners, to which it 
succumbed just too soon to be drawn into the second world 
war. From 1940 to 1950 the barriers were up again. 
In April, 1946, Britain and the United States called for 
General Franco’s resignation and the formation of a repre- 
sentative provisional government. In the same year the UN 
Assembly approved a resolution urging its members to with- 
draw their ambassadors and ministers from Madrid. 





Abolishing the Pyrenees 


C— FRANCO’S best postwar ally was Stalin. The steady 
build-up of celd-war tension in 1948-50 not only alarmed 
the United States government—which was understandable 
enough—but set it scraping the bottom of the anti-communist 
barrel. Shortly after the outbreak of war in Korea it extended 
to the Spanish dictator a long-term loan of $62.5 million and 
re-established normal diplomatic relations with him, a lead 
which Britain, and most other western states, followed. The 
Eisenhower Administration concluded a mutual defence agree- 
ment with Madrid and opened the dollar tap wide. To his 
credit, General Franco made no pretence of espousing the 
democratic cause. (The general’s comment on the. first 
sputnik was that it exemplified the “great achievements ” 
which “ political unity and discipline” make possible.) But 
Washington is broadminded, and by the end of fiscal year 
1960 Spain had received or been assured of one billion dollars 
in US economic aid. 

During the same decade Spain was admitted, step by step, 
to Unesco, the United Nations, the International Labour 
Organisation and the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation. In 1959 General Franco’s government sought and 
obtained advice and loans from OEEC and the International 
Monetary Fund. Sixty American consultants and almost as 
many from western Europe have arrived in Spain during the 
last few years to advise government officials and industrialists. 

‘Some 1,400 Spanish officials and business men have been 
sent abroad under the US aid programme to study American 
and European methods. 

Simultaneously a window on the outside world has been 
opened for scores of thousands of families by letters and visits 
from Spaniards living in France, Switzerland and northern 
Europe. About 400,000 Spanish republicans preferred exile 
to submission in 1939-40; a further 350,000 Spaniards 
emigrated in the first postwar decade, and just now the rate of 
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emigration is high to booming France and Germany. ~Most 
emigrants write home in praise of the liberties, social 
services, amenities and gadgets they have discovered north of 
the Pyrenees. Many spend their three weeks’ holiday-with- 
pay back home in Spain, dazzling the neighbours with their 
cars, cameras and transistor radios. (Sr A, a middle-grade 
bank-clerk in Madrid, has a brother, a former republican civil 
servant, who is now a housepainter in Bordeaux. Sr A 
would require four years’ salary to buy a locally-produced car 
similar to the one his brother bought in France with the 
equivalent of one year’s earnings. Dr B, an overworked 
40-year-old general practitioner in Valencia, occupies a rented 
flat, has no refrigerator, and has just ordered his first car—a 
tiny Seat. His younger brother, an engineering worker in 
Toulouse, owns a car, a caravan and a variety of household 
gadgets and is buying his own home.) The influx of ten mil- 
lion tourists during the last two years has also alerted 
Spaniards to the affluent revolution that is transforming north- 
west Europe. And the interest of business men and econo- 
mists in Europe has been stimulated by the prospect opened 
by the common market and the availability of a swelling 
volume of European capital for investment in Spain. 


UITE suddenly, north-west Europe has assumed in Spanish 
Q minds the glamour and glitter of a latter-day Eldorado. 
Articulate Spaniards seem, like articulate Englishmen, almost 
ready now to pension off their old catchphrases about overseas 
ties and special relationships (in Spain’s case, with an increas- 
ingly indifferent Latin America) and to seek new, more 
purposeful, ties within Europe. Their most urgent desire is 
to find some means of connecting Spain’ to the powerline of 
western European prosperity ; and the surest, in the view of 
the country’s leading economists, would be membership of 
the common market. Not only is the dynamism of the lead- 
ing common market countries attractive—their output and 
living standards are rising faster than those of Britain and her 
Efta associates—but they are doing more business with Spain 
than any other group of states. 

The directors of the least progressive, most highly protected, 
private and state-controlled firms are predictably apprehen- 
sive ; but expert opinion in the more dynamic sectors of 
Spanish industry and the most influential banking circles—the 
two overlap—is overwhelmingly favourable to participation in 
the common market. (Here the American embassy is playing 
a valuable catalytic role.) Intellectuals critical of the regime— 
and especially liberal monarchists and socialists—would also 
like to see Spain join the common market: they believe that 
the political aims of the Rome treaty, “‘ contagion by example,” 
and, possibly, discreet pressure from other member-states, 
would guide Spain back into liberal constitutional paths. 

“Tl n’y a plus de Pyrénées”? It would be rash to echo 
Louis XIV. But an interesting straw in the wind was the 
Spanish government’s sudden acceptance last winter of a 
century-old French plan for a road tunnel under the central 
Pyrenees that would reduce by more than a third the travelling 
time between Saragossa and Toulouse. Until then the Spanish 
general staff had been permitted to veto far less ambitious 
Pyrenean road projects than this on “ strategic” grounds. 
Now, overnight, cash down, it is the Spaniards who are forcing 
the pace. The Pyrenees are still there, but they seem to be 
shrinking. 
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SPAIN’S _ 
THREE PILLARS 


Authority still marks the Spanish state. But 
the system of authority has become harder 
to describe than it was; and its three props 
have begun to sag apart 


W: are a nation of extremists,” the minister’s chef de 

cabinet said sadly. “‘ We are all anarchists. Frankly, the 
old Anarchist Federation was probably our most representative 
institution before the war. That is why we need a strong Church 
and a strong State. Without them, Spain would be in chaos.” 
“The workers here are not badly off,” said the foreign diplomat, 
straightening the tiny crucifix on his desk. “ They have medical 
insurance ; when things are normal they put in a lot of overtime ; 
and employers must obtain official sanction before sacking them. 
Their syndicates—sort of unions, you know—are represented in 
the government. And there’s the Church: a man who goes 
regularly to mass can usually get help.” “C'est affreux,’ the 
French lady said. ‘ Did you know that the average Spaniard must 
work a whole day to be able to buy a kilo of decent meat ? ” 
“Nothing annoys me more,” said the English lady primly, “ than 
journalists who write about Spanish poverty. Everybody I know 
in Madrid runs an enormous Mercedes.” 

Generalisations and clichés lie in wait for one in Spain through 
every doorway, round every bend in the road. Spaniards resort 
to them out of loyalty to ideals and slogans they or their fathers 
fought for in the civil war ; or because they have lost the habit 
of categorical discussion, political or economic ; or simply for 
safety’s sake. Foreign residents indulge in them to avoid giving 
offence ; or to hide private embarrassments and complexes of their 
own ; or because they are diplomats. Most of the generalisations 
cancel each other out. “ Spaniards nowadays,” one embassy man 
said, “are very chary of talking politics.” “It’s very difficult,” 
said his colleague across the hall, “ to keep Spaniards off politics.” 
(Each, in his way, was right. The Spaniard who, in a restaurant 
or at a formal gathering, will shrug off a politically loaded remark 
or reply with a brief conformist comment, is apt when he relaxes 
in private to startle one with the vehemence of his opinions.) 
Opposition Catholics,and monarchists in Madrid favoured Spanish 
membership of as many international organisations as possible: 
“Every time we join an international body we open a door into 
Spain, we have to play host to observers and study groups, and 
the regime is put on its best behaviour.” Opposition Catholics and 
monarchists in Valencia and Barcelora asked angrily: “ What has 
Unesco done to help us get rid ofthe censorship? To admit 
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Franco into international organisations merely clothes him in 
respectability.” . 

Opinion-polling is, in consequence, hazardous. There is even a 
shade of ambiguity—though only a shade—in the answers one 
gathers to the basic question: Is the regime a tyranny ? That it is 
a dictatorship, everyone is agreed. But might it not be a more 
or less benevolent one ? In its first few years, General Franco’s rule 
was indeed a brutal tyranny, so vindictive that it shocked those of 
his Falangist, Catholic and monarchist supporters who had expected 
a gesture of national reconciliation. |§ Dionisio Ridruejo, then 
director of the Falange’s propaganda, now a left-of-centre critic of 
the regime, has said of this period: “ Morally, the conquered 
became the victors.” The British and American governments 
referred in their 1946 statement on Spain to the “ absolute lack of 
liberty ” and “ harsh repression.” 


The regime still surprises the observer with its acts of vindictive- 
ness. In February, 72 syndicalists were charged before a military 
tribunal with having attempted to organise a clandestine trade union 
in 1947-48, when most of them-were already in prison on other 
political charges. In March, twenty persons were accused of having 
conspired in 1946 to re-establish the Catalan Left-Republican 
party. The wife of a socialist, now blind, who has been in Burgos 
prison for more than twenty years, had her jaw broken last year 
for accepting a remittance from a relief organisation-in Toulouse. 
Released republicans are harried by the police and petty officials: 
it is dangerous for them 
to become involved in 
litigation or to be seen 
in the vicinity of, say, a 
café brawl. 

And yet it is still 
possible to agree with 
the American diplomat 
in Madrid who assures 
one that “the regime 
is undoubtedly authori- 
tarian, but it is no longer owt 
totalitarian.” There is ~~ 
certainly something 
oddly untotalitarian in the regime’s present inconsistency in 
dealing with its adversaries. On the one hand twelve Catalans 
are beaten and tortured for singing Maragall’s patriotic Song of 
the Flag in a public place ; on the other, opposition intellectuals 
in Madrid distribute packets of well-printed leaflets against the 
government, and arrange their rendezvous over the telephone with 
an apparent insouciance that would be inconceivable in Moscow or, 
for that matter, Cairo. Some two thousand ageing republicans are 
still in prison, working out sentences of up to sixty years ; but 
members of the “new wave” of resistance to General Franco 
concede that for political offences that would have been punished 
by twenty years’ iraprisonment in 1950, and ten years’ in 1955, they 
now run the risk of no more than two years in jail or simply five or 
six days of beatings and torture. 

All opposition groups agree that unfavourable publicity in the 
foreign press, the presence of foreign observers at the more 
important trials, and inquiries like the one conducted by an inter- 
national committee of lawyers last winter, have played an important 
part in persuading the government—anxious to raise its inter- 
national status—to keep its backwoodsmen on a shorter rein. But 
why the inconsistency? One explanation widely advanced in 
Madrid is that influential officers and officials are increasingly 
anxious to insure themselves with the opposition groups they think 
most likely to be represented in the regime which succeeds General 
Franco’s. A hierarchy of political offenders has thus come into 
being. Intellectuals can: get away with more than industrial 
workers, monarchists are harassed less than republicans, and 
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Catholic liberals are treated more leniently than non-Catholic 
liberals ; Catalanists and socialists come lower down the scale, while 
anarchists are at the bottom. Similarly, the regime’s relative 
leniency in recent months is linked by some observers with the 
tensions that aré building up in government circles around the 
problem of the succession. 


HE regime rests on three pillars: the army, the Church and 

that somewhat shadowy political prop, the Falange. Army 
officers and NCOs are well paid and well cared for. ’(Thirty 
generals still on the reserve are over ninety, and four will soon be 
centenarians. A sergeant is paid more than twice as much as a 
teacher.) Their loyalty to General Franco has never been in doubt. 
But many responsible officers dislike the repressive role that has 
been thrust on them and the government’s use of military tribunals 
to try civilians charged with political offences. Revulsion from 
their role is known to have impelled officers serving on military 
tribunals to impose minimum sentences in at least three cases 
recently ; in one of them the sentence was more than doubled by 
higher authority. 

A senior Spanish officer told his American opposite number 
recently: “ We are becoming divorced from the nation. The people 
look upon us as their gendarmes, not as their defenders. One 
reason why I would like to see us join Nato and be integrated fully 
with other Western armies is that we may thereby become an 
ordinary army and cease being a political one ; the morale of our 
men and our prestige in the nation would gain immeasurably.” 

According to qualified observers, about 25 per cent of Spain’s 
senior officers are determined that a “ strong ” regime must remain 
in being after General Franco’s retirement or death: some of 
them would like another military man to succeed General Franco 
(General Mufiez Grandes is the favourite candidate), others want 
an absolute monarchy, most would support either formula. A 
further 40 per cent are monarchist first and, second, either absolutist 
or liberal-monarchist ; a return to legitimacy, to normality, to a 
more positive role in national and European affairs, is what con- 
cerns them most. The remaining 35 per cent cannot be classified : 
some are apolitical or look to the Church for a lead, others have 
political sympathies they take care to keep to themselves, others 
are ready to serve any regime that respects their pay and privileges. 

The Falange (now known as the National Movement for prefer- 
ence, its name having gone out of fashion) remains the official, 
and only, party of the regime. It has long ceased to have any 
ideological significance. Its dogmas—a rehash of Italian fascism— 
are still taught in schools, but their barrenness became embarras- 
singly plain in 1959 when, after having applied them for twenty 
years, the government was obliged to do a smart about-face, seek 
American and western European aid, and swallow a great deal of 
unpalatable advice, in order to stave off economic collapse. Middle- 
aged Falangists who joined “the Movement ” in the thirties com- 
plain, of course, that General Franco has betrayed their ideal, has 
applied their principles only half-heartedly, and has made too many 
concessions to foreign opinion and liberal capitalism. More recent 
recruits admit, in private, that they joined the Falange primarily 
for the advantages it offers in obtaining employment, promotion 
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and housing. Once the Falange had a certain awesome prestige ; 
now it is generally despised. Its decline is reflected in the sales of 
the Falangist organ Arriba. Despite a sensationalist “ popular ” 
style, Arriba is now selling only 30,000 copies a day, whereas the 
Church daily, Ya, sells 140,000, the nominally monarchist ABC 
180,000 and the practically newsless sport-and-gossip paper, Marca, 
about 300,000. (All these figures are estimates: actual circulation 
figures are not published.) 

The secretary-general of the Movement, Sr José Solis Ruiz, 
is also head of the Syndicates, the “‘ vertical trade union ” system 
which includes workers and employers alike ; it is this organisation 
nowadays that provides Sefior Solis with his sinews of power. He 
leads the populist-corporative wing of the government, in contrast 
to the more liberal (in economic matters) Europeanising tendency 
represented by Sr Ullastres, minister of commerce, and Sr 
Navarro Rubio, minister of finance. The “ European” tide in 


Spanish affairs has been an adverse factor for him to contend with, 


though he has shown skill and resource in adapting himself. His 
prestige recently took a dip when the Primate of Spain, Cardinal 
Pla y Deniel, as well informed of the Falange’s unpopularity as of 
working-class discontent, shrewdly seiected Sr Solis as addressee 
of his recent protest against the disadvantage at which the Catholic 
Action workers’ brotherhoods found themselves in last winter’s 
elections to offices in the syndical movement. 


ARDINAL PLA Y DENIEL has a delicate task. He has supported 

the regime since the end of the civil war. He has approved 
a catechism which denounces democracy and freedom of the 
press in crudely fascist terms. He speaks with pride of the 
state’s “ model” concordat with the Vatican, and he still refers 
to the revolt which brought General Franco to power, in the 
accepted phraseology, as the “ National Crusade.” For a whole 
generation his Church has enjoyed the sort of opportunity the 
propagators of all creeds presumably dream of: it has monopolised 
religious instruction, dominated education and guided the con- 
sciences of the nation’s ruler and all his officials. Publications 
of a religious or philosophical nature are seen by its censors 
before the government censorship sees them; its inspectors have 
access to all schools. No non-Catholic may teach or become a 
journalist, a nurse, a civil servant, a policeman or an officer or 
non-commissioned officer in the armed forces. Ecclesiastical re- 
commendation is necessary for responsible employment in all state- 
controlled industries and many branches of private business. It 
is difficult for non-Catholics even to get married ; Protestant 
religious marriages are illegal, and an application for a civil 
marriage is turned down unless the couple can prove that neither 
bride nor bridegroom received a Catholic baptism; this is often 
difficult. Protestant services may be held only in buildings which 
bear no outward indication of their function, and may be inter- 
rupted by the police or gangs of youths, or banned without notice 
by the local bishop; such bans were recently—and may still be— 


in force in Saragossa, Salamanca and three other towns visited by . 


this correspondent. Protestant prayer-books have to be smuggled 
in from abroad; a hymn-book in use among Spanish Protestants 
was printed in Barcelona on an “ underground ” press. 

The Cardinal Primate agrees with General Franco that the 
separation of Church and State is “incomprehensible.” (“Who 
can say, in a Catholic society, where the temporal ends and the 
spiritual begins?”) But he cannot be unmindful of the anti- 
clericalism which the Church’s identification with repressive 
regimes has provoked in the past, in Spain as in France and Latin 
Amercia. While seeking to safeguard the Church’s present 
privileges, he must also seek to store up goodwill for the future, 
and to narrow the gap between the prelates and older priests who 
played an active propagandist role in Franco’s “ crusade ” and the 
younger priests whose consciences are troubled by the oppression 
and moral apathy fostered by 22 years of “ crusader ” rule, 
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De La Rue rely on skill for their future, not the chance con- management will address itself to the task of further expanding 
catenation of tea leaves; but they are pleased to see the auguries the business, to the gratification of well-informed circles who look 
are favourable. With renewed vigour a young and lively to a bright future for the company. And they should know. 
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The Empty Palace 


A TIME comes when immobility ceases to 
reassure and begins to inspire uncer- 
tainty. The empty royal palace in the 
centre of Madrid stands like a symbol of the 
doubt at the core of the regime. General 
Franco has said that he will be succeeded 
by a royal restoration, and has legislated on 
that assumption. But the pretender, Don 
Juan, still holds himself aloof in Portugal: 
his utterances are subject to censorship in 
Spain (they are occasionally circulated in 
- the form of underground tracts) and it is 
an offence against the Spanish kingdom to 
discuss the likely date of his return or the 
nature of the constitution by which he will 
reign. 

The monarchists are split, not only 
between branches of the dynasty but 
between principles. Some are absolu- 
tists, most are liberals. The absolutists, 
found mainly among the landed aristocracy, 


the army, the higher clergy, and 


_ the priesthood of Navarra, are on good 
terms with the Franco regime and hope to 
perpetuate its authoritarian features—and 
their present privileges—under the restored 
monarchy. Like General Franco himself, 
many of them wish to bypass Don Juan in 
favour of his son, Don Juan Carlos, whom 
they consider more malleable. In the last 
resort, most absolutists would prefer a mili- 
tary dictatorship or a “ strong ” presidential 
system to a genuinely liberal monarchy. 
The liberal monarchists, whose loosely-built 
organisation is called Union Espafiola, are 
the most active underground group in 
Madrid, though their agitation is confined 
almost exclusively to professional aad 
intellectual circles. In the provinces they 
are much thinner on the ground. If their 
constitutional ideas prevail the king will 
have more power than British and Scandi- 
navian monarchs but less than General de 
Gaulle ; parliament and provincial and 
municipal authorities would be elected, and 
the press and trade unions would be free— 
“only the Communist party will be 
banned.” It is not unusual to hear the 
pretender criticised in liberal-monarchist 
circles—for the somewhat Gaullist vague- 
ness of his public declarations, or because, 
while remaining in exile himself, he allowed 


his son to return to Spain and thus lend the . 


regime a cloak of legitimacy. (Don Juan’s 





answers to these criticisms are that only if 
his declarations are “ all-embracing ” can he 
unite the nation ; and that it was necessary 
for his son to return lest the royal house 
lose touch with the armed forces.) Union 
Espanola has no dogmatic party line. Its 
basic contention is that if the next regime 
were to be either republican or dictatorial, 
one side or the other in Spanish politics 
would be so apprehensive or impatient that 
violence would ensue ; thus, only a liberal 
monarchy can bridge the gap. 

Union Espanola is supported. by many 
formerly republican conservatives and 
liberals. It enjoys the good will of most 
Catalanistas and Catholic democrats (who 
are the intellectual nucleus of the still 
embryonic Spanish Christian Democrat 
movement ; their leader, Sr Gil Robles, a 
former republican minister, is probably the 
most influential lay Catholic leader in Spain 
today). On the Mediterranean coast many 
socialists are willing to support a liberal 
monarchy, at least for a trial run; in 
Madrid and the north, socialists tend to 
approve the demand of the exiled socialist 
party (PSOE) for a plebiscite on the 
constitutional issue. The man in the street 
displays little overt interest. Two or three 
Madrilefios said: “ Madrid is a socialist 
city. I can’t imagine a king here.” Cata- 
lans said: “A king, a taxidriver—anyone 
rather than Franco!” Basques tended to 
be republican. But the commonest type of 
comment in all regions was resigned: “ If 
the Church (or, according to the speaker, 
the army, or el Opus) wants a king, we'll 
have a king. Who cares what we think ? ” 

Abysmal educational standards, a sub- 
servient press and radio, and a general sub- 
jection of intellectual life to expediency 
may, indeed, have combined “to uproot 
and destroy responsible public opinion,” 
as the Basque priests said in their protest 
last year; and the bread and circuses of mid- 
twentieth-century Spain—cheap alcohol and 
tapas, soccer and bullfights—are power- 
ful opiates. But nature abhors this kind of 
vacuum, too, Most Spanish workers and 
middle-class intellectuals who own a radio 
admit that they listen “sometimes ” to the 
communist “Free Spain” station; and 
most Spaniards now know something about 


the prosperity that ordinary people enjoy 
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in Europe north of the Pyrenees. Privation 
and ignorance can be mutually sustaining ; 
privation and even a grain of enlightenment 
can be explosive. Socialists and liberal 
monarchists in Madrid, and communists in 
Barcelona, are in agreement on one basic 
point: “ Franco is the Spanish Communist 
party’s best recruiting agent.” 

Do the western powers mind who moves 
into that empty palace? One wonders. 
The Americans have an admirably alert, 
well-informed, well-intentioned aid mission 
in Madrid ; but their aid programme is 
tainted with the original sin of its concep- 
tion as the adjunct of a stopgap military 
policy. Their longer-term political interests 
have been harmed by an ambassador—now 
departed—who, as The Reporter observed, 
“often sounded more like Franco’s advo- 
cate than our own.” The French are 
well-informed on economic and cultural 
matters. Thanks to the combination of 
circumstances that has made of France a 
haven for Spanish refugees, Europe’s lead- 
ing nominally Catholic power and (very 
likely) Spain’s future partner in the com- 
mon market, the French are fairly popular, 
for different reasons, with both left and 
right ; but their domestic political troubles 
have lessened their diplomatic significance 
in Madrid. The British, it is generally 
agreed, have never been liked by General 
Franco or by the more reactionary of his 
supporters. They have, consequently, little 
kudos to lose in that quarter, though the 
ingratiating tone of many official British 
utterances in Spain in the last two or three 
years shows little awareness of that fact. 
The liberal monarchists, on the other hand, 
say that the British are their natural allies. 
The once-popular BBC may still wean a 
few thousand listeners from the “ Free 
Spain” radio if—as the latest signs 
indicate—it gives more space in its Spanish 
broadcasts to liberal points of view. 

British embassy lumber-rooms the world 
over are littered with illusions about 
Britain’s “natural allies.’ The British 
embassy in Madrid is uncannily like some- 
thing out of an old film—a film seen in 
Farouk’s Cairo, then in Nuri’s Baghdad, 
again in Batista’s Havana. One is respon- 
sive to the same rustic charm ; one recog- 
nises the same philosophical clichés, the 
same dolce far niente dressed up as political 
wisdom. The film livens up only towards 
the end. A day comes when hard things 
are said in the House about Our Man in 
Wherever-it-may-be. Our Man, packing 
his bags for some other part of the world, 
mutters wearily about lack of long-term 
policy ; for embassies, after all, are but 
instruments. And—the name of the film ? 
Was it Waiting for Castro? 
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SHOCK THERAPY 
FOR THE PESETA 


PAIN’S per capita national income did not return until 1952 to 

the level at which it had been on the eve of the civil war. 
Between 1952 and 1959 it increased by an average of 3 per cent 
annually. Throughout the nineteen-fifties, industrial investment— 
much of it strongly autarkic in bias—was high, and by 1959 
industrial output was 75 per cent greater than in 1948. It is 
interesting, however, to compare the percentage increases in repre- 
sentative sectors of Spain’s economy with those achieved in two 
other war-shattered countries, Italy and Greece. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN PRODUCTION 
1948-1958 (inclusive) 


SPAIN ITALY GREECE 
903 


WUE cra hcg c a4 oN sc Again 64 165 
jae 2 Or 30 95 136 
CNIS 5. 5 Diss 0S 60a Mo wees 1S! 277 224 
Sr eee re 131 199 . 
eg SG: er eS rr rr 152 74 286 
Agriculture (crops) (1935-1958).... 13 32 41 


Italy and Greece were, of course, ahead of Spain in the queue 
for American aid. But the very nature of the regime that emerged 
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from the civil war saddled Spain’s economy with a degree of waste, _ 


nepotism and inefficiency that would be intolerable in a country 
where the normal play of political forces could work. “Ours is 
neither a capitalist nor a socialist economy,” a leading Spanish 
economist told this correspondent. “It is a predatory economy: 
the sort of economy you would expect an old-fashioned conquering 
army to impose. Rewards—in the shape of lucrative posts, 
monopolies and permits—for the victors ; subjection for the van- 
quished. An export tax—the equivalent of a discriminatory tariff 
in foreign markets—was even imposed on one important sector 
recently because the economic conjuncture favoured its products 
and would therefore have benefited a group of business men known 
to lack enthusiasm for the regime. The minister responsible admits 
in private that the idea was imposed on him from on high.” 
Development was, in consequence, more expensive than it need 
have been, and governed at times by emotional rather than 
economic considerations. It was patchy and unco-ordinated, and 
neglected the nation’s vital agricultural base. It was financed in 
part by the kind of forced savings that are levied by rising prices, 








Some Spanish Statistics 


te response to pleas from OEEC, the US 
aid mission and the International Bank, 
a serious effort is being made to improve 
the reliability and comprehensiveness of 
‘Spanish statistics and speed up their 
publication. The selective zeal of many 
officials is still liable to ensnare the unwary. 
For example, foreign journalists may be 
informed that by 1959 agricultural output 
had increased by 59 per cent since the 
end of the civil war. If 1940 is taken as 
the base year the index for 1959 is indeed 
159. But 1940 was an appallingly bad year. 
If the average for 1930-35 is taken as roo, 
the index for 1959 (itself an exceptionally 
good year) is 124 ; and 1957, 1958 and 1960 
are all within.a few tenths of 113. Against 
this must be set a population increase of 
27 per cent during the same period. 
Early this year government spokesmen 
announced that industrial production had 
increased by nearly 6 per cent in 1960; 
but the national revenue from industry in 
1960 was 2 per cent less than in 1959 
(more than 3 per cent at constant prices), 
and scrutiny of the official index showed 
its compilers to have given undue weight 
to growth-leaders. Western embassies in 
Madrid multiply by 2.5 or even 3 official 


unemployment figures, which concentrate 
on redundancies among “permanent ” 
workers who may not be dismissed without 
official sanction: they cover only a small 
percentage of the “temporary” workers 
for whom this protection does not exist 
(and for whom there is no unemployment 
insurance), and they ignore teenage job- 
seekers and the rural unemployed. Simi- 
larly, foreign observers divide by 3 official 


‘totals of the number of “low-cost” 


housing units completed. 

Skirting this statistical minefield, one 
gets the impression of an economy broadly 
similar to that of Greece or the southern 
half of Italy. Of Spain’s active population 
of 11.7 million (total population: 30.1 
million) 44 per cent gain their livelihood 
from agriculture, 24 per cent from industry 
and 32 per cent in services. In 1960 the 
national income was $7,450 million, or 
$248 a head. Agriculture contributed 
26.5 per cent of this, industry 30.5 per 
cent and services 43 per cent—proportions 
similar to those for Cyprus and southern 
Italy. The efficiency of the average agri- 
cultural worker, measured in terms of 
wealth produced, is thus 60 per cent of 
the national average (the corresponding 


figures for agricultural workers in Greece, 
Portugal and Turkey are 75, 59 and $51, 
respectively). But industrial productivity, 
too, is generally low by northern European 
standards: in shipbuilding, for example, 
only 3 gross registered tons of shipping are 
produced per worker employed, compared 
with 20 tons in Sweden. 

The income of the average Spaniard is 
one-third of that of the average citizen of 
north-west Europe, and he spends §§ to 
60 per cent of it on food ; his expenditure 
on consumer durables is about 30 per cent 
of that of the average Englishman or 
Frenchman ; his annual consumption of 
steel and electrical energy is only 27 per 
cent of the OEEC average. 

In lumping together the incomes and 
living-standards of rich and poor, these 
figures obscure the fact that, except in the 
north, Spain lacks a substantial middle 
class, and there is no “average Spaniard ” 
who can be considered the counterpart 
of the average Englishman or Frenchman. 
But a useful index of the growth of a 
middle class is provided by the number of 
scooters and motor-cycles in use (a scooter 
costs a middle-grade clerk the equivalent 
of ten months’ salary). In 1950 there were 
13,600 scooters and motor-cycles on the 
roads of Spain ; at the end of 1954 there 
were still only 60,000 ; but last year there 
were 650,000. 
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combined with a wage freeze, on the wage and salary earners ; for 
considerable periods, although the national income rose, their real 
earnings diminished. Public funds were poured into enterprises 
unable to attract private capital and of only marginal utility. INI 
—the National Institute for Industry, established to handle govern- 
ment investments ramified through the economy—became a byword 
for bureaucratic elephantiasis, inefficiency, and “ jobs for the boys.” 


NFLATION, a flight of capital and a severe balance-of-payments 
I crisis forced the government to seek the aid of the OEEC 
and the International Monetary Fund ; and in July, 1959, taking 
the advice of the two bodies, it adopted a swingeing stabilisa- 
tion plan that involved devaluation, a credit squeeze, and a ceiling 
on government spending. Prices were decontrolled ; customs and 
excise duties, railway fares and telephone rates were increased. To 
cushion the shock, loans were granted by the IMF, the European 
Monetary Fund, the United States government and American 
private bankers. Sixty per cent of Spain’s imports were freed from 
quota restrictions, the state stopped allocating raw materials, and 
multiple exchange rates were abolished. These last three measures 
eliminated many corrupt practices. 

Inflation was fairly speedily brought under control. The fall 
in domestic demand helped depress imports and stimulate exports 
—and receipts from exports and tourism flowed increasingly 
through official channels instead of into the black market which had 
been fostered by multiple exchange rates. The capital outflow 
ceased. Spain’s gold and dollar reserves soared from $14 million 
in 1959 to $60c million in February, 1961. 

But the social cost was heavy. A hint of the inequality of the 
sacrifices imposed on different social classes is contained in the 
fact that between 1958 and 1961 sales of scooters and motor-cycles 
fell by 60 per cent, while sales of cars for private use rose by 
30 per cent. In Madrid 8 per cent of clothing shops (mainly those 
in the smarter parts of the town) increased their sales in the first 
half of 1960, while 54 per cent sold considerably less than in the 
corresponding period of 1959. Industrial unemployment soared 
to 300,000 (10 per cent of the industrial labour force: the estimate 
is that of the best-informed western embassy) by the summer of 
1960. “‘ Permanent” employees, who normally rely on overtime 
or a second job to help them maintain a tolerable standard of 
living, remained at work, but they had to make do with “ basic ” 
rates that were less than two-thirds of their normal earnings. 
Only rigorous security measures, reinforced by the decree of 
September 21, 1960, warded off disorders in the main towns. 
Some marginal enterprises, nourished by autarky and inflation, 
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collapsed, as the planners had hoped ; but far too many sound 
firms, whose growth it was important to stimulate, drew in their 
horns. 

In the opinion of one leading Madrid banker, the authors of the 
stabilisation plan were very fortunate. They underestimated 
the severity of their treatment, and were saved from plunging Spain 
into a major slump—and possibly revolution—only by a remark- 
able run of good luck: the boom in north-west Europe, and the 
US steel strike, which helped Spanish exports ; Spain’s exception- 
ally good 1959 harvest ; the 1959-60 tourist invasion ; the high 
level of hoarded stocks (built up steadily over two years as the 
peseta sagged) in July, 1959; and the agility displayed by firms 
in helping one another (for example, in extending credit and even 
bartering services and materials). 

Other critics argue that the results of the stabilisation plan will 
remain fragile unless there are more profound economic reforms. 
The reforms urged include the further liberalisation and “ global- 
isation ” (freeing from bilateral quotas) of imports, the abolition 
of the remaining price controls, and the end of the system whereby 
governmental authorisation must be obtained before new industrial 
plant is set up or existing plant extended. Foreign investment 
needs more active encouragement. Legislation against monopolies 
is required. The banking system needs reform in several directions. 
Reform of the labour laws is urged, to liberalise the labour market, 
provide adequate unemployment insurance, increase workers’ 
incentives, and encourage employers to use labour less wastefully. 
INI should obviously be submitted to normal accounting discipline : 
although it is allocated investment funds equal to one half of the 
total capital invested by private industry, it has as yet published 
only one report, which few economists take seriously. Most 
urgently, Spain needs a comprehensive development plan. 

In fairness it should be said that many of these requirements 
are being actively studied. A strong World Bank mission which 
has just completed three months’ work in Spain is to indicate the 
priorities that should be followed in the next stage of development. 
That the Spanish government should have asked for such a survey 
to be made is a mark of change. 

But labour laws can hardly be liberalised without opening the 
door to free trade unionism. Anti-monopoly legislation and inter- 
ference with INI would upset a whole beehive of vested interests, 
great and small. And how can INI be made accountable to the 
public by a government that does not expose itself to public 
accountability ? In Madrid today both supporters and opponents 
of the regime are preoccupied with the thought that the liberal- 
isation of economic life is extremely hard to separate from 
liberalisation in politics, 
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Facts worth remembering:—(1) Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are 
major fuel suppliers on Britain’s new Motorways, as they 
were on M1. (2) They have the most experience in supplying 
fuels to road-building machinery on the site, day or night. 
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With an immense, strange beauty all its own, 

an Avro Vulcan B Mark Il takes the air. The 

Vulcan bomber is the spearhead of Britain's 

nuclear deterrent force and one of the many 

products of the Hawker Siddeley Group. The HAWKER 
Aviation Division of the Group is a strong, 
fully-integrated unit combining the wealth of 
experience, research, design and production 
facilities of seven world-famous companies. 
It produces brilliant aircraft and guided 
missiles for the Free World's defence. It is the 
teamwork that exists between member units 
of Hawker Siddeley Aviation that is helping to 
keep Britain ahead in aviation progress. And 
on other fronts—for example, electronics and AVRO 
all forms of industrial power—Hawker Siddeley 

Group is also serving not only Britain, but 

the World. 

A Vulcan bomber recently made a record 

non-stop journey from England to Australia. It 

covered the 11,500 miles in 20 hours 3 minutes 

at an average speed of 573 m.p.h. 
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TRIUMPH OF TEAMWORK 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 
Clearing the Air 
HEN Professor Jack and his colleagues at the Air proved performance of modern aircraft. To do this, it 
























\ | Transport Licensing Board last week admitted 
Cunard-Eagle Airways to a one service a day opera- 
tion between London and New York, they struck a notable 
blow for more freedom in the air. Nothing perhaps will ever 
be the same again for nationalised airlines and chosen instru- 
ments—that is, if the Minister of Aviation, Mr Thorneycroft, 
endorses what the board has done. He is in for an unquiet 
Zlife for the next few months. But it is time that the whole 
structure of international aviation, and not merely the British 
part in it, was put under the microscope. The rules and 
regulations ; the treaties and quotas ; the cartels, revenue 
pooling and profit sharing ; the secret agreements ; the horse- 
trading and knife-in-the-ribs which complicate civil flying are 
not apparent to the passenger. It does not necessarily follow 
that flying would be cheaper, more comfortable or more con- 
venient if they were changed, but clearly it might. 
For a new airline to get into business, it must first get a 
licence. It has to comply with the necessary engineering and 
safety standards as a matter of course. But it cannot get 
started without a licence which says where it may fly and how 
often. The British operating monopolies that BOAC and 
BEA enjoyed on their trunk routes were ended last year by the 
new civil aviation Act ; any British-owned airline can apply to 
the Air Transport Licensing Board, as Cunard-Eagle did, for 
permission to fly on any route in competition with the corpora- 
tions or with other independent airlines. In this first test case, 
the board was decisively in favour of more competition. 
Cunard-Eagle got permission to fly to New York, in competi- 
tion with BOAC and with other operators ; but its application 
to fly to Canada was rejected on the ground of insufficient 
traffic between London and Montreal to support a new service. 
In fact, the form that competition takes will depend less on 
the economic criteria that enter into the judgment of Professor 
Jack and his colleagues than upon the attitude of foreign 
governments. The Air Transport Licensing Board’s licence 
allows a British airline to carry passengers in and out of this 
country ; it gives no assurance that its aircraft will be able 
freely to land at the other end. Airports are part of a country’s 
sovereign territory and there is no freedom of peaceful entry 
to them such as ships have in entering docks. No foreign air- 
line can come into an airport unless the two countries have 
first negotiated a treaty of reciprocal landing rights. In recent 
years landing rights have become increasingly contentious. 





‘Bor example, an international airline may want to develop its 


hetwork, or re-shuffle its schedules to benefit from the im- 


becomes involved in protracted and often unsuccessful re- 
negotiation of landing rights to make calls at more cities, or 
to serve two neighbouring cities, such as London and 
Paris, on one flight instead of making separate flights to 
each, or even to step up the number of services. to points 
already served. 


N form, landing rights are negotiated between governments; 
in fact, national airlines in all countries are active 
behind the scenes and demand a quid pro quo for every 
“concession” their governments make. Before the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board allows Cunard-Eagle to 
exercise its British licence to fly to New York, it may well ask 
for similar rights to London for an American airline—this 
might be for Seaboard and Western, which at present is not 
allowed to carry passengers on the North Atlantic although it 
does carry freight. Any country can refuse to admit a second 
British airline on routes already served by one of the corpora- 
tions, irrespective of the British licence. 

These inter-governfnent agreements on landing rights all 
include the proviso that the airlines they admit must charge 
fares..approved by both governments ;. they list the cities 
between which services may be operated and, in some cases, 
the share of passenger capacity to be allowed each airline. - The 
working out of the details is usually left to the airlines and to 
serve these purposes they have evolved some of the. tightest 
arrangements since the mediaeval guilds. That competition 
could ever take the form of lower fares is revolting and 
anathema to them. The international airlines operate their 
own fare-fixing cartel under the International Air Transport 


_Association, with the approval and active connivance of their 


governments. Fares are worked out at the IATA meetings 
and then presented to the governments for rubber-stamping ; 


this saves governments the trouble of working out each set _ 


of rates between themselves, as they have to do in the case 
of airlines such as Aeroflot or Icelandic Airways that do not 
belong to IATA, 

As IATA’s meetings are now organised, it is at least possible 
for the more enterprising airlines to bring pressure on the less 
enterprising and force fare cuts on a reluctant majority. When 
an IATA conference fails to agree (a single dissentient is 
enough) the airlines in theory become free to charge what they 
like. In practice they have never got to the point of experi- 
menting with free rates, simply because deadlock at IATA is 
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always the signal for governments to give their national airlines 


a sharp talking to and send them back with orders to find a. 


compromise. This happened as recently as in May when the 
US Civil Aeronautics Board refused to sanction free rates for 
air freight and insisted on an agreed fixed tariff. 


For air transport operators, IATA performs the role of 
strict yet beloved nanny. Governments and airlines secretly 
enjoy its nursery tyranny—and this extends well beyond the 
fixing of fares into such fields as defining the size of seats, the 
general standards of service, comfort and meals. The result is 
that airlines can compete neither in price nor in performance. 
(For the test of this, it is only necessary to compare the lush 
but meretricious standards of advertising in which the inter- 
national airlines commonly indulge.) Heavy fines are im- 
posed on any airline that steps out of line. Some enterprising 
operators have found a temporary way round these restrictions 
by hiring out aircraft on charter ; this allows them to cut fares 
by half if nearly all the seats are sold on a chartered flight. 
But now airlines and governments are trying to check the 
growth of chartering ; they are already ruling that only long- 
established clubs and associations may charter aircraft (and 
then not if their membership is too big). This effectively stops 
a group of people combining for the common purpose of a 
chartered holiday flight. The Ministry of Aviation is now 
playing its part in this restrictionism by insisting that all char- 
tered flights must apply to Professor Jack for a special licence, 


whereas formerly they did not need one. -Anyone else in the — 


business can object to the granting of a licence, and can appeal 
to the Minister if one is granted. This is becoming a formid- 
able and expensive hurdle, 


| Reet are not the only matter in which air transport is con- 
: trolled. The tendency of certain countries (not, as yet, the 
United States) to control the amount of capacity to be put on 
particular routes can severely restrict the implementation of 
any decisions reached by the Air Transport Licensing Board. 
Most countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia impose 
quotas on carrying capacity. France, to take the nearest 
example, does not mind how many British airlines fly to Paris 
so long as the total number of seats they offer does not exceed 
the quota—which is already taken up by BEA. Suppose the 
board were to allow an independent airline to operate on the 
route to Paris, in competition with BEA (and others). Unless 
the quota could be enlarged, BEA would have to part with 
some of its present traffic to the independent airline. This 
pattern could be repeated on other routes where a quota system 
operates ; BEA views this prospect with alarm. 

Airlines show remarkable ingenuity in surmounting 
obstacles and their answer to the quota system has been the 
traffic pool. This is a bilateral cartel with nothing to commend 
it except that it allows an “intruder” airline to expand on 
routes where its growth might otherwise be blocked by local 
airlines appealing to their governments for protection against 
foreign competition. A traffic pool is simply an agreement 
not to compete. The two (sometimes three or four) airlines 
belonging to a pool lump their combined receipts on a given 
route and share them out in prearranged proportions. British 
European ‘Airways has 16 pooling agreements, nearly one 
for every country it serves. The usual form is for BEA 
and its partner (usually a smaller and more vulnerable air- 


. Air Transport Licensing Board, so that the board’s decision! 


’ protect their interests abroad. How the independent airline 
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line) to split their joint revenue on a predetermined basis yy 
to a certain amount, and to keep for themselves any earnings 
over and above this. Such a pooling agreement has wi 
objecis: it guarantees the smaller airline a minimum incomg 
even if it carries no traffic ; and it gives BEA some incentiy 
to expand traffic above the agreed figure, since the local aif 
line has agreed not to object. 


Another type of pool, now increasingly au. provides fom, 
the sharing of all revenue with no upper limit. There may b 
an argument of some respectability for allowing a rapidly 
growing airline to buy off local opposition to its continue; 
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expansion. But what is the justification for a traffic po HED 
that exists only to share out the takings ? Some of BEA’ wa 
later pool agreements take this form. So do those complete: hav 
by BOAC, with the full blessing of Mr Sandys, in: India§yettest four 
Aveta and Canada. Anti-trust legislation prevents Ameri#,. was aske 
can airlines from joining pools, and so the North Atlant mmething t 
remains relatively free of them. But airlines generally lik@a gq” Mi: 
the pooling system. They would rather settle differencegfscomary a 
privately than involve their governments in direct negotiatiow§ires, been | 
and a couple of airlines in a pool are not likely to overlook thqfecently unv 
fact that they can effectively keep out any competitor. Wherdipetter regul 
they concern routes for which the Air Transport Licensing§enior figure 
Board is hearing applications for new services, particulars offi mock 2 
these agreements may have to be filed—with what enthusiasm omewhere 1 
can only be guessed. The point is under legal discussion and§ This sour 
could conceivably go to a higher Court. The airlines wondemiyas charged 
what will happen to the traffic pools if independent airlinedfiask of sugg: 


are licensed to fly on the same routes. 


But everything points at present to the Ministry en 
couraging, rather than discouraging, this carving-up of trafficfinew bill in t 
It had, indeed, been hoped that the corporations and the inno longer. 
dependent airlines would work out an amicable division offmittee’s pre 
traffic without fighting their applications before Professor sh bbscure), in 
and his colleagues. The sort of agreement the Ministry wouldfrepresentati' 
have favoured appeared last year when traffic to Centrij The resp 
Africa was divided between BOAC, the independent British§has been ar: 
United Airways and the local African airlines. Pressure wasgunorthodox 
brought to bear on the corporations to offer the independentifindustry bef 
a similar cut on the routes now being contested before the§ments of the 
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would have become formal endorsements of private settl 
ments reached out of court. But this time the corporation 
would not play. They may come to regret their opposition; 
but passengers ought to thank them for at least taking thi 
stand against one aspect of the cosy conspiracy to hush up th 
fact that the air is far from free. They make much of the 
obvious irritants—passports, landing cards, and customs ; b 
these are nothing compared with the restrictions, the cartel 
and the quotas that are worked behind the scenes with fu 
Government approval. How can the Ministry of Aviatic 
allow British corporations to take part in: traffic pdols that, ajtheir water: 
least by analogy if not in fact in law, would have to run thi§ground bor« 
gauntlet of the Restrictive Practices Court in Britain ? Théghave the po 
corporations join pools because the Ministry cannot apparentljof existing | 
able to go | 
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fare will be the test of the Government’s policy which startet 
off with fine statements about more competition in the ai 
but is riddled with equivocation. If the independents ne 
pool protection they will never be peg scapeg vagy in any fe 
sense, 
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des fom | 
may dé 
rapidly 
tinued] 
ic pog HEN the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
BEA’ was arranging emergency measures to deal with the 
apletes havoc created by last year’s freak combination of the 
-Indiafyettest four months and the driest four months for centuries, 
Am i he was asked by one anxious MP whether he could not “ do 
\tlanti@iomething to solve the problem of alternating drought and 
lly likgood.” Mr Brooke replied, somewhat tartly but with his 
ereniee@customary accuracy: “I am not God.” He has, it now trans- 
stlatiomgrires, been hard at work “ doing something.” And the way he 
00k thdfrecently unveiled to a select few his ideas on how to achieve 
Where better regulation of Britain’s natural supply of water led one 
PensiNgesenior figure in the water industry to inquire, with more than 
lars just mock acerbity, whether Mr Brooke’s proposals are not 
1US1aSMME somewhere to be found engraven on tablets of stone. 
on andj This sourness is pardonable, if not wholly fair. A committee 
wondellivas charged almost two years ago to undertake precisely this 
airlinesftask of suggesting improvements in the present arrangements 
for water conservation but only recently has it got down to 
writing its report. Mr Brooke, who was keen to bring in a 
new bill in the 1961-62 session of Parliament, decided to wait 
no longer. Two months ago he sent an outline of the com- 
sion olgmittee’s proposals (or his department’s: the parentage ‘is 
or Jackfobscure), in what was meant to be a confidential circular, to 
t wouldfepresentative bodies and asked for their comments. 
Centralf The response of the water supply industry to this circular 
Britisihas been arid. This is not merely because of the somewhat 
ire waigunorthodox way in which Mr Brooke has canvassed the 
sndentigindustry before it has been presented with the detailed argu- 
ore thegments of the Central Advisory Water Committee. The indus- 
scisionsgtry dislikes even more its substance: the proposals, it feels, 
settle@are too radical. What Mr Brooke plans to do, in a nutshell, 
yrationsmis to superimpose upon the present patchwork of partially con- 
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ositionmtrolled public and private enterprise in water abstraction a 
ng thifinumber of new “water conservation authorities,” each 
up theicharged with harnessing the water potential of a river basin or 


of thea group of basins and armed with full co-ordinating and execu- 
as ; bulftive powers to achieve this object. These bodies would take 
carteliffover the responsibilities of the present river boards for land 
ith fullfdrainage, flood prevention, water pollution, and the protection 
\viatiomgfof fisheries. They would control all water abstraction within 
that, atheir watersheds, from rivers, streams, canals, and under- 
run th™gtound boreholes, by a new system of licensing. They would 
? Théghave the power of approval over all new development schemes 
yarentif@of existing public supply undertakings. And they would be 
airlinesgable to go into the business of water supply themselves, as 
startedg™holesalers, either by constructing river regulating and other 
the aifskinds of reservoirs on their own account or by getting an exist- 
ing public water supplier to undertake them as their agent. 











ny redmlhey would then sell water to public supply undertakings 





or to anyone else wanting it. 





Water under Control 
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Mr Brooke is thinking 
of rationalising the 
system of water supply 
in England and Wales 
by putting control 

over flood and 

drought prevention 

in the same bands 


The water industry suspects, probably rightly, that this 
marriage between flood and drought prevention is the direct 
result of last year’s widespread flooding. Inundations on that 
scale occur seldom and complete prevention would mean 
frighteningly expensive schemes of river regulation. More- 
over, it can reasonably be argued that the two tasks are not 
always compatible. At winter’s end the public water supplier 
likes to have his reservoirs full, ready for the peak demand of 
spring and summer. But this is just the time when, if the 
risk of flooding is to be avoided, regulating reservoirs should 
be almost empty, ready to take off surplus water pouring down- 
stream. 

The industry particularly fears the proposed powers of 
control over abstraction and over new investment for con- 
servation. Energetically used, these controls could lead to the 
freezing of existing water undertakings in their present state 
of development. The industry is emphatic on what it has 
done lately to put its own house in order. Amalgamation has 
reduced the number of undertakings from more than 1,200 
five years ago to about 700 now—though only, it should be 
added, after sustained prodding from Whitehall. In a few 
more years, the number could come down, perhaps to 200 or 
300. Capital expenditure, too, has been steadily rising, to 
nearly £40 million a year now. In general, the industry is in 
no doubt about its ability to meet a two or three per cent a 
year growth in demand for water from the tap. 


UT only part of the water used in England and Wales 
(and in Scotland) is drawn from the pipes and taps of 
the water supply industry. Many industrial firms and farmers. 
and some householders, abstract their own supplies from 
underground or passing watercourses. Just as any conflict 
between the requirements of flood :and drought prevention 
might be more easily resolved if the responsibilities were in 
a single set of hands, so the competing demands of public 
undertakings and private abstractors ought to be better 
adjusted by a single conservation authority in each majot 
watershed. There is no real co-ordination among the various 
drawers of water, reconciling their needs and resources over 
a period of years. Only in certain declared conservation areas 
is the tapping of underground water subjected to control under 
the 1945 Water Act, and nowhere is surface abstraction super- 
vised. Yet the two are interdependent: tapping one can 
affect supplies from the other, and water tables in a number 
of areas have been dropping steadily, even alarmingly. The 
sharp increase in drawings of surface water to irrigate crops, 
in East Anglia especially, has now begun seriously to deplete 
the natural—or desirable minimum—flow of several rivers 
and streams. 
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Management of river basins is the linchpin of Mr Brooke’s 
new arrangements, and these need a single overseeing eye. 
Changes in land drainage, in cultivation, or in building 
development—many things affect the flow of rainwater to 
streams and rivers. Conflicting interests—fishing and indus- 
trial discharge, navigation and flood regulation—have to be 
reconciled. More and more of the water that industry and the 
public will want to use will have to come from rivers. And 
more and more effluent from sewerage plants and factories 
will have to be discharged into them. In some watersheds, 
competition between public. water undertakings for future 
sources of supply has already become serious. 

The success of Mr Brooke’s proposals would turn on what 
the new conservation authorities. made of themselves and 
their powers. The need is not for blown-up river boards but 
for a more compact type of authority. River boards each 
have 30-40 members, representing a variety of local interests. 
Mr Brooke is deciding between a wholly nominated board 


of twelve and one twice as large, half appointed and half — 


elected by local interests. Though there are few precedents 
(the Metropolitan Police being one) for a nominated body with 
powers of precept on local authorities, which the conservation 
authorities would have, the right choice would seem to be the 
fewer the better. They would need to use a judicious blend 
of their negative and positive powers of control. Apart 
from the fiat over new investment schemes, the main nega- 
tive control will be the issuing of licences: In practice these 
would be mainly effective only over new drawings of water— 
existing abstractors would be entitled to a licence as of 
right. But not entirely so. Conservation authorities would 
have the power to review existing drawings, subject to appeal 
to the Minister; unrestricted tapping of underground water 
would be limited to the maximum taken in any of the three 
years preceding control; and riparian owners would be 
entitled as of right to draw from water flowing past their land 
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only to the extent that they actually did so in the preceding 
three years for the “ordinary use of their households an 
dattle.” >"? - 

The main positive control would be that of planning and 
carrying out schemes of regulation and conservation. For thi 
the conservation authorities would need money. And thej 
financial powers are perhaps the most sketchily described 
any in the Ministry’s circular. The functions taken over from 
the river boards would be financed as now—from Exchequer 
grants, precepts on local rates, and the general and speci: 
drainage charges provided in the Land Drainage Bill noy 
going through Parliament. As conservation authorities, how 
ever, the new bodies are to be self-financing; they will not ge 
Government grants. Their principal source of income wi 
be charges for licences authorising new drawings -of water. 
Occasionally, and only as a special device to build up working 
capital and, presumably, to service their borrowings, they v 
‘also be able to levy a precept of up to a penny on local rates 
It would seem that either new abstractions would be soaked t 
pay for large schemes of river regulation and water conserva 
tion, or the new authorities would not be able to do much in 
their early days. In some parts of the country this might not 
matter; in others it could, very much. 

Mr Brooke has rejected arguments favouring some kin 
of central water authority charged with administering the 
water needs of the whole country. Instead, he has gone for 
a kind of regional control, based on watersheds. His ministry 
will retain general responsibility for water to Parliamen 
acting partly as an appellate body and partly as a centr 
co-ordinator—for such tasks as transfers of -water between 
watersheds. The merit of these arrangements will ultimately 
depend upon the resourcefulness and initiative displayed by 
the men put in charge of the new conservation authorities 
They will have the powers ; what is less sure is whether they 
will have money enough to carry them out. 
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The New Slogan 


to the task that faces the few men on whos 
vision and resolution this summer so mud 
depends. 

' The Canadian dollar this week, som 












S TERLING regained some ground in the 
exchange markets at the beginning of 
the week. The rally, which carried the spot 
rate on New York up to $2.79 3/16, was 
almost entirely technical. Some operators 
had sold too much in their now familiar 
weekend precautions, and there was more 
bear covering to prepare for window dress- 
ing at the end of the half-year. But the 
underlying mood has not changed, and by 
Wednesday afternoon the sellers were back 
in the market, pulling the rate below $2.79 
again. The selling came largely from 
Germany. But throughout the week 
sterling has been sold forward from New 
York, and the forward margins continued 
to widen even while the spot rate was rising. 
At mid-week the forward rate on New York 
steadied at a discount of 23 cents for three 
months—equivalent to an annual discount 
on the spot rate of about 33 per cent. The 


glum talk about sterling which a month ago 
was confined largely to London and the 
Continent, mainly Germany, is now in 
general circulation in financial markets 
everywhere. 

The effects of Dr Jacobsson’s strong re- 
assurance a fortnight ago have largely worn 
off—partly because this was followed a week 
later by the shocks from Canada and South 
Africa. These are probably not quite what 
Dr Jacobsson had in mind, and he did 
refer to “major” financial centres. But 
exchange dealers do not make these fine 


- distinctions. They felt, once again, a sense 


of let-down, and see this as confirmation of 
the new slogan that one must believe noth- 
ing and prepare for everything. This week’s 
visit to Washington by Sir Denis Rickett of 
the Treasury and Mr Maurice Parsons of 
the Bank of England was described as 
routine, but that is the last word to apply 


what surprisingly, has been steady at around 
3 cents discount on the United State 
dollar, the rate to which it fell immediatelj 
after Mr Fleming announced his intention 
ten days ago. This week indeed the Ban 
of Canada has already had to sell Canadia 
dollars to stop the discount from narrowing 
Operators have been quick to cover shd 
positions, and superimposed on this ha 
been a fair commercial demand, partly fe 
purchases of grain for China. But th 
volume of business in Canadian dollars ha 
remained small, probably less than one hil 
of its normal level. Dealers still think thi 
the discount may widen to Io per cent 
United States investors begin to fear 

slide in the rate. Certainly it is remarkabl 
that operators should have covered the 
short positions so soon. 

In Continental exchange markets, the U) 
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dollar has again been in demand at Frank- 
furt. This movement is believed to be 
attributable to official operations, but the 
United States authorities are succeeding in 
keeping a close cover over their operations. 


IN THE MARKETS 
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The uncertain factor is whether the looming 
crisis over Berlin will take any glitter off 
the mark. On past experience, it may not 
—though it has led to some foreign liquida- 
tions of German shares. 


Gilt-edged Still Falling 


HE slide in gilt-edged went further in 

the first part of this week, and War 
Loan dipped to §23. This is more than 
four points below its level immediately after 
‘the budget, when Treasury spokesmen and 
most outside observers were looking for- 
ward to better times for gilt-edged ; and it 
is eight points below the low point reached 
after Bank rate was hoisted to 7 per cent 
in 1957. How much further can the 
slide go ? 

The dominating factor in recent weeks 
has been the pressure on sterling, and the 
lack of any clear indication of what the 
government intends to do about it. The 
buying of gilt-edged earlier in the year by 
insurance companies and short-term specu- 
lators has dried up almost entirely, and a 
steady stream of selling by private investors 
has brought prices down further than most 
people would have thought possible some 
time ago. War Loan and the other irredeem- 
able stocks are particularly out of favour, 
but the losses have extended right through 
the range. Since the beginning of May 
they amount to around three to four points 
on long dated stocks and around two points 
on the medium dated. 


Quite rightly, the authorities have made 
no attempt to support the market, and 
Treasury spokesmen are again resisting the 
old cry that something should be done about 
War Loan. The one real inequity, the 
trustee legislation, has now been dealt with. 
Any argument for special support based on 
the thesis that present yields reflect not the 
current balance of supply and demand for 
capital but the overhang from the great 
lump of old wartime borrowing is specious 
and fallacious. There is no shortage of 
institutional money prepared to come in to 
buy dated fixed interest stock once the rate 
of interest is judged to be unduly high, and 
the gilt-edged market is fundamentally a 
single entity. The institutions showed 
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themselves interested in yields well short 
of the current 6%-3 per cent before the 
balance of payments again upset their 
calculations, 


When these ever-more attractive yields at 
last begin to attract, the response in prices 
could be sharp. The obverse of a market 
that everyone is getting out of is a strong 
technical position. But until the prospect 
for sterling becomes clearer few people 
would venture to call the turn. 


A Technical Rally 


Hers fallen steadily for ten days, 
industrial equities rallied a little in 
the middle of this week. A few buyers 
reappeared but the market remained sensi- 
tive and uneasy. Dealers characterised the 
rally as technical, noting that it occurred 
after the Financial Times ordinary index 
had fallen just below 320. Spanning the 
sharp drop in prices immediately after the 
weekend and the subsequent minor rally, 
The Economist indicator fell 8 points to 
383.2. At this level, the shares included 
in this indicator offer an average yield 
of 4.8 per cent, one half of one per 
cent more than was offered at the height 
of the boom in May when the indicator 
rose tO 427.2. 


The sharp fall on Wall Street and the 
news of strikes at home contributed to the 
decline in equities after the weekend. But 
the principal reason why buyers refuse to 
return in any large numbers to the market 
is the continuing uncertainty about sterling 
and the economy. In the decline that has 
taken place, all industrial groups have been 
affected and only in the special case of two 
commodity groups—lead-zinc and tin—- | 
have rises occurred in the last three weeks. 
The groups that have suffered the biggest | 
losses include building material and pro- 
perty issues (where yields were very thin) , 
and steel equities (which have been affected 
by a series of gloomy interim reports from 
the steel-makers). Other big falls have 
occurred in bank shares (reflecting a reac- 
tion to the misguided speculation that fol- 
lowed the Midland Bank’s rights issue) and 
food and store issues (which have enjoyed 
the dubious distinction of being labelled 
at one and the same time “ growth” and 
** defensive ” equities and which as a result 
offer meagre yields). Even, however, in 
such unsettled conditions as these it has 
been possible to place a large block of 
Woolworth shares from a private account 
with the institutions just under the current 
price without disturbing the market. 


RAILWAYS 


The Year of Guillebaud 


fi story of British Railways’ finances 
in the last few years is strewn with 
“ might have beens.” Three years ago the 
unexpected collapse of coal and minerals 
traffic knocked hopes out of court. Last 
year it was a massive Government-induced 
surrender on railway wages and salaries that 
set back—possibly for many years—expec- 
tations of real financial improvement. The 
final cost of this 8-10 per cent increase, 
following the Guillebaud report in March, 
1960, but back-dated to the beginning of 
that year, was £33 million. Otherwise, the 
Trans Commission reports for what is 
probably the penultimate year of its writ 
over nationalised transport, the results of 
the railways and its other undertakings in 
1960 were “on the whole a little above 
expectations.” 

Had railwaymen’s pay remained un- 
changed, British Railways’ working deficit, 
before interest, would have dropped by £7 
million. In fact, the deficit jumped by £26 
million to £68 million. After charging £45 
million for interest on capital borrowings 
before 1957 and other central expenses, the 
* overall” railway deficit recorded in the 
accounts rose by £284 million to £1123 
million, while the “ overall” surplus of all 
the commission’s other businesses rose in 
total by £13 million to £117 million. In 
reality—if any figuring of railway insolvency 
can be said to be real in the present state of 
limbo before the promised financial recon- 
struction is put into effect—the total loss on 
the railways last year was £145 million on 
a turnover of £479 million. Interest total- 
ling £324 million on modernisation borrow- 
ings and deficit advances since 1957 was 
transferred to special account, as against 
£25 million in 1959. Moreover, since 
railway losses are now met out of budget 
revenue above-the-line, grants paid to meet 
losses incurred since April, 1960, have not 
borne interest. 

The railways took in more money last 
year, about £21 million or not quite § per 
cent more than in 1959. Passenger traffic 
fell but higher fares led to a net increase of 
£11 million in takings or 8 per cent for the 
year. With freight traffic the railways’ 
experience was almost directly the opposite. 
More goods were carried but freight charges 
were cut—for general merchandise and 
minerals for the fourth year running— 
though in total freight earnings rose by a 
net 24 per cent. In 1960, the commission 
records, “a massive effort” was made to 
boost freight revenue, which provides about 
two-thirds of total railway income. More 
express freight services, offering arrival the 
next day, were put on and the special 
express services for exports were also 
stepped up: by the end of 1960 almost 350 
inland centres were provided with these 
overnight train services carrying goods for 
export direct to ten of the country’s major 
ports. By last December, too, almost 40 per 
cent of the freight train mileage was run by 
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rolling stock fitted with vacuum brakes. 
Container services were again expanded and 
more special tank cars to carry liquids or 
solids in bulk, with pressure or gravity dis- 
charging devices, were put into service. 


Comments at the end of a Business Note a. 


fortnight ago on the special freight studies 
the commission’s new chairman has put in 
hand could be read as suggesting that 
_ railway management hitherto had been 
apathetic towards ways of stimulating and 
encouraging freight traffic, the basic bread 
and butter of their business. This is far 
from the truth, and the words then used 
were unjustified and are regretted. There 
is need for some central analysis of freight 
prospects and opportunities—there always 
is—but that does not mean that railwaymen 
have not already displayed energy and 
resource in endeavouring to win back ton- 
nage from the roads. Last year,.in fact, 
they succeeded. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 





From Square to Beat 


I* the fast changing world of international 
finance this year any topical discussion 
of immediate issues is in danger of being 
quickly outdated. Thus two high powered 
articles in the current issue of Optima, the 
magazine of the Anglo American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa, seek to allay fears 
about a devaluation of the dollar. The 
authors are Sir Leslie Rowan, former chief 
of overseas finance at the Treasury, and 
Dr Franz Aschinger of the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, and they both point convincingly 
to the sheer irrelevance of the talk about the 
dollar and gold. In recent months the ex- 
change markets themselves have seen the 
light, and the focus of critical attention has 
moved elsewhere. 

But stay. This week has seen a flicker 
of renewed interest in the gold market, with 
the London dollar price up from $35.06 to 
$35.083 and private demand from the Con- 
tinent described as “ substantial.” The 
cause, pretty clearly, has been a remarkable 
series of articles syndicated among leading 
European papers by M. Jacques Rueff, 
whose name is widely respected in con- 
servative banking circles. For M. Rueff, 
little has changed since 1929, and any 
“credit ” not based on yellow metal is sus- 
pect and dangerous. His analysis bears a 
distant relation to the realities of credit 
management in the modern world. 

While M. Rueff, in the unlikely company 
of Professor Triffin, gives dire warnings 
about the precarious foundations of the gold 
exchange standard, Sir Leslie Rowan empha- 
sises “the dangers that will arise if coun- 
tries superimpose on the fixed point of an 
unchanging gold price the rigidity of im- 
mobilising any foreign currency or gold 
reserves they may acquire (as Germany, for 
example, has done)” ; he finds the answer 
“only through greater concentration of 
resources and flexibility in the IMF.” But 
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he is cryptic about the means, saying simply 
that Britain should “ support to the full any 
efforts ” to increase the Fund’s resources to 
the necessary extent. He is not in fayour of 
mixing up short-term international credit 
with long term development aid. Dr. 
Aschinger for his part discusses the Triffin 
plan specifically ; he finds it preferable to 
an increase in the price of gold but is not 
convinced that its advantages outweigh its 
dangers at the moment. 


Meanwhile, the most radical scheme of 
all is put forward in the current issue of 
the Three Banks Review by Professor J. E. 
Meade. THis scheme, not altogether sur- 
prisingly, is based on flexible exchange 
rates. Professor Meade has always argued 
that under such a system, exchange specula- 
tion can play a positive role. He recognises 
that this may not always occur in practice, 
and to ensure a sufficient volume of “ well- 
informed ” speculative funds, he would like 
to turn the whole task of influencing ex- 
change rates over to an _ international 
exchange fund operated by IMF, which 
would take over countries’ entire inter- 
national reserves in exchange for gold cer- 
tificates. Individual countries would then 
be free to concentrate on economic expan- 
sion, foreign aid and free trade while the 
international monetary authority concerned 
itself with foreign exchange rates, It is a 
neat division. The one practical difficulty 
might be to find the supermen who would 
not only, as in the Triffin scheme, make the 
world’s most important investment decisions 
but gs the future of exchange rates 
as well. 


HIRE PURCHASE 





Bowmaker Shock 


HE troubles of the hire purchase finance 

companies are not over. On Thursday 
evening Bowmaker, in which Lloyds Bank 
has an interest of 25 per cent, announced 
that it had passed its interim ordinary divi- 
dend. In 1959-60, an interim dividend of 
5 per cent was followed by a final of 13 per 
cent. The directors explained that a 
special investigation of the affairs of the 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Midland Counties 
Motor Finance, had disclosed that the pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts made by 
that company in October last was “ sub- 
stantially inadequate.” Midland Counties 
was acquired by Bowmaker at the end of 
1958. The Bowmaker directors believe the 
setback to be temporary and they have 
taken steps to strengthen the management 
of Midland Counties. But they say that 
the exceptional provisions that will have 
to be made in its accounts this year, 
together with the normal provisions made 
by other companies in the Bowmaker 
group, may absorb the amounts available 
for ordinary dividends and in these circum- 
stances consideration of any ordinary pay- 
ment must await the outcome of the year’s 
results. 
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BRITISH DRUG HOUSES 


The Mead Johnson Plan 


N July 17th, at a special meeting called 
by the directors of British Drug 
Houses to consider the proposed link 
between BDH and Mead Johnson of 
Indiana, shareholders will have an oppor. 
tunity to demonstrate their independence 
of mind and judgment. They can then voice 
their protest by rejecting the directory’ 
resolutions. 
holders will have to band together for there 
are no big institutional holdings in BDH. 
The effect of the BDH proposals is to tie 
the company to the leading strings of Mead 
Johnson. The proposals are apparently 
designed to pl sss the trading and 
research agreements between the two com- 
panies ; to pump £5 million of new money 
into BDH from Mead Johnson in the next 
five years ; to reinforce the management by 
the appointment of four of Mead Johnson’s 
directors to the BDH board ; and to give 
Mead Johnson 35 per cent of the BDH 
votes. The scheme, which is approved by 
the two companies’ financial advisers, is 
complicated. Mead Johnson will immedi- 
ately subscribe at 25s. per share for 390,000 
“B” shares, each carrying ten votes to the 
ordinary share’s one. Up to June 30, 1966, 
Mead. Johnson can subscribe at par for 
£4,563,000 of 5 per cent unsecured notes, 
convertible at the end of 1964, 1965, or 
1966 into ordinary shares at a price corte- 
sponding to 26s. per share. As the notes 
are converted, a proportion of the “B” 
shares will be converted into ordinary 
shares until the “B” units are finally 
extinguished. From the outset, Mead 
Johnson would have 35 per cent of the 
votes but, apart from the £487,500 it sub- 
scribes initially in “ B ” shares, it can delay 
putting its money at full equity risk until 
the end of 1966. It has agreed to subscribe 
£1,600,000 in notes immediately but the 
remaining £2,963,000 may wait at BDH’ 
request until the middle of 1966. 



























Shareholders to Decide 


EAD JOHNSON, presumably, wants to 
strengthen its foothold in the British 
and Commonwealth pharmaceutical marke 
and from its point of- view this scheme, 
giving it an important say in the manage- 
ment of BDH, is valuable. But what doe 
it do for BDH? It provides money at 4 
comparatively cheap rate to repay 
£1,500,000 in bank loans and for future 
development ; by bringing in new blood, ! 
may strengthen the board of directors ; and 
it widens the range of products that BDH 
can sell and extends its markets. But, as! 
result, the present ordinary shareholders 
may find themselves after 1966 with only 
65 per cent of the equity in the company’ 
growth. Nothing is very clear about tt 
developments on which the new money wi 
be spent or whether the prime beneficiaries 
of any new discoveries or developments 
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Capital 
for enterprising 
businesses 


IS PROVIDED BY 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


in the form of long-period loans 
on fixed terms and share capital 


— preference and ordinary. 


Shareholders: 
The English and Scottish Banks 


The booklet ‘Capital for Business’ 
will be sent on request 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 
National 8621/5 


and branches in industrial centres 
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Expert aid 
for EXPORT 
trade 
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The entire organization of the Midland Bank is available to give the 
fullest co-operation in the Government's drive for further exports. 
At the Overseas Branch in London the 

FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
is equipped to give practical assistance to businessmen making new 
efforts to extend their export trade. 


Some of the services which the Department is happyto provide are: 


1. Information on markets and conditions of trading in 
countries overseas; _ 

Advice on methods of payment, foreign exchange, 
credit insurance, etc.; : 

Obtaining the names of buyers or agents abroad 
interested in British exports; 


>’ ® WN 


Personal visits to manufacturers and traders for 
discussions on export trade problems. 


In addition the Bank has its own team of specialists to assist British 
businessmen on questions arising from the Common Market and 
European Free Trade Association. 


A further step has been the preparation of a revised edition of a 
booklet called TRADING ABROAD. It deals with many of the 
problems confronting those 

engaged in foreign trade. 
These services are not 
confined to customers, and 
are readily available through 
any of the many 
branches of the Bank 
throughout England 
and Wales. 
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Midland Bank 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 122, OLD BROAD STREET. LONDON, E.C.2 
2280 Branches in England and Wales 
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WHAT’S MY LINE? The Harrison Line of 
course! A West Indian crew member is here 
seen securing a deep freeze refrigerated con- 
tainer on the deck of a Harrison cargo liner. 


Harrison Line 


Shipowners for over a century. A fleet of 40 ships serving THE WEST INDIES 
S. & E. AFRICA - U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO - THE SPANISH MAIN 


THOS. & JAS. HARRISON LTD., MERSEY CHAMBERS, 


LIVERPOOL. FOUNTAIN HOUSE, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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f BDH:or Mead Johnson. The’ scheme, 

moreover;-leaves the present directors com- 
frtably i in office and could effectively block 
the chance of another company making an 
offer for the whole of BDH’s ordinary 
capital. 

Shareholders are being asked in effect to 
accept the present directors without future 
question’ and to hope that Mead Johnson 


will put enough life into BDH’s profits to 


provide shareholders with a higher return. 
Not surprisingly, some of them would prefer 
astraightforward offer in cash or shares for 
their holdings. The affairs of BDH have 
not been beyond criticism. At the time of 
he Fisons’ bid, The Economist questioned 
the advisability of introducing an announce- 
ment about an oral contraceptive into a 
take-over struggle. In answering this 
riticism, the chairman, Mr Geoffrey Eley, 
re-emphasised that results from clinical 
trials would not be available until the 
middle of this year. In his statement with 
the annual accounts, issued in May, he 
said “. . . sufficient clinical evidence to 
support a decision to market is unlikely to 
accumulate before the end of the year. We 
had hoped for rather speedier results but 
there is nothing that we can do to expedite 
the trials.” This strengthened the impres- 
sion that it was inadvisable to introduce 
news of the discovery at the particular 
moment that the BDH directors chose to 
do so. Though this may be past history, 
it has a bearing on the decision that BDH 
shareholders now have to take. If they are 
not satisfied with the management, they can 
force the issue. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 





Filling the Gap 


T HE full trade returns for May put a 
slightly less gloomy complexion on 
the sudden widening of the trade gap that 
shocked the City a fortnight ago. The Board 
of Trade suggests that imports which would 
have been landed in April but for the dock 
Strike probably slipped into. the May 
figures and therefore helped to cause the 
apparent interruption of the steady fall in 
seasonally adjusted imports, But this line 
of argument was not given such emphasis 
by the Board of Trade last month when the 
April figures gave the impression that an 
exceptionally large reduction in imports had 
been achieved. It is also suggested in 
defence of the poor export performance in 
May that goods that missed the boat because 


of the strike probably waited until after the . 


end of the month for shipment. 


The fact that £15 million of the £24 mil- 
lion seasonally adjusted reduction in exports 
last month was in exports to the sterling area 
is slightly reassuring. In the first place it 
was expected because of the retrenchment 
forced upon many of: the Commonwealth 
countries, and does not therefore necessarily 
teflect any weakening in the competitive- 
hess of Britain’s exports. Since payment 
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would have been made with sterling 
balances, it therefore has no implications for 


sterling, unless the Commonwealth coun-_ 


tries import more foreign goods instead. 
Exports from the United Kingdom fell by 
£40 million between the three months: to 
February and the three- months to May. 
Of this, all but £5 million was-attributable 
to a fall in exports to»the overseas: sterling 
area. 


Despite the rise of £10 ‘nifilioa: to £365 . 


million in seasonally adjusted imports in 
May, imports in the last three months were 
still 54 per cent lower than in the previous 
three months. In the same period, exports 
were 43 per cent lower, but the fall in 
imports was enough to reduce the crude 
trade gap between imports valued cif and 
exports valued fob from a rate of £66 mil- 
lion to £56 million a month. 


BUSINESS EXPENSES 


The Clubman’s 
Subscription 


HE banks are not amused that the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue have 
been fighting a case-on business experises 
relating to a bank manager’s club subscrip- 
tion. The Court of Appeal this -week 
reaffirmed the decision of Mr Justice Danck- 
werts last November that the subscription 
was not necessarily incurred in the perform- 
ance of the manager’s duties. Some 
remarks of the judges obiter seem to have 
wounded bankers’ susceptibilities because, 
they say very reasonably, the allowances 
made for expenses to bank officials have 
been hardly more generous than the 
pittances that civil servants get. But the 
manager was a victim of the long-standing 
difference between the treatment of 
expenses under Schedule D and Schedule 
E—he being assessed under the latter 
Schedule which carries the additional 
criterion for the allowance of expenses in 
computing taxable income of “ necessarily,” 
in addition to the “ wholly and exclusively ” 
condition for allowable expenses for assess- 
ment under Schedule D. 
All this has long been recognised: as 
inequitable and anomalous ; the Master of 
the Rolls is not the first judge to hope 





that the Revenue authorities will “some — 


day” do something about it. The Royal 
Commission’s report in 1955 suggested the 
criterion “all expenses reasonably incurred 


for the appropriate performance of the’ 


duties of the office or employment.” In 
the course of discussing the different treat- 
ment of expenses under the two schedules 
the report declared that there was no good 
reason for treating Schedule E expenses less 
generously than Schedule D_ expenses 
except to the limited extent that some 
difference of treatment was inherent in the 
two kinds of income. 

But nothing has been done on this point, 
and when it comes up in Revenue cases 
there is bound to be a conflict between what 
the taxpayer regards as “necessary” and 


-whether a bank 


‘job. properly. 
‘scented “ some element of social snobbery.” 
Lord Justice Harman asked “ Do the bank’s 
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-what the Commissioners would hold to be 
:s0. . In this week’s case the judicial com- 


ments ranged widely to the question of 
manager who did not belong 
to a suitable club was capable of doing his 
The Master of the Rolls 


‘shareholders know about this? Are the 


‘shareholders told at the end of the year that 
“they dre spending so many thousands ‘of 


pounds in this way?” Some bank share- 
holders might ask pointed questions if the 
banks did not spend money in this way. 
This suggests some element of “ necessity ” 
in the bank’s mind. 

If a bank reimburses a manager’s club 
subscription that is a decision for the bank 
and its shareholders. It does not follow 
that the Revenue is bound under the present 
rules to accep: the expenditure as “ neces- 
sary” merely because the bank has decided 
to do so. In past cases there has been a 
fair degree of judicial sympathy with those 
to whom the strict provisions of Rule 9, 
which govern this matter, apply. But that 
has not prevented the strictest interpretation 
of the rule in the courts, and this has fallen 
severely on salaried iticomes as distinct from 
profit incomes. , The Royal Commission 
showed. up the difficulties of defining the 
obligations on which the rule spend | and 
a redefinition is long overdue. 


POST OFFICE 


Redeveloping the Sites 

a tae hee ee ee 

its new freedom from detailed 
Treasury control. Mr Reginald Bevins, the 
Postmaster-General, announced in the 
Commons on Wednesday that he has now 
received reports from outside consultants 
on possibilities of redeveloping Post Office 
sites, and that these “ confirm my view that 





the potential values that might be realised - 


through more intensive development are 
considerable.” Mr Bevins now plans to go 
ahead over a broad front. The degree of 
commercial development will be incidental 
on the smaller sites, but it will be a major 
element in redevelopment of valuable sites 
in the centre of large cities. Mr Bevins’s 
“ personal estimate” is that at least 200 
postal buildings ought to be redeveloped in 
the next five years or so—and he expects a 
return on capital of 15 per cent. The Post 
Office is setting an example that could profit- 
ably be followed by a number of major 
institutions in both the public and private 
sector—not least the aula: which the Post 
Office may soon be confronting with stiffer 
competition, 


BANK CREDIT 


Still Advancing 


FF” eighteen months now the monetary 
authorities, outside observers - and 
bankers. themselves have been waiting for 
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advances to stop rising. So far each indi- 
cation of a check has proved false. . Thus 
the relatively small increase of £25 million 
in April-May has been followed by. an. un- 
usually large increase of £51 million in 
May-June. The bankers point to a number 
of special influence in the latest period, to 
June 2oth. . It covered five weeks instead 
of the usual four, and the late fall of the 


make-up day meant that advances at some’ 


banks were already swollen by the debiting 
of half-yearly interest, which in 1960 was 
reflected wholly in the July figures. Even 
after the large June increase, moreover, the 
increase in the first six months of the year 
as a whole is notably below that of a year 
before, at £268 million against £340 _mil- 
lion. But in face of the liquidity pressures 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


JUNE 21, 196] : 
Change on 

Month = Year 

£mn. £mn. -£mn. 

Gross deposits..... 7,441 + 91 +274 

Net deposits ...... 6,952 = +112 +282 

° 

Liquid Assets...... 2,394 32-2 +80 +14! 

CO ice Sas oes 610 8-2 +17 + 8 

Call money ..... 590 7:9 +10 + 42 

Treasury bills.... 967 13-0 +55 + 9 
Other bills and 

“Liquid”’ credits Zw. «63-1 — 2 + 82 

Special deposits.... 145 1-9 Nil + 76 

Risk Assets :— 

Gilt-edged ...... 972 13:1 - 22 —273 
Other market in- 

vestments ..... 12 «61-5 Nil — 19 

Advances*....... 3,497 48-6 + 5] +364 

(to State Boards) él —- | — 3 


* Excluding all transit items except ratio of advances 
to deposits ; all ratios are of gross deposits. 


on the banks on the one hand and the 
slackening in industry’s stockbuilding on 
the other, a much bigger check on advances 
was expected. The fact that it has not 
occurred is another sign of the strength of 
the underlying demand for bank finance, 
which nowadays is geared to fixed invest- 
ment as well as floating capital. 

Liquidity pressures grew no worse in 
June, and with a rise of £80 million in 
liquid assets to set against that of £91 mil- 
lion in gross deposits the liquidity ratio 
improved from 31.5 to 32.2 per cent. The 
drying up of demand in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket has checked the raising of government 
. finance in the long-term market, and bank 
liquidity benefits accordingly. But Barclays, 
with a May liquidity ratio at the bare 30.0 
per cent, still felt obliged to sell a further 
£20 million of investments in June. This 
brought its ratio of investments to deposits 
to 1§.1 per cent, below the ratios at the 
Midland and Lloyds but still well above 
the 114 per cent now shown by the District 
and the National Provincial. 


Shift in Lending 

je latest classification of bank advances 

shows some shift in the direction of 
lending: the continuing expansion is no 
longer so heavily concentrated on industrial 
borrowers. The credit restrictions imposed 
early in 1960 had only a modest effect in 
checking the rise in total advances. In the 
twelve months to mid-February these rose 


~ Retail trade........ +31 + 15 
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by £474 million, following the rise of £777 


million in 1959-607; but three-quarters of - - 
‘the more recent increase was on account of - 

industry and trade. The personal and pro- 
‘fessional group, hire purchase and other 


financial borrowers were finding it more 


difficult to increase their bank borrowing, 


though the banks were finding it equally 
difficult to cut it down. In the three months 
to mid-May, when total advances rose by 


BRITISH BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(£ million) 
3 3 12 
mths. mths.’| mths. Total 


to to to at 

May, May, | May, May, 

1960 1961 1961 1961 
Personal & professni,. + 42 + 14} °+ 25 705 
Hire purchase...... +22 + 13)}— 2 147 


384 
Industry & oth. trade + 99 +101} +371 2,103 


“Other financial”... + 22 + 18 | + 15 337- 
Other groups ...... —- 3+ 7i\+ 4 209 
Changesintotal .... +213 +169 | +429 3,886 





£169 million, these advances have gone 
ahead again. The personal and professional 
group secured a further £14 million, and is 
£25 million up on the year ; hire purchase, 
with a rise of £13 million, almost offset the 
three preceding reductions ; and, perhaps 
most surprising of all, the big “ other finan- 
cial” group, which was believed to be one 
of the first objects of the banks’ closer 
scrutiny, enjoyed a second quarterly in- 
crease, of £18 million, making a rise of £15 
million on the year. 

Industry and trade, excluding retail trade, 
increased its advances by {101 million in 
the three months to mid-May. A particu- 
larly large increase was shown by chemicals, 
from £443 million to £65 million, and by 
the textile industries other than cotton. 
Advances to the engineering industries rose 
further, to £477 million—a rise of over 40 


per cent on the year. But advances to iron - 


and steel trades, which had also been rising 
strongly, were marginally reduced. 


HELICOPTERS 





RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS is trying to 

persuade Mr Thorneycroft to back a 
request for dollars to buy three American 
helicopters. The chances look good. The 
Vertol 107 (the company was recently 
bought by Boeing) may do for the heli- 
copter what the DC 3 did for the aeroplane 
—turn it into a commercially viable means 
of transport. It is certainly the first 
helicopter to hold any promise of paying its 
way ; it flies at about 150 mph with two 
engines—this permits cross-Channel opera- 
tion—and 25 passengers. BEA and the 
Belgian airline, Sabena, want to start a joint 
helicopter service between London, Brussels 
and Paris and would need perhaps six heli- 
copters between them, costing about 
£250,000 each ; they hope that Air France 
will join the experiment. But even if Air 
France were to stay out, this would not 
prevent BEA from running 90-minute flights 








-Practices Court has been provided with the 
-presumption that all agreements brought 


-mon minimum prices, discounts, and rebates 


_ Association was accepted by the Mono- 
_polies Commission five years ago, subject 
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Linoleum Loses 












NLIKE the Monopolies Commission, 
which had to come to its own view of 


“the _ public interest,’ the Restrictive 


before .it are against the public interest 
unless it finds that they satisfy one of seven 
special considerations. The system of com- 


operated by the Linoleum. Manufacturers’ 


to certain modifications which the asso- 


_Ciation. subsequently adopted where “it 


considered them practicable.” But the 
amended scheme failed last week to receive 
the endorsement of the Court (one of whose 
members, Mr W. L. Heywood, happened 
also to be a member of the commission five 
years ago). 

The association’s case followed the 
now familiar pattern of claiming that 
abolition would lead to a price war, and thus 
to a debasement of quality (something that 
the ordinary customer could not be expected 
to notice on purchasing linoleum), a per- 
manent run down of retail stocks, high 
prices at times of heavy demand, and a 
reduction of exports. The seven members 
of the association, sharing over four-fifths 
of the industry’s production, had been 
keenly competitive on everything but price, 
the Court held. If they had made unduly 
high profits or had become inefficient, Mr 
Justice Russell commented, the case would 
have not reached a full hearing. 

But fears of a price war, the Court 
decided, were exaggerated at the present 
time of buoyant demand and in view of the 
further fact that three of the nine firms in 
this well-established industry were “ very 


BEA’s Choice 


from the Battersea helicopter station to the 
grass field that does duty at Paris for a heli- 
copter terminal, against a city-centre to city: 
centre journey of close on four hours by 
ordinary aircraft. The London-Brussels 


flight would take roughly the same tim. 
Turbine engines for the helicopters are bull 
under licence in this country by ¢ 
Havilland, and if Mr Thorneycroft give 
permission, delivery could be made towards 
the end of next year. BEA could then stati 
passenger services early in 1963. 
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EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT Head Oc: Tek Monarh egy 


PROBLEM No. § 


(ORRIED 
ABOUT 
SPEEDING 





GET E.C.6.D. STOCKHOLDING COVER 


When you hold stocks overseas you can deliver the goods as fast as the local man. And with 
E.C.G.D. cover to protect you, it is as safe as holding stocks in Britain. War, riots, seizure by a 
foreign government—even cancellation of authority to ship unsold goods to another market— 
E.C.G.D. takes care of all these and a lot of other risks as well. 


EXPORT WITH AN EASY MIND = [\tintcctar atocr a rom your car once now: | 


Cityof London: Tel—Royal 3491 Leeds: Tel—Leeds 30082 
f 7 West London: Tel—Abbey 6271 Liverpool: Tel—Liverpool : 
Belfast: Tel—Belfast 29428 Seta: Central 5756 
ingham: : Tel—Manchester, 
Fa Birmingham: | _sgbaston 4375 Central 8861 
E Bradford: Tel—Bradford 25147 Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Tel— 
~ Bristol: Tel—Bristol 22011 Newcastie-upon-Tyne 29838 
Edinburgh: Tel—Caledonian 3004 Nottingham: Tel— 
Es @ a S Glasgow: Tel—Glasgow, ; ; Nottingham 46585 
Central 3056 Sheffield: Tel—Sheffield 20151 
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large.” It held, too, that price competition 
in the home market would not disrupt the 
export convention the association had with 
leading continental linoleum makers, The 
Court can decide to uphold a trade agree- 
ment if its removal would lead to a 
“ substantial ” reduction in export earnings 
or volume, and many associations have tried 
to pass through this gateway. Although the 
Court has appeared to look less unfavour- 
ably upon collaboration between firms 
‘ where exports are concerned, only one—the 
Water-Tube Boilermakers Association—has 
so far succeeded. 


SECTION 54 


Difficulties of 
Interpretation 


A note last week on Mr Neville Faulks’s 
official report on the fFasper affair 
recorded the difficulties of the banks in a 
strict interpretation of Section 54 of the 
Companies Act and the effect on quite 
legitimate transactions. This section pro- 
hibits a company from providing financial 
assistance either directly or indirectly for 
the purchase of its own shares. A banking 
correspondent illustrates the difficulties by 
examples : 


1], A company of modest size is owned 
* by two shareholder-directors, one of 
whom, anxious to retire, is willing to sell 
his shares to his colleague at a bargain 
price. This colleague, having no ready 
money, asks the bank to grant the com- 
pany an overdraft so that he can borrow 
from the company to pay for the shares. 
The bank would turn this down as a 
clear breach of Section 54. But a way 
round the difficulty might then be found. 
The bank could grant overdraft facilities 
to the company, which, having big free 
reserves, could then make a cash distri- 
bution to its two shareholders. The 
retiring shareholder, having thus received 
say the equivalent in cash from this 
distribution of half his asking price, then 
obtains the other half by selling his 
shares at a reduced price to his colleague, 
who uses his portion of the cash distri- 
bution to complete the purchase. In 
this case Section §4 is probably not 
infringed ; but Mr Faulks would seem 
to hold that the bank has “connived” 
at a circumvention of the law. Yet no 
one has been defrauded’; the company’s 
creditors are no worse off under either 
scheme ; and the shareholders have both 
agreed to the scheme. On what grounds, 
then, should the bank turn the business 
down? _ 
A public company has a running 
* overdraft limit which is not fully 
used. Within this limit, it purchases for 
cash the share capital of another company, 
which has a substantial credit balance 
with the same bank. After acquiring the 
shares, the public company promptly 
borrows the credit balance of its new 
subsidiary and reduces its own over- 
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draft. Is this a breach of Section 54? 
If it is not, what is the difference between 
such an action and the granting by the 
bank of a special temporary overdraft 
to cover the cost of the purchase which 
it was agreed should be repaid out of 
the credit balance of the acquired com- 
pany? Yet the second action, involving 
a prior agreement with the bank, prob- 
ably offends against Section 54. 
3, The public company, after acquiring 
* the new subsidiary, might obtain the 
cash not by borrowing from the subsidiary 
but by selling it a fixed asset—a factory or 
a property, for example—owned by the 
parent. Would this circumvent Section 
54? If, further, United Cheesemongers 
sells a consignment of cheese to Super 
Groceries and with the poet bu 
some Super Groceries’ s, has the 
latter company: provided financial assist- 
ance for the purchase? It might be 
argued that there is a difference between 
the sale of stock-in-trade in the normal 
course of business and the sale of a 
fixed asset. But Section 54 does not so 
distinguish ; if the acquisition of an asset 
for cash appears in some way to give 
financial assistance for the purchase of 
shares, the transaction would seem on a 
strict interpretation to be unlawful. 


This conclusion may seem absurd, but 
these instances reveal some difficulties in 
fitting modern business practice that is in 
no way fraudulent into the framework of 
Section 54. 


COPPER 


Fair for All 


ITH a success that eludes finer calcu- 

lations, the 10 per cent cuts as indi- 
vidually interpreted and applied by the big 
copper mining groups to their operations 
seem to have been just the measure of relief 
that copper needed this year. So far, con- 
sumption of copper outside the United 
States has shown the more restrained rise 
expected after the enormous increase in 
1960. But at the start of the year produc- 
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tion cuts still left big tonnages for a re- 
covery in American consumption to absorb, 
and with surprising speed, American con- 
sumption has been doing so. In each month 
since December daily deliveries of refined 
copper to fabricators have increased ; in the 
first five months of 1961 average deliveries 
were higher than in any full year since 1956. 
In May more copper was used in the pro- 
ducts leaving fabricators’ factories than in 
any postwar month. 

In January copper dropped slightly below 
£220 a ton, but last month the forward 
price jumped to almost £250 a ton. With 
a vast expansion behind them, but some 
more development ahead, copper producers 
are chary of high prices ; copper is particu- 
larly vulnerable to competition from other 
materials. Consumption in the United 
States has never fully regained its level in 
1956 when copper climbed to more than 
£430 a ton. The limits within which pro- 
ducers like to see the price of copper are 
therefore narrow: some say a price of £240 
a ton is fair for all, although if all consumers 
were equally convinced of its fairness, the 
perennial talks about stabilising copper 
prices would presumably move more con- 
vincingly towards a conclusion. But since 
1958 copper has been comparatively well 
behaved, with prices keeping roughly within 
the range of £220 to £280 a ton. 

Producers can thank expectations of a 
rise in copper prices—two separate increases 
of 1 cent a lb were made by American pro- 
ducers in May—and anticipation of strikes 
for copper’s rapid rehabilitation this year. 
Though American producers are apparently 
sold out for June, some of the steam seems 
to have gone out of the demand for copper, 
and prices have settled at a convenient level. 
Dealers who handle a small proportion of 
copper traded in America have been selling 
at a slight discount below the producers’ 
price of 31 cents a lb. Japanese purchases 
of scrap and ore have been sharply reduced. 
In London, after a dip last week which 
coincided with sales of copper to finance 
speculation in tin, spot copper recovered to 
£2344 a ton. The prospects from this point 
on are finely balanced: a political strike in 
Rhodesia is not impossible and strikes over 
wages at the Kennecott plants in America 
and at Anaconda’s Potrerillos and El 
Salvador mines are still threatened. But 
since they restricted output, producers pre- 
sumably have some unused capacity in 
reserve. 


WOOL 


Little Wavering 


ere wool prices passed their peak 
for a dismal season early in May, the 
subsequent decline has been only of the 
order of 3 per cent to 95d. a lb for merino 
64’s. Considering 64’s never got beyond 
84d. a lb. in the first half of the season, 
producers ought to be thankful, but small 
growers in Australia are probably distracted 
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by the prospect that the inquiry into. Aus- 
tralian marketing methods might hatch a 
scheme that will prevent such inconvenient 
dips in the first place. Australia’s three-man 
marketing committee arrived in Bradford 
this week to hear the views of the wool 
textile industry. The British industry, and 
all other manufacturers represented by the 
International Wool. Textile Organisation, 
are flatly opposed to any modification of 
the present free marketing of wool and are 


unlikely to accept any changes with good * 


ee The strong recovery in prices has 
ped to plug the hole made in Australia’s 
overseas earnings by the prolonged decline 
in 1960. The gap between this season’s 
wool cheque and last season’s narrowed to 
.£A44 million by the end of May and should 
obviously contract further in June. 

Dominion wool prices are currently a 
little too firm for topmakers in Bradford 
who in recent weeks have obtained much 
less than the 111d. a lb which merino 64’s 
tops fetched at one point last month from 
spinners. Though spinners, in common 
with the rest of the industry, enjoyed a 
higher level of activity in April, new orders 
have been harder to come by and this has 
been reflected in a pronounced weakening 
in demand for wool tops. Exports of tops, 
however, recovered in the first quarter of 
1961 ; world trade in tops rose by 8 per 
cent ‘ut Britain’s exports increased by a 
fifth * ztween the last quarter of 1960 and 
the first three months of this year. They 
were still 6 per cent lower than in the same 
period of 1960. 

Britain imported about 14 per cent more 
wool in the first four months of the year, 
and stocks of raw wool held at the end of 
April increased to 201 million Ibs. It is on 
the low stocks held by consumers that pro- 
ducers’ hopes for firm prices up to the end 
of this year are based. Consumers normally 
increase their stocks to help to tide them 
over from the close of one season to the 
start of the next, though the extention of 
the Australian selling season has halved the 
two-month interval that was normal up to 
1959. But consumption is still lagging, 
despite the improvement in April which 
might not last. British manufacturers 
used 6 per cent less wool in the first four 
months of the year. Consumption in the 
United States in the first quarter of 1961 
was 17 per cent less than a year earlier, 
according to figures published by the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee. 


INSURANCE 


Peaks and Trends 


F 1959 was the driest year for two 

hundred years, 1960 was certainly the 
wettest this century but in both years 
insurers were badly hit by exceptionally bad 
fire wastage of around £44 million a year. 
This year should show whether these were 
two freak years or whether fire wastage in 
this country has permanently risen. In order 


Continued on page 78 
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ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 





i Steward’s Account 


HE report that Mr Stanley F. Steward, 
director of the British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers’ Association, gave 


to the British. Electrical Power Convention. 


on the state of his members’ collective 
health raised most of the questions that 
the industry has been privately discussing 


since the abortive merger talks between | 


the General Electric Company and Eng- 
lish Electric last summer. Crudely put, 
the gist of those questions is: “Who 
drops out?” As Mr Steward explained, 
the pace of capital investment in the elec- 
trical industry has been outstripping 
earnings which “have not risen to any- 
thing like the extent of the capital needed 
to generate them.” This tale of falling 
return on capital has been spelled out in 
detail in the accounts of each big electrical 
group. 

It has been accompanied by a sharp rise 
in spending on research. Mr Steward 
calculates that this doubled between 1955 
and 1958 from £33 million to £65 million 
a year ; if research done by the Generating 
Board, the Electricity Council and the 
Atomic Energy Authority is added, he 
estimates, the total bill would be between 
£80 million and £90 million a year. Elec- 
trical plant makers have been taking on 
two dissociated programmes of develop- 
ment, one for the nuclear power pro- 
gramme and the other for advances in 
thermal generating. The glamour of 
nuclear power has kept these latter 
developments out of the public eye, 
but the building of generating sets up to 
500 megawatts working under critical 
steam conditions is hardly less of a tech- 
nical revolution. 

Big generating sets and big nuclear 
power stations mean big orders but fewer 
of them. Here is one source of the in- 
dustry’s. present troubles. Four big 
electrical groups and three nuclear con- 
sortiums are competing for the work; it 
is said in the industry that there is enough 
for two. Certainly the recent record 
compels the question whether the rewards 
at the heavy end of the electrical business 
—nuclear and thermal—justify the high 
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development cost to stay in the business. 
Such. equipment is not a staple export— 
the industry’s export trade is now running 
at nearly £300 million a year and its focal 
point gradually shifting from Common- 
wealth countries to Western Europe—nor 
is it specially profitable. Better profits are 
made, as Mr. Steward hinted, in the elec- 
tronics and domestic ends of the industry’s 
business where development costs are 
modest. 


O it is from the household market that 

electrical manufacturers get some 
stability to embark on the chancier busi- 
ness of making big plant. Sales of some 
appliances, like irons and vacuum cleaners, 
have reached saturation and the industry 
must rely on replacement orders; others, 
like washing machines and refrigerators, 
have some way to go before saturation. 
But Mr Steward’s most interesting com- 
ments were on cookers and. space heaters. 
Is it possible, reading between the lines 
of his paper, to detect some criticism of 
the offhand way in which the industry 
has set about selling such appliances? If 
a fraction of the development effort that 
goes into the industry’s other products 
were applied to re-engineering some of 
the crude devices sold to the housewife, 
ways might be opened up to improve 
their efficiency, lower their cost and make 
headway against competing forms of 
cooking and space heating. It might, for 
example, be an education for British 
manufacturers to look at the layout and 
finish of some of the American equipment 
—particularly the cheaper models—on 
sale at the newly opened American trade 
centre in London, where they might learn 
that design is more than a question of 
fancy colours. This small exhibit contains 
unfortunately, little in the way of heating 
appliances. The chart shows Mr Steward’s 
ideas of what a “special and thorough 
study ” could do to sales in five years. 








FORECASTS OF 1965 DEMAND 
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Burope’s first, 


Gs-Ul=Ik Cemvure 
now offers computer 
services in London 


WHAT precisely is a C-E-1-R Centre ? In brief, it ts 
the ‘operations room’ for the control of any and every tech- 
nique of scientific commercial and industrial management, 
in the United States there is already a nation-wide network 
of C-E-I-R Centres, equipped with the most advanced avail- 


able computing systems. 


WHO are the people who rua the Centre? C-E-I-R U.K.) 
Limited, the British subsidiary of the largest independent 
commercial computer services organization in the world. The 
organization has a staff of over 400 mathematicians, econ- 
omists, scientists, computer specialists, and programmers. 


WHY is a London C-£-1-8 Centre necessary ? Because 
C-E-1-R’s list of clients, which includes government depart- 
ments and many famous commercial corporations, has 
extended rapidly: in Britain. On-the-spet services were ur- 
gently needed—and now here they are, with some of the 
world’s most advanced computer facilities ready to hand. 











WHEN does a commercial or public service organi- 
zation need the help of a 6-E-I-R Centre? Whenever it 
has any kind ef management, stock-control, economic, 
scientific, or development problem (however large or small) 
that can be solved by up-to-date logical or mathematical 
methods, 


HOW auch do C-£-1-R's services cost ? That depends, 
of course, upon the nature of the problem—but it is safe to 
gay that C-E-I-R’s charges, project for project, are the lowest 
in Europe, And that goes for the straight hire of computer 
time here in London as well, 


WHERE ¢o you find out more about C-£-1-R? By 
ringing up either the Main Office of C-E-1-R (U.K.) Ltd. af the 
number shown below, or the new C-E-I-R Centre itself. The 
address is: 58 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1, Telephone ; 
LANgham 8658. , 


(ux) Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel. CHAncery: 1551 
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SWEDISH STEEL 








H's Majesty the King of  Suecorum, 
Gothorum and -somé mythical lands 
across the Baltic—Sweden for. short—has 
lately Had a busy time putting the Royal 
samp of approval on some major invest- 
ments in the Swedish steel industry. . This 
thas involved not only pressing: the cere- 
}monial button but also asking a lot of pres- 
}sing: questions whether the expensive plant 


_is-actually going to work. A week or two: 
ago, having set a 20-ton ingot on its thump- . 
ing noisy journey through a train of slabbing . 


and plate stands, he sat down to sup on the 
cooling bed of a new rolling mid in the 
company of some 2,500 steel workers, their 
wives and invited VIP’s from near and far. 
The occasion was the formal opening of ‘the 
integrated steel works at Oxelésund, built 
from scratch in four years at a cost of Kr. 600 
million (£45 million). 

No doubt the managing director of the 
Gringesberg Company, Mr E. Walden- 
strom, and the manager of the works, Mr C. 
Sebarth, had to answer a lot of searching 

questions. Since 1957 these two gentlemen 
fie pursued an idea unprecedented in the 

400-year history of Swedish steel making. 
To old-timers steeped in the mystique of 
steel making and wedded to producing kilo 
batches of fancy metallurgical concoctions 
for abstruse ends, the new plant at Oxelé- 
sund borders on the immoral. Traditional 
Swedish steel managements regard dropping 
a customer—no matter how. small or diffi- 
cult—like stepping on bread. They have 
kept adding items to their production 
schedules until they find themselves 
burdened with a miscellaneous load which 
in alloy, shape and dimensional permutations 
funs into the tens of thousands. The cost 
of cataloguing this miscellany goes a long 
way towards paying for a respectable mill 
stand, 

At Oxelésund, Messrs. Waldenstrém, 
Sebarth and colleagues have made life a 
great deal simpler for themselves, at least 
in this respect. They plan just to make 
medium heavy plate to Lloyd’s and other 
underwriters’ specifications, some 300,000 
tons of it a year. To accomplish this, the 
Gringesberg Company acquired a peninsula 
€ size of Monaco, jutting out into an ice- 
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free patch of the Baltic, some 50 miles south 
of Stockholm. The untidy town of Oxelé- 










Venture at Oxelosund 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SWEDEN 





type was developed—and at the French 
Sollac works. It is daring to base the entire 


sund has been torn_apast-and—put—tegether———operation on such a short run of proven 


again and the craggy peninsula has been 
levelled to provide a site for the first major 
coastal steel works in northern Europe. 
Since 35,000 deadweight ton ships can dock 
quite close to the mills, the transport 
economy of the site is impressive. 

The major facilities can be summed up 
briefly. - They ‘include two blast furnaces, 


complete with coking and Cowper stoves: 


using pelletized concentrates, with an annual 
output of 460,000 tons. The melting shop 
has two liquid-charged Kaldo oxygen fur- 
naces each producing 100 tons of steel every 
two hours and a 150-ton open hearth furnace 
for re-melting the mill scrap, with an annual 
capacity of 430,000 tons. The 1,800-foot 
rolling plant has a DC twin-drive Mesta 
blooming stand capable of breaking down 
20-ton ingots. After being cropped into 
slabs of suitable size and re-heated, the new 
steel is rolled to gauge in a 4-high reversible 
Schloeman plate stand, and straightened, 
sheared and trimmed to delivery size. The 
whole operation of turning domestic ore 
and limestone and American coal into ship’s 
plate is a clean, streamlined and crisp per- 
formance. Such mechanisation has meant 
heavy investment, costing about Kr. 2,000 
(£140) per annual ton. 


HE two rotary Kaldo furnaces have 
aroused furtive headshakings among 
conservatives. The Kaldo oxygen process is 
a domestic development that differs from the 
LD (Linz-Donawitz) and similar oxygenised 
speed-up processes in being more flexible. It 
can handle pig iron of different qualities, 
phosphorous and non-phosphorous, and it is 
less fussy about the purity of oxygen. But it 
is somewhat slower. Sloshing 100 tons of 
liquid steel about in a furnace rotating at 25 
rpm is hard on the furnace linings. A 
Kaldo furnace can be kept in service for only 
a week, or some 70 charges, before relining. 
Thus only one of the two expensive units is 
in operation at any one time. 
Moreover, only two Kaldo units have been 
put into production previously, at the 
Domnarfvet Steel Works—where the proto- 


experience, but the faith of the management 
in the Kaldo process may have been justified. 
The chief metallurgist claims that the furnace 
crew got the analysis of the very first charge 
exactly right and, coming down to sweaty 


. reality, the furnace foreman has had no head- 
‘aches working with a green crew. Of the = 
’ present work force at Oxelésund only one 


in ten had experience of steel making: the 
others—pastry cooks, sailors, plumbers, 
tailors, divers, loggers, and whatnot—had to 
be turned into steel workers double quick. 
Their stay-at-home wives, fretful and in- 
secure amid bulldozers and swinging crane 
loads, had also to be conditioned to a new 
kind of life. No doubt some rugged indi- 
vidualists reacted sharply to this enforced 
regimen of togetherness, but on the whole 
the exercise in what is strangely called 
“human engineering ” seems to have worked. 

His Majesty no doubt had _a-lively recol- 
lection of an entirely different climate of 
steel making at the opening of the metailo- 
graphic laboratory at Sandvik Steel a few 
days before. Here, in a building full of 
electron -microscopes, metallographic X-ray, 
and high vacuum equipment, he_ learned 
about all the dreadful things done by traces 
of oxygen and nitrogen to the atomic struc- 
ture of iron. The two new establishments are 
significant of the two major trends in Swedish 
steel making. The traditional so-called 
“quality approach,” enforced originally by 
lack of capital and by the sheer necessity of 
having something different to sell from the 
standard product of a Thomas converter, is 
flourishing in the shadow of a global output 
of 300 million tons of crude steel. The greater 
the tonnage of steel produced the greater the 
need for special purpose steels. Towards the 
other end of the steel spectrum, the age-old 
problem of making competitive tonnage steels 
for a slim, unprotected home market has now 
been tackled by a chancy specialisation on 
one, or at the most, a few products. On this 
basis the mill units can be planned to an 
economic size. The spectre that has haunted 
Swedish steel makers for more than half a 
century may at long last have been. exorcised. 
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to focus. public attention on the continuing 
menace of fire the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation has sponsored the Great Fire of 
Tooley Street P Exhibition to commemorate 
the centenary of London’s worse ce-time 
fire since 1666.. In other non life sections 
too Mr H. A. Walters, the. piling chair- 
man of the association, has far from encour- 
aging news. The hurricane Donna which 
cost British insurance companies some mil- 
lions of dollars dashed hopes of a small 
profit on in the United States 
in 1960. In the motor business in Britain 
companies have not been able to maintain 
the small profit—about 2 per cent of pre- 
miums—achieved in 1959. 


INVESTMENTS OF BRITISH INSURANCE 


OFFICES 
Life and Non-Life Funds, at Book Values 
1959 960 
~£mn. % imn % 
he), Err 813° 13-4 927. 14-0 
British Govt. and British 
_ Govt. guaranteed secs; 1,261 20-9 1,332 20-2 


Commonwealth Govt. 

Provincial & Municipal 

Se6GS-. Fi TES 743 «4-0 255: 3-9 
Foreign Govt. Provincial 

and Municipal Stocks 251 4:2 257. 3-9 
Debentures, Loan Stocks, 

Preference & Guaran- 





teed Stocks and Shares 1,284 2/-2 1,358 20-5 
Ordinary Stocks & Shares 1,217 20-1 1,417 21-4 
Real Property & Ground 

BOM tt dhatenss daneee 553. 9-2 615 9:3 
Other Investments...... 425 7:0 448 «66-8 
Foetal wince avoneds 6,047 100:0 6,609 100-0 


Premium income of British insurance 
offices from all business again reached 
a new peak, amounting to £1,637 million in 
1960—{117 million, or 7.7 per Cent, more 
than in 1959. Net new savings through life 
assurance im 1960 amounted to £490 
million, compared with {£423 million in 
1959. 

The continuing growth in premium 
income is reflected in a further sharp 
advance in the investment funds of the in- 
surance companies and, as the table shows, 
once again a large part of the new money 
(£200 million) went into equities. But gilt 
edged holdings rose by £72 million, by far 
the biggest amount put into this section of 
the market in recent years. This together 
with increases of £74 million in debentures 
and preference shares and of £114 million 
in mortgages, reflects the attraction of high 
yields on fixed interest securities. 


The Committee of Lloyds has decided to 
drop its idea of forming a company to enter 
the life assurance market. This would have 
broken new ground for the Corporation, but 
the chairman, Mr G. Ewart Thomson, has 
now said that the working party set up to 
look into this project has not been able to 
agree on a recommendation for forming a 
life company sponsored by the Corporation 
or to enable individual underwriters to par- 
ticipate in long-term life assurance. At the 
moment their life business is confined to 
only temporary cover for not more than five 
years, but it seems that the door has not 
been shut to further ventures by individual 

- brokers and underwriters. 
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Nothing To Shout About 
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remains sickly. 
refri ai ter ten me Poe eer 

igerators in quarter 
short-lived ; sales in March were only five 
per cent below the 
1960, but in April they were 20 per cent 
less than in April 1960. Since then sales 
have continued to be disappointing ; a heat- 
wave for the rest of the summer now seems 
essential for the industry’s health, Low 
retail sales mean that retailers, who had 


‘ator 


Hi 


been by relatively high sales in 
the winter to build up their stocks of British 
refrigerators 140,000 in the first 


b 
four months eines year, will now be more 


cautious buyers ; and- manufacturers can- 


not be optimistic about the prospect of 
ridding themselves of the 268,000 refrigera- 
tors that they still. had in stock at the end 
of April—124,000 more than they had had 
a year before, but $5,000 fewer than at the 
end of January this year. Price cuts by 
manufacturers, either on old models, or by 
introducing new models at lower prices than 
those they replace, are now becoming com- 
mon. Companies are still entering the in- 
dustry, but such plans as those of Birming- 
ham Sound Reproducers to do so with a 
four cubic foot refrigerator selling for 39 
guineas will hasten the day when some of 


month in . 
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the present manufacturers will have to. leave 
the business. 


Washing machine makers, though they } 


suffered a bigger fall in retail sales last year 
than the refrigerator manufacturers did, 
have found that orders from retailers picked 
up wi new year ; in value deliveries 
to retailers in the first quarter were only 


about ro per cent below those in the first 
quarter of 1960. showed little im- 
nt on 3 May was better, 


choi ie 6e_ilweehe cit. Apel 

~The recovery in deliveries came 
wholly from an increase in demand for auto- 
matic washing machines and those that in- 
corporate spin-dryers ; deliveries of these 
machines were worth 24 per cent more than 


a year before, while those of the simpler 


washing machines were worth §0 per cent 
less. Part of this swing to more expensive 
machines, reflected in the rise in deliveries, 


results from the introduction of new auto- | 
matic models such as the Hoover Key- | 
matic-in- the spring. Only the middle [ 
who are 


and higher income groups, 
replacing older and simpler’ washing 
machines by more elaborate models, appear 
to be buying more ; working-class buyers 
still seem to be kept out of the market for 


the more expensive machines, costing up to} 


£140, by having to put down a 20 per 
cent deposit. A cut in the deposit for hire- 
purchase sales to 10 per cent is still the 
industry’s prescription to raise appliance 
sales neater to its capacity. Rumours that 
the Chancellor might have to use his power 
to increase purchase tax are enough to send 
shivers down the industry’s spine. 





SHORTER 


Following last week’s application by the 
National Farmers’ Union under the 
Customs Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) 
Act for additional protection against im- 
ported barley, Mr Niall Macpherson, 
Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade, 
announced this week that the matter was 
being discussed with exporters. pases 
hard to prove; the Board of Trade 


succeeds in relief for domestic 
producers in. gernling an order. In the 


past, it has been possible to withdraw appli- 
cations for duties. 92 aluminium from 
Russia, tomatoes from the Canary Islands 
and potatoes from France. This year 
negotiations with exporters have covered 
eggs, butter and barley. 


* 


The directors of Dorman, Long have 
declared an unchanged interim ordinary 
dividend of 3} per cent.’ Trading profits 
for the half year to March 31st have been 
running at a lower level than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1960 and at the moment 
orders are lower than they were. 


* 


The Trans Australia Investment Trust 
Limited is being formed through Helbert 
Wagg and J. Henry Schroder. It will enable 
British investors to obtain a spread of in- 


NOTES 


vestments in Australia and to avoid the 


complications of individual claims for 


double taxation relief, Initially, £3,000,000 F 


of the issued capital of £5,000,000 will be 


issued in £1 shares and eventually it isf 


intended to establish a market in the shares 
in London. 
* 


Lord Cromer takes over from Lord 
Cobbold as Governor of the Bank of 
England this weekend. The vacancy on 
the Bank Court is being filled by Mr H. G. 
Nelson, managing director of English 
Electric. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 87, 88 and 89 on: 
Courtaulds Rediffusion 
Metal Box Allied tronfounders 
Express Dairy Hovis-McDougall 
Airfix Industries Chad Valley 
Lesney Products Lines Brothers 
Meccano D. Sebel 

British and Commonwealth Shipping 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 90 and. 91 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 89 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 92 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











THE MERCANTILE AND GENERAL REINSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED - 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN HUGH KENNETH ees 


LIFE DEPARTMENT NEW BUSINESS AGAIN REACHES RECORD LEVEL 


The Anriual General Meéting of The Mer- 
cantile and General Reinsurance Company, 
Limited will be» held on July 18, 1961, at the 
Company’s chief office at Moorfields House, 
Tenter Street, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


The following is a statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr Hugh Kenneth Goschen, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1960: 


I begin my review this year by referring to 
Mr E, Hurlimann’s retirement from the Board. 
Mr Hurlimann was in fact one of the founders 
of the Company in its present form as a reinsur- 
ance company and he leaves us after an associa- 
tion lasting-almost 40 years. He‘ brought us a 
great deal of business, he helped to guide us on 
the right lines during the early stages, and 
throughout we have derived untold benefit from 
his years of experience and wise counsels, He 
will be sadly missed. In his place the Directors 
have elected Professor Paul Keller, the present 
Chairman. of the Swiss .Reinsurance Company. 
We look forward to. having the benefit of his 
help and advice in the years to come. 


You will notice that this year the form of the 
accounts. has been changed.: Detailed results of 
each of the companies in the Group have in the 
past been made available; but with the growth 
of the organisation this has made the accounts 
too cumbersome, so this year we are publishing 
a consolidated account, which gives a better 
picture of the results and of the strength of the 
Group. 


The overall result for 1960 is, I am glad to 
say, satisfactory. The business has expanded 
especially in Life, where once more we can 
feport record figures and now the passing of 
the £50,000,000 milestone. After several. years 
of continuous losses in the Fire and Miscellan- 
tous Account, we have this year a small under- 
Writing profit. Our Canadian company has at 
lat had a reasonable year and our companies 
in Australia have continued to make good 
progress, 

An Insurance Executive said to me recently 
in New York “ It is Wall Street which keeps us.” 
That there is substance, as far as the “ M. & G.” 
is concerned, in this statement will be apparent 
to you from a study of our Accounts. The job 
of the professional reinsurer is to level out the 
peak profits and losses of the direct insurers. 


§ We believe we do a considerable service tothe 


Insurance Market by providing this help, but in 
fecent years there has been an ominous trend 
towards leaner and leaner profit margins in the 
business as a whole. Thus during a period of 
exceptional losses, such as we have been experi- 
ncing during the_last few years, but which must 
always be expected, far too large a part of the 
burden has been borne by the investment 
income, 


This year, in order to provide against the 


possibility of catastrophies to which I have 
referred, and to give strength to enable us to 
undertake the ever-increasing liabilities which 
we assume, we feel that we have not only to 
plough back the whole of the profit of the Fire 
and Miscellaneous, but also to make transfers 
to strengthen our Underwriting Reserves from 
what is, in fact, Investment Income. £150,000 
has accordingly been transferred from Profit and 
Loss to Supplementary Provisions and a further 
£150,000 to Contingency Reserves, The Direc- 
tors have felt, however, that they could recom- 
mend a small increase in the effective dividend 
and they have taken the opportunity of arrang- 
ing that the dividend be declared gross instead 
of free of tax as previously. 


Turning now to the individual Accounts. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the Fire Department the aggregate. net 
premium income receded slightly from the level 
reached in the previous year under the impact 
of some important treaty changes’ in. the. home 
and Canadian markets. At home the concentra- 
tion of the market-into larger units has inevitable 
fepercussions on the -volume of business 
reinsured, whilst in Canada measures for im- 


proving underwriting experience and reducing. 


administrative costs have had. an even greater 
effect on our premium volume. Happily this 
was largely offset by the continued. satisfactory 
development of our business elsewhere over- 
seas, 


The experience at home again suffered from 
a number of heavy fires, but overseas our busi- 
ness was generally profitable and the Fire Account 
itself closed with a small profit. We were for- 
tunate indeed in escaping serious losses from the 
natural disasters which were unhappily a feature 
of the past year, the Chilean earthquakes, Hurri- 

e “Donna” in the USA, and the cyclones 
over Mauritius. We may, however; be less 
fortunate in the future, and it is therefore very 
necessary for us to continue to rebuild up strong 
reserves against the possibility of these unpre- 
dictable catastrophes. As you will see from a 
study of the Accounts, we have taken steps to 
do this again in 1960. 


With the continuing rise in insured values, 
we experience a growing demand for facultative 
reinsurance and we continue to do our utmost 
to help our friends in this way with their par- 
ticular cover problems, The tendency towards 
concentration of the insurance industry into larger 
units, already referred to, is one which has not 
been confined to the home market. As re- 
insurers we are fully alive to the problem of 
mounting expenses that confronts many of our 
ceding offices, and we are always ready to 
consider with» them simplified reinsurance 
methods and plans aimed at reducing their costs 
in this sector. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The Accident Department this year only 
shows a moderate increase of premium income, 
owing to the pruning effect of measures taken 
in Canada in regard to the underwriting of 
Excess of Loss Covers for Motor and Public 
Liability business. | Generally, however, the 
business continues to advance strongly. 

With restoration of the Canadian experience 
to a profitable basis, the adverse results of the 
Accident Account as a whole during the recent 
years have given place to a small surplus, after 
making due provision for outstanding and un- 
known claims. The heaviest burden now lies 
in the Employers’ Liability class, more especi- 
ally in Australia, where the results have 
been adversely affected by the many increases 
in benefits payable under the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Acts of the various State Govern- 
ments. This Situation continues to receive our 
energetic attention and it is hoped to introduce 
into the Australian market a new form of treaty 
which will secure a more equitable distribution 
of the rising cost of these claims as betwéen 
ceding company and reinsurer. 

‘Furning to the other various classes of busi- 
ness transacted in the Accident Department, 
our important Personal Accident Account con- 
tinues to run profitably. Our Burglary business 
has again been adversely affected by the scale 
and frequency of armed robberies that have 
become almost a current news item in our daily 
press. Motor business has also brought 4 loss 
commensurate with the heavy experience in most 
of the territories where we operate. This class 
and Public Liability are mainly reinsured by us 
on the Excess of Loss basis and the unfavourable 
results they produce are largely a reflection of 
the ever higher damages being awarded to the 
victims of road accidents. It is a pleasure to 
conclude with Fidelity and Contract Guarantee, 
both of them profitable, and with the various 
Miscellaneous classes that have combined to 
give a surplus overall. 


This year the underwriting picture reflected 
in the Marine, Aviation and Transit Account is 
adversely affected by certain accounting adjust- 
ments of a long-term nature. In spite of the 
apparent hardening of the claims ratio in our 
Account, there is not, I am glad to say, any 
deterioration in the experience and the business 
continues to expand very satisfactorily. The 
need for rigorous selection in our Marine writ- 
ings is not lessened by the guarded optimism 
voiced in certain sections of the direct market, 
and as regards Aviation business, which has 
contributed its full share to our expansion, there 
are, as is well known, still a variety of problems 
to be overcome. ~Much publicity has been given 
to the high values of new passenger liners and 
jet aircraft now in service and expected in the 
near future and we must be fully equipped to 
meet increasing demands for reinsurance cover. 
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For this reason the surplus on the closed years 
is retained in our Fund, no transfer being made 
to Profit and Loss this time. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The Life Department new business_ figures 
again reached a recopd level; jour | ber EI hs the 
year was £50,000,000, Wut inthe 
new sums assured amounted to £58,832,908. 
This was a great achievement and compares with 
£45,031,682 in 1959. In addition, our Sub- 
sidiary Life Company in Australia transacted 
£3,610,355 compared with £2,328,809 in\1959. 

The net Life premium income was £4,074,668, 
as compared with £3,502,519 in 1959, The Life 
Assurance and Annuity Fund’ now’ totals 
£17,426,996. 


The year marked ‘some important extensions 
of our organisation overseas for Life. reassur- 
ance. Our organisation in-Cape Town has been 
exiended and we are now able to give licensed 
cover in Rhodesia. In Australia we now provide 
facilities in Melbourne as well as in Sydney, 
and we have made artangements to provide a 
more complete underwriting service in New 
Zealand. 


The excellent progress made in our Canadian 
and Australian Life operations from the com- 
Mencement continued unabated during 1960, 
and equally encouraging is the growth of our 
business elsewhere in the Commonwealth, We 
received business from no Jess than 28 
countries outside the Commonwealth, and in 
this sphere also we record an increase in our 
business. At home, too, we had a successful 
year: in fact during 1960 we received Life 
reassurances from over 80 Life offices established 
in the United Kingdom, and this business 
accounted for 45 per cent of our new business. 


You will see from the Balance Sheet that the 
Investments and Loans of the Company 
(General and Life) show, at £28,832,263, an 
increase of £3,842,810 during the year, The 
past year began with equity markets reaching a 
peak early in January, but signs of overstrain 
in the United Kingdom economy and a de- 
teriorating overseas trading position resulted in 
the imposition of credit restrictions and an in- 
crease in the Bank rate in two stages to 6 per 
cent by the middle of the year. Although the 
Bank rate was reduced also in. two stages to 
5 per cent in the last quarter of the year, the 
long-term rates of interest showed an upward 
trend throughout the year due to the continued 
strong demand for loan capital. In common 
with many other countries, equity yields in the 
United Kingdom remained appreciably below 
the return offered by long-term fixed interest 
stocks and appeared to discount future growth 
in dividends for some time ahead. Advantage 
was taken of high interest rates obtained from 
fixed interest securities to add to our holdings 
of British Government bonds and Debenture 
Stocks and additions were made to equity hold- 
ings. Taking our investments as a whole, the 
amount by which the market value exceeded 
the book value, although not so large as at the 
close of the previous year, was still substantial 
at December 31, 1960. 


Finally I want to say thank you to those who 
have contributed so much to these results: to 
the local Directors for their help and advice in 
guiding our Companies and Branches overseas, 
to the Managements and Staffs of those organisa- 
tions for their hard work; to our General 
Manager and his team of Management and his 
Staff at home for their wholehearted efforts to 
build up and strengthen the “M. & G.” I 
know that you would like me to express our 
gratitude to all of them. 


- 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED © 


‘ 


Set up by the English and Scottish Banks in 
1945, ta provide long-period loans and: share capital to 
businesses with no ready access to the capital market. 





yLoed Piercy 
The Corporation’s progress during the year ended March 31, 1961, in relation to recent 


_ years may be presented compendiously as follows :— 














£000 
1956/7 1957/8 1958/9 _ 1959/60 1960/1 
New business transacted ai 2,496 3,834: §,017 6,374 - 9,503 
Gross investmént ...0 00.0 (we 2,913 3,361 4,100 . 6,556 7,451 
(cash outgo) P 
Repayments and realisations ... 1,997 2,182 2,690 ° 3,889 3,725 
‘Net new investment sie 916 1,179 1,410 2,667 3,726 
(addition to portfolio) 
Forward commalintnats caetact cal 1,105 1,578 2,495 2,313 4,365 





- At the end of the period the total of Advances and Investments (less — for bad and 
doubtful items) stood at £42.1 million (£38.37 million at March 31, 


gn previous for the year, before interest and tax was £3,410,974, compared with £2,825 92 

, an increase of £585,052. Interest paid out amounted to £1 "410,360 

Ad 6), was high, partly because a full year’s interest on the Debentures 
t time, partie gn fi Bank Rate, on which interest payable on the 
Shareholding Banks is based, was high for most of the period. After deducting 
oven eae tax, the err available is £1,140,614 (£1,065,155). Adding the surplus brought 
forward, the amount for disposal is £1,295,270 (£1,215 450). A dividend of 6 per cent 


is Tecommended. 


During the. twelve months under review approaches were received from 599 new 
customers of which 308 were eligible for detailed consideration. These numbers compare 
sonpeclvely with 392 and 155 in 1959-60. Offers were made to new customers in 131 (71) 
cases ; and to existing customers, on second or subsequent applications, in 112 (73) cases. 
During the year 77 new accounts were opened, and 43 accounts repaid. At March 31, 
1961, the number of open accounts on the books was 694 (660). 


Some interest has been manifested in the proportion of small transactions. This year, 
of the offers made to new customers, 43 (or 33 per cent) were for amounts ranging from 
£5,000 to £20,000, 79 (or 60 per cent) for amounts from £5,000 to £50,000. These figures 
are close to our total experience. of 994 applications from new customers approved, 
and > gem up to March 31, 1961, 330 (33 per cent) were in respect of applications up 
to £2 

There. was active demand for the Corporation’s facilities. Along with a full measure 
of the ordinary and unexciting business which is our main concern and contribution to 
industry, we dealt with a number of lively propositions which should have a bright future. 

The ability of the UK to benefit from the higher investment in industry of 1960 and 
1961 is conditioned by the healthiness of our Balance of Payments, and hence of our 
Reserves. The obvious solution of this problem is increased exports. The supplement to 
this Report shows some of the cases where we have been able to assist firms to achieve 
the type of success in export markets which is needed. 

An issue was made in April, 1961, of £6 million 6} per cent Debenture Stock 1981-4 
at £97 ~ cent., which was well received by the market. Out of this we repaid £14 million 
of the Loan from the Shareholding Banks in accordance with our arrangements with them. 


Copies of the Annual Report are available from the Secretary : 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 
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BRAZILIAN’ TRACTION, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


‘LIGHT AND 


POWER COMPANY’ LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Laws of Canada) 


At the Annual Meeting of Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited, held. in 
Toronto: on June, 27th, the President, Henry 
Borden, CMG, QC, presided. All directors 
were re-elected. 


The shareholders confirmed. By-law No, 23 
renewing the authority for the. payment of divi- 
dends in shares, 

In addressing: the shareholddrs the President 
stated that ‘the Company’s problem. has ‘never 
been the lack of customers for its services but, 
on the contrary, the main problems have been 
to keep pace with an extremely rapid growth of 
demand and to obtain tariff adjustments sO as 
to maintain the Company’s -real earning power 
under conditions of: inflation., He pointed out, 
however, that the more customers the Company 
has served, the greater the investment in. plant 
and equipment and the larger the scope of the 
Company’s operations, the lower have been the 
net earnings expressed in dollars. For. these 
unsatisfactory and disappointing results, he con- 
tinued, there is one overriding reason, “ serious 
and prolonged inflation without adequately com- 
pensating tariff adjustments.” While the 
operating companies have. been permitted to 
increase their tariffs in order to recover a high 
proportion of the increased expenses resulting 
from inflation, nothing of any significance ‘has 
been done by the regulatory authorities. to permit 
cruzeiro profits to rise to offset the depreciation 
in the. value of that currency. The result has 
been that the Company’s net earnings, measured 
on a uniform accounting basis, have been falling 
steadily for four years and are lower now than 
in the immediate postwar years, 

The President ‘then referred to the measures 
being ‘taken by: the lew administration in Brazil 
of President Janio Quadros in its endeavour to 
bring a greater measure of stability to the Brazi- 
He referred to two major steps 
already taken to restore financial order, namely 
the simplification of the: complicated foreign 


exchange system and the. highly successful 
negotiations for financial assistance with the 
International Monetary Fund and with govern- 
ment ‘and financial circles in the USA’ and 
Europe. He stressed that it will take time 
for the new administration in Brazil to deal 
with the root causes of inflation and “to 
prevent. the recurrence of” foreign exchange 
crises. 


Mr Borden noted that there ; seems. to be 
greater confidence in Brazil that measures. can 
and will be taken by the President of . Brazil 
and Congress. to give that country the kind of 
stability so essential to steady and rapid 
economic growth. “Restoration of economic 
stability in Brazil,” he sdid, “ would not of itself 
solve the problem of the Company but it would 
provide the. kind of environment.in which pro- 
gress towards a solution of these problems could 
be expected” but, he continited, “at the foot 
of all our problems in Brazil are. inadequate 
earnings which prevent us from either generating 
or raising, by borrowings or sale of securities, 
the cruzeiros and the dollars urgently needed 


.to finance improvements and expansion, The 
“result is that not only have dollar profits been 


declining but the standards of ‘our service and 
our ability to meet public demands have been 
deteriorating.” ‘This, he said, is regrettable, ‘but 
in the circumstances unavoidable. 


Referring. particularly to electric, tariffs in 
Brazil; the President pointed out that a 
thousand kilowatt hours of electricity in Rio de 
Janeiro costs approximately $11.00. for domestic 
use, at prevailing rates of exchange, as com- 
pared with $13.50 in Toronto and $41.00 in New 
York... He stated that the immediate objective 
is to get the operating companies into a position 
where they will be permitted to earn a fair and 
reasonable: return on plant in service, adjusted 
every two years in accordance with the co- 
efficients. of monetary correction and, if this was 
possible, there would be a considerable improve- 


$1 


ment: in’ earnings over their, present unsatisfac- 
tory levels. 

Mr Borden. then’ referred to the statement of 
the President of Brazil on electric energy in his 
state of the union message im’ March, 1961, 
and said that from this there is reason to assume 


that there is an appreciation of the basic pro- 


blems facing the Company and other electrical 
utilities in Brazil and that the authorities intend 
to work toward their solution. However, he 
added, progress towards our objectives and the 
stated objectives of the Government ‘itself in the 
field of electrical energy will at best be gradual 
although. we have reason to hope that progfess 
will be steady. A 


Mr’ Borden then’ went on’ to make some 
observations on telephones, the Company’s 
second largest investment’ in Brazil, and ‘the 
variety of arrangements and pirisdictions under 
which the Service is provided, with the State and 
Muriicipal _ Authorities exercising * authority. 
This, he said, thas resulted in great differences in 


: the Basic. ‘charge for telephones, for example, the 


charge for an individual residential automatic 
telephone in the State of Guanabara is about the 
equivalent of $1.50 per month, in the city of Sao 
Paulo about 75 cents, in the city of Santos. less 
than 50 cents. “These varying: rates, he said, 
compare with about $6.00 a month in Toronto. 
“President Quadros, he noted, has appointed a 

work group to formulate principles for a federal 
‘telephone policy and it <is ‘expected that its 
report will be made public in the near future, In 
the meantime the Company’s three’ main tele- 
phone concession ‘comtracts aré in the course of 
re-négotiation, and in Guanabata an Interven- 
tion Commission is endeavouring to formulate 
Proposals designed to solve the shortage of tele- 
phones in: that State. , The outcome, he said, is 
uncertain but. some fairly. radical changes are 
likely to be proposed. 

The coming weeks and anaitie ‘he said, are 
therefore a period of major significance for our 
telephone operations in Brazil and he concluded 
by saying that it is out belief that the existing 
difficulties .can* best be overcome “ by broad, 
national. action, but whateyer the: decision in 


“that -tespett, you’ can be assured.’ that the 


operating companies, as always in the past, will 
sincerely co-operate with responsible authorities. 
You can also be assured that everything possible 
will be done to protect the legitimate interests of 
the shareholders.” 








AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SUCCESSFUL 
TRADING 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of The 
Amalgamated Dental. Company, Limited_ was 
held on June 23rd in London, Mr Aiken Watson, 
QC (Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended December. 31, 
1960: 


I'am pleased to report another year of succéss- 
ful trading. 


In my Statement last year I spoke of the 
problems of fatigue in operative dentistry and 
the need for equipment expressly designed to 
avoid its incidence. I am happy to report that, 
after lengthy clinical tests and the imprint of 
professional approval, such equipment is within 


sight of production at our Walton factory and it 
is expected to ‘be marketed: in 1962. We are 
confident that..this, together with a new type 
of - dental . chair; soon’ to -undergo test, will 
become two of the finest weapons in the peices 
of the ' profession. 


These new lines with others in prospect, have 
stretched our production capacity at Walton to 
its limits. A major extension to meet this and 
effect greater efficiency and economy in produc- 
tion is now under urgent consideration. 


RESEARCH FOR NEW AND IMPROVED 
PRODUCTS 


On the consumable products side of your 
business, Our research for new and improved 
products goes on relentlessly. It is safe to say 
that, during the past fifty years,.our standard 
products have kept pace with every known im- 
provement, and no significantly successful new 
product has appeared which qualitatively 
replaces them. 


Our instruments continue to enjoy professional 
acceptance in their conventional and new forms. 
The “Ash” forceps in particular is a hallmark 
of quality the world over. 

- Our medical subsidiary ‘continues to expand 
both at home and abroad as the quality and 
ingenuity of its products become better known. 

While we, as a Group, have certain advant- 
ageous dispositions in Europe we feel impelled 
to move cautiously pending the outcome of the 
present division between the Common Market 
and the European Free Trade Association. 


Current trading is satisfactory. 


In pursuance of its policy of promoting 
younger Executives the Board has appointed Mr 
Peter de Trey and Mr Walter Edser to be Direc- 
tors. Both have-had many years of service with 
the Group. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 10 per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock, making a total divi- 
dend of 173 per cent, less income tax for the 
year was approved. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


A NOTABLY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The seventy-third annual general meeting of 
The Industrial and General Trust Limited was 
sheld on June 22 in London. 


Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLD (the chair- 
man) presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The results this year are, I think, exception- 
ally good but it must be remembered that we 
have received some benefit from the investment 
of the proceeds of the £2,000,000 Debenture 
Stock issued in January, 1960. We have cer- 
tainly not had the full advantage as yet since 
half the money raised was not payable until 
June 1, 1960. On the other hand we have had 
to meet, this year, nearly a full year’s interest on 
the Stock, It will be clear, therefore, that the 
greater part of the increase of some £357,000 in 
our gross income was due to increased revenuc 
from our existing portfolio. 


Our tax. liability at £810,000 was £68,000 
greater and after deducting this sum and 
management expenses, net Revenue amounted 
to £1,178,435, an increase of approximately 
£160,000. We recommend a final dividend of 
14 per cent making 26 per cent for the year 
against 22} per. cent last year, 


The valuation of our Investments is, this year, 
approximately £504 million which represents an 
appreciation of more than 263 points over the 
net cost. 


Commenting on a 10-year record of the 
Trust’s progress included with the Report, the 
chairman said: From that record it can be seen, 
if the necessary adjustments are made for capi- 
talisation issues and rights issues. during the 
period, that the Ordinary dividend has in 10 
years risen from the equivalent of 72. per cent 
approximately to 26 per cent while the. net asset 
value of the 5s, Ordinary Shares has gone up 
from approximately 9s. 2d, per Share in 1952 
to 38s. 9d. at March 31st last. Iam sure you 
will agree that this is a record of which we may, 
very properly be proud, 

To sum up, the year under review has been a 
notably successful one characterised by the 
exceptional buoyancy of the Revenue and 
marked by a substantial increase in the Ordinary 
dividend. In addition we have been able to 
invest Our new money more quickly and more 
profitably than we had expected to be able to do 
when it was decided to make the Debenture 
issue. 


So much for the past: but what of the future? 
No man can foretell that but some of the 
problems which we shall have to face are clear 
enough. The Chairman then referred to the 
European Common Market, the current balance 
of payments position, the state of the internal 
economy and continued: These matters are con- 
stantly in our minds and our investments are 
frequently reviewed in the light of them. We 
do not wait upon events but endeavour as far 
as we Can to anticipate them and thus offset in 
some measure their effects. The great strength 
of the Trust is, of course, that we ‘have, and 
try to maintain a well-balanced portfolio which 
will see us through difficult times and respond 
quickly to an improvement in economic con- 
ditions. But I do not think. we can expect in 
the immediate future to see our growth con- 
tinuing at the pace of the last two years. 


The report was adopted. 


‘and was a 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Associated Newspapers Limited will be held on 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961, in the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. The 
following is from the statement by the 
Chairman : 

In.my address to you last year I said that I 
expected profits from our National newspapers 
to fall in the year under review, but to some 
extent this was likely to be offset by increased 
revenue from. our other interests, This 
forecast has proved correct and, in addi- 
tion, there have been a number of events which 
have had an influence on the trading of National 
newspapers. 

It has been an eventful and in some ways a 
tragic year for the Press. Four National news- 
papers have ceased to exist as separate entities, 
and some others have been able to. carry on 
only by drawing heavily on their reserves, and, 
as you know, there is sitting at this moment a 
Royal Commission to investigate the causes of 
the difficulties. Early last year, the directors of 
the Daily News Limited approached us to ask 
if we could help in any way should they be com- 
pelled to close down the News Chronicle and 
The Star. Discussions took place which ended 
in our making an offer for the whole of the assets 
and the goodwill of the two papers, but on the 
clear understanding that this arrangement 
should only be implemented if and when the 
Daily News Board came to a final and irrevoc- 
able decision that in no circumstances could 
these newspapers be carried on as separate 
entities and that it would be impossible 
to sell them as going concerns to any other 
buyer. 

On October 18th last year, the News 
Chronicle and The Star were amalgamated with 
the Daily Mail and the London Evening News 
respectively. This operation was carried through 
with great smoothness and without disruption, 
great credit to all those 
members of the staff who were involved, night 
and day, in the complicated details of this 
changeover. 


“DAILY MAIL” AND THE 
“EVENING NEWS” 


The results of the merger have been even more 
satisfactory for the Daily Mail and the Evening 
News than we had hoped. Nine months after 
the merger, the sale of the Daily Mail is now in 
excess of 2,660,000, an increase of 575,000 copies 
per day; that of the Evening News is in excess 
of 1,465,000, an increase of well over 300,000 
copies per day, 

With such circulation increases, adjustments 
in advertisement rates were: clearly necessary, 
and revenue in both papers has surpassed all 
previous figures and remains buoyant in the new 
financial year. 


“SUNDAY DISPATCH” 


Two of our National newspapers have been 
in considerable difficulty during the past year, 
namely the Sunday Dispatch and the Daily 
Sketch. Of these two newspapers the losses on 
the Sunday Dispatch have been the greater, and 
amounted in the past year to nearly £600,000. 
This loss was incurred without any of the pro- 


motion expenses which would be necessary were 
we to endeavour to save this newspaper. Such 
promotion expenses could involve doubling the 
loss for several years. Your Directors decided 
that such an expenditure was not warranted 
since it would be by no means certain that such 
a course would restore the Sunday Dispatch to 
prosperity. 

Accordingly, we have entered into an arrange- 
ment with Beaverbrook Newspapers to merge 
the Sunday Dispatch with the Sunday Express 
and at the same time, Beaverbrook Newspapers 
have contracted with us for the printing of a 
considerable. proportion of the combined 
paper, © 


“DAILY SKETCH ” 


The losses of the Daily Sketch, though con- 
siderably less in the year than those of the 
Sunday Dispatch, are causing your Directors 
concern, We bought this newspaper with the 
object of trying to save it from extinction and 
we are still hopeful of success. With the sup- 
port of the Unions considerable economies have 
recently been achieved and we shall do every- 
thing possible to avoid the closure of the Daily 
Sketch. 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT. 
INTERESTS 


The trend of the newsprint industry both in 
Canada and this country has been towards larger 
groups of Companies, Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company Limited -has:a relatively 
small production capacity compared with those 
of other groups in Canada. With this in mind 
and following several months of consideration 
and negotiation, a satisfactory agreement was 
entered into during April this year between 
your Company and Price Brothers & Company, 
Limited, of Quebec, whereby your Company's 
shares -of Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company Limited were exchanged for shares 
of Price Brothers, resulting in your Company 
becoming the largest shareholder of Price 
Brothers. This very considerable interest is 
supported by our nomination of six Direc- 
tors to the Board of Price Brothers by this 
Company. 

At current levels of dividends paid on shares 
of Price Brothers, income to this Company 4s 
a result of the exchange of shares will be 
increased in the coming year. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit on trading, owing to the various 
factors I have mentioned, is reduced 10 
£2,140,266. Our Provincial subsidiaries have 
again contributed very considerably to this 
figure: Income from Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Company Limited has been at the 
same rate as last year, and the increase in Trade 
Investment income to £366,596 is the result of 
a larger distribution from Southern Television 
Ltd. and from our Television interests 
Australia. 

The total profit before Taxation at £3,061,639 
is, in fact, only £22,741 less than last year, dis- 
regarding the Special Newsprint Supply credit 
received in that year. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS 


Our newspapers in the provinces have con- 
tinued to. make steady. progress.. This is the 
more satisfying quite apart from the purely 
financial’ point of view, for, as..you are well 
aware, it is our policy that each paper shall 
provide a complete service as a local newspaper 
to the community it serves. The success of this 
policy can, I feel, be measured by the results 
and only strengthens our conviction that each 
paper must» be run locally and remain quite 
' independent of ‘any external editorial control. 


OTHER INTERESTS 
Television 
Southern Television is operating very succéss- 
fully and the Dover satellite is proving its worth 
in terms of revenue. Income from Australia has 


COMPANY: ‘MEETING’ REPORTS 


incréased over last year and js now: becoming 
an appreciable part of our Trade Investment 
incomé. / Our interests in Brisbane and Adelaide 
have not yet. made any contribution, but their 
initial results have -been’ satisfactory. 


Ideal Home Exhibition 

The fine weather in March reduced attend- 
ances at the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition 
this year, but over 1,100,000. visited Olympia. 
Fifteen Commonwealth and foreign countries 
were represented and all indications are that 
trade was most satisfactory. 


“ Weekend ” 


The last twelve months have been difficult for 


magazines. Weekend, our only magazine, has 
been profitable, with advertising revenue up over 
the previous year. A price imcrease in the 


83 


magazirie itself in’ 1960 and in ‘national news- 
papers in 1961 has affected the circulation less 
than anticipated and less than others in the same 
field. 


Weekend is the largest selling general colour- 
gravure magazine in the country and we look 
forward to its steady development. 


THE FUTURE 


The steps that the Company has taken in the 
last year in relation to its national newspapers, 
and: in the consolidation of investment in news- 
print in Canada, will strengthen the Company 
and enable our resources to be developed to the 
full. As an immediate result, coupled with the 
long overdue increase in the price of- national 
newspapers, the current year’s trading is likely 
to show a considerably increased profit. 








Valve Company, Ltd., will be held on July 20th 
at 23, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr P. T. 
Stephens: 


Once again the activities-of| the Fe have 
been: on a-substantially higher scale and:.the 
profit for the year ended March 3lst, 196], 
amounted to £497,565, subject to taxation of 
£261,500, representing an advance of 42 per 
cent as compared with the previous year. An 
interim dividend of 73 pér cent less Income Tax 
was paid during the year and we now recom- 
mend a maintained final dividend of 124 per 
cent less Income Tax on the capital as since 
increased through the capitalisation of reserves 
by the issue of ‘one new share for every two 
shares previously held. 


The turnover achieved, a record, was 26 per 
cent higher than that of the previous year. As 
usual the major part of the’ increase is attribut- 
able to sales.of ‘Saunders diaphragm valves. In 
these days when this country’s export perform- 
ance is much in the public eye, it is satisfactory 
to be able to record that whereas home sales of 
diaphragm valves were 31 per cent higher, the 

_ corresponding increase in those directly exported 
Was some 32 per cent higher, representing 57 
per cent of total diaphragm valve sales. 


EXPORT EXPERIENCE 





The experience of this Company which. has 
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| for years consistently exported over half. its 
output is that there is’ no magic elixir which 
ensures success in this field. Export sales afe 
often if not usually obtained through channels 
different from those at home. Different tech- 
niques are necessary but as in all sales promo- 
tion, a willingness must always be present to 
Understand. the particular problems of the 
market, to educate those actually responsible for 
obtaining orders, and lastly. to keep the cus- 
tomer fully informed on the range of products 
available to him, _ Our experience has, been that 
though overseas business usually takes longer 
‘0 mature than home business, it is équally 
‘Ttewarding in the long-run: a 





The Annual General Meeting, of Saunders | 


SAUNDERS VALVE COMPANY, LTD. 


RECORD TURNOVER 
BIG INCREASE IN EXPORTS 
MR)P. T. SFEPHENS ON THE OUTLOOK 


Profit margins have been maintained during 
the year as a result of higher activity and ia- 
creased’ productivity, despite the necéssity for 


- absorbing a sizeable part of the increased 


manufacturing costsparticularly labour costs— 
which inevitably’ recur in’ the’ inflationary 
economic¢ conditions in which we live. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Production must match ‘sales if customers are 
to be satisfied. A close correlation between 
these functions is patticularly necessary for a 


“product, such as Saunders Valve, where the pro- 


duction cycle is relatively short and where the 
customer expects a relatively short delivery 
period. Some assistance can be given to smooth 


out the effect of a sudden acceleration in the 


rate of ordering by stocks held in the semi- 
manufactured state and in the warehouses of 
distributors, 


We plan continuously to improve the flexi- 
bility of both our production and distribution 
organisations and thus to diminish the difficulties 
which flow from sudden alterations in demand 
which are seldom spread evenly through- 
out the range of productions we :manufac- 


» ture! We are also giving immediate~attention 


to increasing certain elements of our, productive 
capacity. 

During the year the Company decided to 
establish a branch in the Netherlands at Leep- 
warden. Since then a wholly owned subsidiary 
company, Saunders Valve (Nederland) N.V., is 
in course of formation to carry out this activity. 
Factory premises are being built by the Leeu- 
warden authorities and rented to the subsidiary 
with an option to eventual purchase. The Com- 
pany’s investment in the new subsidiary will 
be a progressive one and the amount required 
will depend on the volume of production estab- 
lished at this centre. 


COMMON MARKET ADVANTAGES 


I have already commented on the increase 
of 32 per cent in sales of Saunders Valves for 
export. Orders received increased at an even 
higher rate—46 per cent on the’ previous year 
and of these-Eurepe, fer which -the-increase.was 


72 per cent, clearly accounted for the major part. 
We have been increasingly aware during the last 
year ‘of rising industrial tempo in Europe in 
anticipation of the full economic advantages. of 
a Common Market and that is the -major 
reason for the increased business we have 
done. At Leeuwarden we shall be able to bring 
certain supplies nearer to European markets, 
though it is certainly no part of our plan to 
relieve our distributors from their responsibility 
to maintain adequate stocks for their own cus- 
tomers. We shall, at, Leeuwarden, manufacture 
certain ranges.of valves -to standards which are 
particularly needed in Europe and, most im- 
poftant, we shall have established a base for the 
rapid expansion of production within: the Euro- 
pean Common. Market. if. and .when. such a 
course becomes desirable,.,, As’ to that our 
decision will naturally be influenced by the 
eventual decision—and the date when it is taken 
—whether or not Great Britain on its own or 
with some or all of the E.F-T.A. countries join 
with the six in the Common, Market. 


VALVES FOR’ AIRCRAFT 


Sales of valves for aircraft from our Hereford 
factory were well maintained but due to the 
ever increasing technical diversification of this 
industry the results are’ not so profitable as in 
earlier years: when long run business could be 
relied on: to carry the bulk of the heavy. over- 
heads this industry demands. 


Sales of Safran Pumps at Wolverhampton, 
particiilarly for overseas, advanced during the 
year. and improved _results) were obtained. 
Equally sales_of iron castings. outside the group 
were satisfactorily maintained by our. subsidiary, 
Goulds -Foundries Limited ef Newport. 


CAPITAL NEEDS 


During the current year various additions to 
the Cwmbran factory premises will. be put An 
hand. Capital needs for all these expansions 
will be higher in the current year than last, but 
our available resources are adequate to provide 
for them. 


Any. forecast on profitability over the current 
year of an industry such as ours with world-wide 
ramifications must be coloured to some extent 
by fears of political and economic repercussions 
in yarious parts of the world—to say nothing of 
possible economic difficulties at“home on account 
of the United Kingdom’s* recurring Balance of 

Payments problems. However, our order’ rate 
in ‘every department is’ well ‘maintained and I 
expect to be able to present Conia results 
in twelve months’ time. 






















































GEO. W. KING LTD. 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
“Geo. W. King Ltd. was held on June 27th in 
London, Mr Donald M. King, MIProdE (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The results for the year 1960 show steady 
progress and an advance on those for the pre- 
ceding year and, in fact, the net profit, after 
taxation, is the largest the Company — has 
achieved, as also is the turnover. Your Board 
are again recommending a dividend on. the 
Ordinary Share Capital of 124‘ per cent less 
tax, this being the same as has now been paid 
for a number of years. 


Shareholders will notice that the net dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares costs £46,856, which is 
nearly three times covered by the available 
profits. The Directors are proposing to make 
an issue of Ordinary Capital by way of rights 
to existing Ordinary shareholders of 816,000 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. It is proposed to 
issue the 816,000 new Ordinary Shares at a 
price of 12s. 6d. per share in the proportion 
of one share for every three Ordinary shares 
held. Unless unforeseen circumstances arise, 
your Board anticipates being able to recom- 
mend the same dividend for 1961 on the 
increased capital. 


In view of the present drive for exports and 
their vital importance to the economy of this 
country, I feel sure you will be gratified to know 
that the percentage of direct export work of our 
very satisfactory order book, including letters 
of intent from clients, is approximately 50 -per 
cent, which I think it will be agreed, is a high 
proportion of our total output. 


The report was adopted. 


FORSTER’S GLASS. 
COMPANY 


LARGER SALES 


The forty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Forster’s Glass Company Limited will be held 
on July 19th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review by the chairman, Col. Sir Charles 
Ponsonby, Bt, TD, DL, for the year ended 
March 31, 1961: 


The results are not unsatisfactory. The net 
profit is £168,964 against £134,676. The im- 
provement is due partly to increased sales, but 
mainly to the more efficient operation of the 
plant. The policy of modernising the works is 
yielding a reasonable return on the heavy in- 
vestment we have made. This is best illustrated 
by the fact that the year’s record result was 
obtained on selling prices which have remained 
unchanged since June, 1957, whereas costs are 
now £150,000 a year higher than in 1957/58. 


What of the future? Although demand for 
your products is at present good, there are 
factors which will increase costs and thus make 
further inroads into our already narrow profit 
margins. One of these is the fuel oil tax which 
represents a direct increase of £50,000 a year 
in our melting costs. 

Secondly, wage increases for all our process 
workers were negotiated in July. In addition, 
shift differentials affecting 64 per cent of our 
workers were uplifted in March, 1961. Other 
grades have also received increases. Consider- 
able justification therefore exists for an increase 
in our selling prices. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

THE FORESTAL LAND, 

TIMBER & RAILWAYS 
COMPANY LTD. 


The Fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting was 
held on June 28th in London, Mr G. F. Taylor, 
CBE, the Vice-Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor of the Company presided in the absence 
through illness of the Chairman, Sir Gerard 
d@’Erlanger, CBE, FCA. 


In the course of his circulated statement, the 
Chairman referred to the sharp fall in both 
Sterling and Pesos trading Profits which repre- 
sented almost entirely the results of the Group’s 
operations as growers of Wattle and as manu- 
facturers and distributors of Wattle and Que- 
bracho extract. The fundamental factor deter- 
mining the profitability of those operations in 
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1960 was the price war which increased in inten- 
sity throughout that period. 

Sir Gerard continued: The misfortune which 
has befallen the vegetable tanning extract 
industry in the shape of a collapse of the price 
structure obviously renders the execution of 
Forestal’s policy of diversification more im- 
portant than ever. I am glad, therefore, to be 
able to report substantial progress along this 
road and to express a reasoned hope that we are 
now entering upon a new phase of fairly rapid 
development. 

Commenting on the outlook, the Chairman 
said that profits for 1961 would not show much, 
if any improvement on those for the year under 
review. Taking the longer view, he felt that 
satisfactory profits should ultimately be earned 
in the tanning extract industry and in any event 
their policy was directed at a steadily increasing 
contribution from the non-tanning extract side 
of the business. 





The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Empire Stores (Bradford) Ltd., formerly 
Fattorini & Sons (Holdings) Ltd., was held at 
the Midland Hotel, Bradford, on-June 29th, 
presided’ over by the Chairman, Mr Leo 
Fattorini. The following is an extract from 
his statement: 

I am happy to tell you that once again the 
Company has had'a record year, not only in 
turnover but in profits. 

In the Prospectus issued last December, 
the Directors gave a forecast of profit of not 
less than £370,000 subject only to taxation 
and loan interest. In fact, this forecast has 
turned out to be conservative and, based on 
an equivalent calculation, I am delighted to 
tell you that the profit for the year recently 
completed amounts to £387,500. 


THE COMPANY AND ITS OPERATIONS 


The business of the Group is carried on 
in the names, or through the agency, of 
subsidiary companies. 

By far the largest operating company is 
Empire Stores Ltd., a mail order depart- 
mental storé whose activities account for 
over 99 percent of the current sales and 
profits of the’ Group. 

The management of the Company is young 
and enthusiastic and every opportunity is 
taken to continue the training of all execu- 
tives, not only within the organisation, but 
by the use of outside courses, training schools 
and colleges. Each year a number of young 
management trainees enter the Company to 
ensure that trained executives will be avail- 
able as the Company’s growth demands, and 
we are always on the look out for young men 
of the right calibre. 

Allied to Empire Stores Ltd., E. Robert- 
shaw & Co. Ltd. is the Buying House for 
the retail Company, its Directors and execu- 
tives making constant visits throughout the 
British Isles and the Continent to ensure that 
the flow of up-to-the-minute merchandise is 
continued. 

Fattorini & Sons Ltd. has for over 100 
years held an enviable reputation as manufac- 





EMPIRE STORES (BRADFORD) 
LIMITED 


YEAR ENDED 31st JANUARY, 
RECORD INCREASE IN TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


1961 


turers of sporting trophies, enamel badges, 
medals and regalia of all types. 

Sports & Pastimes Ltd. allied with its sub- 
sidiaries The Bradford Textile Co. Ltd. and 
Bradford Textile (Sales) Ltd. manufactures 
sports and school ‘clothing, and distributes 
them to schools and colleges throughout the 
country. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Group Trading Profit 
before deducting directors’ emoluments, audit 
fees, depreciation, loan interest and taxation, 
amounts to £437,872 compared with 
£319,340, an increase of more than £118,000. 
This represents the greatest increase in profit 
in the history of the Company, and reflects 
the success of our trading policy during the 
last year. 

DIVIDENDS 


The Interim Dividends totalling 5 per cent 
were paid on the Issued Ordinary Capital 


of £400,000 prior to the new capital structure 


in December, and the Directors ‘recommend 
a final dividend of 15 per cent payable on the 
Issued Ordinary Share Capital of £750,000 
as forecast in the Prospectus. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 


I have before me the trading results of the 
operating Companies for three months of 
the current year. Expenditure is not increas- 
ing relative to turnover and sales to date are 
considerably in excess of the corresponding 
period, and at this stage your Directors are 
cautiously optimistic of another satisfactory 
year. 

CONCLUSION 


None of the results that I have been happy 
to put before you today would have been 
possible without the continued support of a 
very hard-working and loyal team of em- 
ployees at all levels, together with the 
continued support of many thousands of 
manufacturers who continued tg givé us 
service and support. To all these may I pay 
my grateful thanks. 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY LIMPEED 


SIR -JOHN WRIGHTSON’S CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The seventyofiret annual .gerieral ‘meeting of: 
Head Wrightson & Company Limited willbe 


held on July 20th at’ Teesdale Iron ‘Works, 


Thorndby-on*Tees.* ‘The following is ‘an extract’ 
from thecirculated stateméne by the a 


Sir John ween, Bt, TD, DL: 


STAFE:: 


I feel it would be'‘appropriate ‘to start’ my 


review of the year’s work with a well deserved 


tribute to our :staff- and workpeeple.» As, L 
think you wilh appreciate; under. the .conditions, 


prevailing during 1960, the:results) that we haye 
been ‘able to! show reflect great credit on the zeal 
and enthusiasm. of all concerned; managers, 
technical and commercial. staff.and, workpeople, 
Each has contributed his or her part to the. suc- 
cess of the company as a whole. It is also fitting 
to remember those who have. diligently served 
the subsidiary companies in Australia, India, 
South Africa and on individual contracts rang- 
ing from Fiji to Poland. é 

We are fortunate in. possessing a long-standing 
tradition of service to the company, so. that: we 
particularly welcome those young people who 
have joined us during, the past. year: may they 
acquire those attributes of enterprise and en- 
thusiasm to which. we are accustomed and of 
which we are so justly proud. 


RESULTS AND ACCOUNTS 


Whilst the demand for most of our products 
has been buoyant, some sections of our’ business 
have had’ a disappointing year and it is, there- 
fore, gratifying that we have been able to show 
a small increase in the tota? surplus on trading. 


As I mentioned last year, profit margins, both 
at home and overseas, are lower than we have 
been accustomed to receive. “This tendency per- 
sists. We aré¢, however, constantly examining 
our cost of manufacture and improving str 
techniques. Furthermore, the effect of capital 
expenditure undertaken at our various works 
over the past few years is now beginning to show 
results, Our surplus on trading for the year was 
£1,714,412_ which compared with a figure of 
£1,686,250 in the preceding year, is satisfactory 
considering the conditions under which it was 
earned. Depreciation of our buildings, fixed 
and loose plant, is only slightly greater than last 
year owing to the sale of certain assets to which 
I refer later. 

In view of the satisfactory condition of our 
works and the present indications of our pros- 
pects in the markets in which we have estab- 
lished ourselves, your directors consider that 
they are justified in- recommending, this year, 
the distribution, of a higher proportion of the 
earnings. We therefore invite you to sanction 
the payment of a final dividend of 12 per cent 
which, ‘with the interim, of 4 per cent already 
paid, will total 16 per cent against last year’s 
distribution of 14 per cent on the same capital. 
We also propase’'to add a sum of £382,401 to 
the General Reserve bringing this to a total of 
£1,090,000. In addition, we have put to Capital 
Reserve a sum of £108,378 being the profit 
shown in: our books on the sale of one of our 
subsidiary companies. 

In 1955 we acquired Colliery Engineering 
Limited (now renamed Head Wrightson 
Minerals Engineering Limited). Included in the 
purchase was The Cupola Mining and Milling 
Company, of Stoney Middleton; in Derbyshire. 
We have been engaged in developing the busi- 


ness by the ingraffarion of a thiodeien be mith 
plant’ to produce galena, barytés and high purity 
fluorspar.’The* production ‘and sale ‘of ‘these: 
chemicals was; ‘however, ‘outside’ the'-scope' ‘of” 
our engineering interests so that when-our heigh-° 


bours, Glebe Mines, a subsidiary ‘ofthe Laporte 
Industries: Group, apptoached: us)'we! agreed to 


the sale»to:them.of ‘our — ar AC ga 


a satisfactory: figuress sin) re! R 


EXPORT 


i 


Throughout. the year, under. review the de-, 


liveries,-of plant, and machinery for sabroad.con- 


tinyed:in. substantial way... We.could. not, hope... 
to: repeat every year our intake of .export orders :, 
We have,,in, fact,: this, 


at the. previous. rate. 
year shared the experience of Great Britain in 
general where we would normally wish to rise 
above the average. Competition remains fierce 


and the Government’s recent extension to ‘the’ 


facilities offered by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department is ‘bound to be of great 
value to the makers of capital equipment liké 
ourselves. The division of the European market 
into separate camps is becoming more and more 
evident.as the pattern of the two rival trading 
groups ‘becomes more set. As. British makers 
of specialised heavy: plant we are finding: our- 


selves ata disadvantage in the European Com=:; 
mon ‘Market with its dynamic:record of growth: 


and, ‘although ‘we are’ pursuing; otr drive: for 
exports within the European Free Trade Area, 
we would welcome ,a. unification, of these two 
trading areas within Europe.: Ie 


Our -whotly-owned subsidiary company: in 
Johannesburg cOntinués sté> design: ‘amd: contract; 
forthe: full-range:of our ‘home «specialities,; by 


now the majority of the equipment being made ~ 


im the works of; our associated company, Wright 
Boag and: Head Wrightson. (Pty). Both com- 
panies had a- good year in: unsettled conditions. 


Head Wrightson (Australia) Pty. in Sydney 


has been most ‘successful in enlarging its busi-° 


ness and has been awarded a large contract for’ 


oxygen’ steelmaking equipriient by the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Company in collaboration with 
Head Wrightson -Iron and Steel Works 
Engineering. 


Of our design and contracting companies, 
Head Wrightson Iron and Steel Works Engin- 
ecring have been conspicuously successful in 
securing contracts during the ‘present phase of 
re-equipment of the iron and ‘steel industry, 
not only in Great Britain, but ‘in Australia, 
Rhodesia and South Africa, in collaboration with 
our Overseas companies. ao 


The third of the blast furnaces at Durgapur 


was completed, ten weeks ahead of the stipulated 
programme accepted on the signing of the 


contract. “This reflects great credit’ on the. 


organisation in India and its support from this 
country. During the same month a further 
blast furmace was successfully “blown in”> in 
Rhodesia. 

At the end of the year under review we 
formed Head Wrightson India based on Cal- 
cutta, with a view to designing and contracting 
in this expanding market. 


HOME 


At home the year has been one of intense 
activity in our foundries and drop forges. In 
spite of the recession in the motor car industry; 
we actually increased the tonnage of drop farg- 


ings delivered? and afte now éngaged’ in ‘building 
up a healthy order book of direct export work 
in Europe. ‘Capital expenditure’ ‘s¢hemes’ at 
our ‘Steel’ and ' Hon’ Foundries . proceeded ” 
throughout the year without affecting the ton- 
nages; produced -at.:eithen..foundry..,. The new 
electric. steel: miehting,plant:at Stecktom Szreel . 
Foundry -and; the' new . sand, handling plant at 
our Iron Foundries both come into full pxo-., 
duction in the next few weeks. 


Head Wrightson | Tegsdale,and Head \Wright-; 
son Stockton’ wer c Both co the diffi- 
culty of obtaining their! téq enes of steel 
to match, their growing order. +, Phis situa- 
tion is not yet corrected and we dre finding 
that in’ the case: of: both these ' companies, the 
works. are not: able: to effect delivery of con+ | 


siderable ‘tonnagés of plant and equipment duc 
to shortage of critical material. 


‘Fhe ‘Head Wrightson Machine Company hai 
a most successful year and the rising value of 
its output reflects the high. level of capital ex- 
penditure. which we have been investing. in these 
works, 


Head Wrightson Processes: had ‘the . satisfac-~ 
tion of sharing: in the award.to our, consortium 
of the contract. for the Dungeness Nuclear. Power 
Station. This will ensure continuity of work for 
our large staff. of specialists.engaged on nuclear 
designs, as the contracts,at Bradwell and Latina 
enter their final stages. ‘The sale of special 
products showed a significant advance on the 
previous yeay afd | we ate haw obsérving)an in- 
creasjng interest yin our latest designs of, cooling 
towers embodyirig fncorrodible’ plastic fittings. 

Head Wrightson ‘Processes hag started a new 
department for ‘effluent treatment.. We believe 
that this! new: service; which. we are offering: in 
association’ with, the Alfloc Water’ Treatment, 
Service of LG.L. will. show, steady growth and 
fulfil a long needed want: At the Bradwell 
Nuclear Power Station we have been entrusted 
with the pond cooling and effluent treatment 
plants, the latter now embodying a dezincifica- 
tion unit to protect the oyster beds. 

Head Wrightson Minerals Engineering had 
a most difficult year. As foreshadowed last year 
when its name was changed, it is actively pur- 
suing the field of the treatment of minerals 
other than coal in which its skills may be used 
to the greatest advantage. 

McKee Head Wrightson, our associated com- 
pany, in London specialising in. the .engineering 


-of.oil refineries. and petro-chemical plants, has 


further consolidated its Position, 


‘The year has been an exciting one for our 
Research and Development Division. 

I think we may claim that our expenditure 
on, research and development is probably greater 
than most of our contemporaries in- our fields 
of engineering. We are satisfied that this is a 
rightful investment. towards the future well- 
being of the company. Great care is taken, 
however, in the control of the money expended 
and we are constantly re-examining research 
projects in the light of the changing demands 
of our companies and the likely prospect of an 
early return on our efforts. 


THE FUTURE 
We can look forward to a year of great acti- 


_vity but 2s I have mentioned, deliveries of steel 


—particularly special steels—may lead to costly 
delays in the next few months. 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES 


RESULTS SATISFACTORY 


The Annual General Meeting of Allied Indus- 
trial Services, Ltd., will be held on July 20 at 
Bradford. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. Frank W. R. Douglas 
sent to Shareholders ‘with the report and 
accounts :— 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Whilst we would have liked to have been able 
to show a greater increase in profits, we think 
that in all the circumstances we have not done 
too badly. 


I am not suggesting that 1960-61 was a more 
than ordinarily difficult year in general but it 
was one in which there were definite indications 
that we were in for a general rise in costs. In 
addition there were shortages of labour in certain 
of our Works and the complete loss by fire of 
our: plant at Northampton, 

I have little doubt that the Northampton pro- 
perty, which is being completely rebuilt, will be 
in use as a Depot in July of this year. Other 
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encouraging factors have been the gradual in- 
crease in. output and efficiency in several 
of our subsidiaries and our developments 
at Rochdale. 


The net profit of the group for the year under 
review amounted to £593,714 as compared with 
£545,734 in the previous year. It is proposed 
to recommend a final dividend of 22} per cent 
on the ordinary shares, making a total of 30 per 
cent for the year as compared with 27} per cent 
in the preceding ‘year. 

The year has started quite well and I think 
we will achieve our objective of continued expan- 
sion together with satisfactory results, 








HONGKONG (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER 
MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Hongkong (Selangor) Rubber, Ltd., was held 
on June 26th in London, Mr Jack Addinsell, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


Following the pattern which has been set for 
the past few years crop was once again in excess 
of the previous year and, in fact, was up by 
70,700 Ib., a very satisfactory increase of over 
20 per cent. Although returns from our remain- 
ing small area of old rubber have continued on 
a profitable level the higher crop was primarily 
derived from our mature post-war rubber. 


During the year a small area planted in 1955 


with cional seed was brought into tapping and 
is currently yielding very well considering the 
short period it has been opened up. Improving 
crops continue and for the first four months of 
the current year 136,700 lb. have been harvested 
as against 114,600 lb. for the year under review. 


We are once again in receipt of tin tribute 
from Hongkong Tin. The income for 1960 is 
not large as the dredge did not recommence 
operations until September but we can, given 
no unforeseen circumstances, look forward to a 
satisfactory contribution to our profits for 1961 
from this source. 


It will be seen that from the sale of our 
rubber net proceeds at £43,593 were £9,330 
higher than for the previous year mainly as a 
result of the larger crop since the average net 
price was only ld. per lb. higher. Again as a 
result of the increased crop cost of production 
was nearly ld. per lb. lower than for 1959; a 


very satisfactory reduction bearing in mind the 
higher wage rates in operation throughout the 
year. Export duty and cesses, over which the 
Company has no control, were up by 14d. per lb. 

We have a profit on the year’s working of 
£16,748. Your Board recommend a final divi- 
dend of 25 per cent making a total of 40 per 
cent for the year, which compares with the 
equivalent of 22} per cent for 1959 prior to the 
capitalisation issue. 

No replanting or new planting was undertaken 
in 1960 but a programme spread over the next 
five years comprising 96 acres of replanting, 
which will complete the rejuvenation of the old 
rubber, and 159 acres new planting has been 
provisionally agreed. The new planting is 
reserve land not yet under rubber which has 
been pronounced suitable for planting by the 
soil experts. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








GRAND CENTRAL 
INVESTMENT HOLDINGS 
LIMITED | 


The Second Annual General Meeting of 
Grand Central Invesiment Holdings Limited 
was held on June 27th in London. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr C. A. Meakin: 


The profit for the year amounted to £402,000 
after allowing for depreciation, etc., but before 
tax. This represented a reduction of some 
£30,000 compared with 1959. 


The incidence of Taxation shows a consider- 
able increase due to the introduction of two new 
taxes. The first was a retrospective levy of 15 
per cent based on the 1959 profits and this sur- 
charge cost the Company no less than £22,000 
which your Directors thought it equitable to 
finance by reducing the carry-forward from the 
previous year. If this particular tax continues 


in 1960 we shall have to find a further £25,000 
for which provision has been made. A further 
and most disagreeable feature of these new taxes 
was the introduction of a Land Tax payable. at 
the equivalent of £1 2s. 6d. per acre, whether 
or not cultivated. As will be seen from the 
acreage statement, this Company possesses large 
areas under the heading of reserve land and, 
therefore, this particular liability assumes con- 
siderable proportions and in fact amounts to no 
less than £25,500 per annum. If these taxes 
continue to operate in addition to the present 
high rate of tax, the total Ceylon Tax is likely to 
be in the region of 75—80 per cent of the profits 
earned in that Country despite the allowance for 
replanting expenditure. This will explain, I 
hope, the reasons for what I consider are dis- 
appointing results of the year’s working. 


Our rubber crop was reasonably satisfactory 
and from the replanted areas we obtained the 
equivalent of 967 lb. per acre. As to the future 
and from the most recent forecast that we have 


received from our Agents in Colombo it is anti- 
cipated that by the end of the next ten years and 
provided the present rate of replanting continues, 
we can look forward to a crop of about 
18,000,000 Ib., as compared with the 1960 intake 
of 12,500,000 Ib. 

The financial aid of replanting subsidies 
granted by the Ceylon Government is very wel- 
come but there is little encouragement for the 
future with the present heavy incidence of taxa- 
tion. The measures recently taken by the 
Finance Minister, Mr F. D. Bandaranaike have 
already borne some results in that Ceylon’s 
foreign assets by the end of March last show 
an increase, albeit smali but certainly in the right 
direction. The next Ceylon Budget is due to be 
presented on July 27th when I can only hope 
that the opportunity will be taken by Govern- 
ment to do what it can to reduce the taxation 
burden on products which are che main supports 
of the Island’s economy. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





APPOINTMENTS 





AXATION. A well-known firm of Chartered 


a vacancy for a senior appointment in their 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


Accountants in Singapore and Malaya have aA wk COLLEGE OF TeeOteay 


. J. Chapman, M.Sc.(Eng.) 


LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LEEDS COLLEGE OF N.E. 


ECONOMIST 


Economist with some industrial experience 
wanted for a new position in its Research and 
Development Division by engineering firm in 
Salary about £1,250. | Full details to 
Box 1524, 


i | 


top’ 


Les: 
be « 
will 
to « 
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A ye 
in B 
of t 
unit: 
Nov 
lessc 
of tl 
half- 








taxation department. Applicants should have a 
wide knowledge and experience of. taxation but 
need not necessarily possess an accountancy 
qualification. The a intment, which should 
lead to early promotion for the_right man, 
would suit a serving or retired I 


Lecturer in Marketing 


Applications are invited for this post in 
pone ane Studies. Applicants should be 





Taxes. The starting remuneration will depend 

upon experience but will be substantial.—Appli- 

cations: ue full details, should be sent to 
x : 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. Duties to commence 
as soon as possible. Salary not less than £2,600 
per annum. Membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
(twenty copies), giving full details of qualifica- 
tions, publications, experience, etc., and the 
names and addresses of at least three persons 
to whom réference may be made, should be 
sent mot later than July 15, 1961, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
Overseas candidates may submit one copy of 
their application. 


in economics and/or statistics, with 
experience in marketing or sales management 
and in training or teaching. Salary £1,370- 
£1,550 according to experience, Details from 
Registrar, 








HE Esso Petroleum Company Limited has 

a vacancy in its Public Relations Depart- 
men for AN ESTABLISHED WRITER of real 
talent for varied and important non-technical 
assignments. 

Applicants should have ten years’ writing 
experience and should be prepared to show 
published work, 

A fiair for writing will be considered more 
important than technical knowledge or industrial 
experience, 

This is a ane appointment with an appro- 
priate salary. 

Write to: " Head o Recruit Sor Lid. 336), 


troleum Ci 
te Staacles II Street 
London, S.W.1. 


oo 





COMMERCE 
43, woopHop seat LEEDS, 2 


E.-V. Roberts, B.Com., F.C.A. 

Anpcies ane invited for the post 
of LECTURER in STATISTICS. 
Experience in the application of 
Statistics to management control, in- 
cluding OPERATIONAL RESEARCH, 
is looked for. Research and consul- 
tancy work with local industry are 
encouraged. 

Salary (under review): £1,370 x 
£35 — £1,550. An appointment may 
pe ange above the minimum of the 
scale 

Application forms and further parti- 
culars may be obtained from the 
Principal at the corns 

GEORGE TAYLOR 
Chief Education’ Officer. 
Education Department, 
Calverley Street, 
Leeds, 








For further appointments and other 
classified ar ry ee see pages 
an 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited from graduates or 
holders of a suitable professiona! qualification 
for a post as in the Department of 
Social Administration. The duties are con- 
cerned with the National Training Scheme for 
Hospital Administrators and experience in the 
organisation of training schemes will be an 
advantage. 

The appointment will be for three years in 
the first instance and the rend will be within 
the scale £800 x £50 — £950, or £1,050 x £50 — 
£1,550 (merit bar-line) x £75 -— £3, 850 accord- 
ing to experience and qualifications, Further 
details and application forms may be obtained 
ag the Registrar, the University, Manchester 

© whom applications should be submitted 
st July 10, 1961. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Cross Currents for Courtaulds 


Sia is no doubt about the scope for 
expansion in made-made fibres: in the 
topical example of western Europe con- 
sumption might treble in the next ten years. 
Less certain is the profit margins that will 
be earned by producers and which groups 
will gain most. Courtaulds’ vigorous drive 
to develop non-textile interests is some 
indication of the unpredictability of textiles. 
A year ago, when production was booming 
in Britain, investors may well have lost sight 
of this consideration for Courtaulds’ £1 
units rose to the equivalent of 60s. But in 
November, the interim report brought this 
lesson forcibly home ; despite the inclusion 
of the results of Pinchin Johnson for the 
half-year, there was no significant increase 
in profit. After that, the sharp deteriora- 
tion in demand which resulted in short-time 
working at one large rayon staple factory 
before the end of Courtaulds’ financial year 
was evidently making a dent in profits. 
Although sales rose by £32 million to 
£172 million, the group’s net profit fell 
from £11,218,000 to £9,822,000 in the year 
to March 31st. The directors’ report says 
that the woodpulp, packaging and plastic 
divisions earned more and it implies that 
the fabrics, chemicals and engineering divi- 
sions did well. A high price was paid for 
Pinchin Johnson last year, but bad luck 
brought a slump in motor car production 
and domestic appliances, the chief outlets 
for its paints, at the same time that con- 
sumption of man-made fibres turned down. 
The slump in motor production, particu- 


1960 1961 
£’000 £000 
Consolidated earnings :— 
SHEE i le se V lc ctes 139,924 171,922 
Trading profit ............. 25,343* 23,451 
Investment income ......... 3,286 4,057 
4 EEO EE ROE 9,177 8,235 
Net profit ...cceseeereee pee 11,218 9,822 
Ordinary dividends ......... 4.126 4,838 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 93 10 
Retained earnings ........+. 6,497 4,390 
Consolid. balance sheet :— - 

Net fixed assets .........00. 119,940 126,117 
Trade investments .......... 12,726 15,918 
Gilt-edged: Ooi nidbeed 20,948 12,200 

ROR isons Sines Ke ohep Rear 41,421 44,375 
NIN gw ig SalF c's We iree eae’ 23,194 28,253 
LIQUIC- MESO isis ieee ices 11,902 10,807 
Net current assets.........+ 400. 53,536 
FUCUFO 1X biccc veces depece 25,040 24,798 
ROW tantte 3. oes a5. ose: 7,144 6,531 
Minority interests .......... 8,996 9,002 
RE SEE eRe 84,409 70,942 
Preference capital.......... 17,513 17,513 
Ordinary capital ........... 58,912 78,985 


* Excludes results of Pinchin Johnson. 


+ Adjusted 
for scrip issue. 


larly in Canada, also reduced demand for 
tyre yarn which normally helps to stabilise 
rayon consumption, although the domestic 
demand for replacement tyres remained 
strong. A factory, due to be closed, was 
kept in operation to meet the demand, but 
price cutting by foreign producers led to a 


substantial reduction in British tyre yarn 
prices. 

The most discouraging aspect of the 
full report is the world-wide setback in 
viscose rayon, the group’s principal product. 
(Textiles still account for 70 per cent of 
the group’s assets, but now for less than 60 
per cent of profits.) In Australia, Canada, 
France and the United States results were 
poor. Because it is longer-established, 
rayon usually bears the brunt of a recession 
in man-made fibres. Courtaulds is making 
rapid progress with its new fibres, but this is 
a field in which many groups are competing. 
The British patent for nylon has expired 
and more competition and a further cut in 
prices may follow. Both ICI and Courtaulds, 
joint owners of British Nylon Spinners, 
have announced plans to prodyce capro- 
lactum from which nylon 6 is made. British 
Enka is also planning to produce nylon 6 
in Northern Ireland, 

It seems fortunate that the group is able 
to link with the report an announcement of 
an agreement with Koppers Company 
Incorporated, a large American chemical 
and plastics group. Courtaulds has bought 
about 4 per cent of Koppers’ issued capital 
for £14 million and now has two represen- 
tatives on the Koppers’ board. The miain 
point of the agreement seems to be that 
Courtaulds wishes to develop non-textile 
interests in the United States as well as in 
other countries, and an exchange of tech- 
nical information with Koppers will be an 
important stepping stone. On the ordinary 
dividend rounded up to 10 per cent, 
Courtaulds £1 units at 36s. 9d. yield 53 per 
cent. 


Metal Box 


HE full report from Metal Box confirms 

the impression given by the preliminary 
figures that for the moment at least the 
group must look overseas for higher profits. 
The chairman, Sir Harold Roxbee Cox, says 
that the company’s performance at home 
was unremarkable, because costs went up 
following the increase in wages and the 
shorter working week and because demand 
slackened in the last few months of the 
year to March 31st. Though turnover at 
home rose from £62.6 to £65.7 million 
higher wages and salaries cut into gross 
profits, which fell by £53,000 to £5,477,000. 
Overseas, sales rose by over 25 per cent, 
from {20.7 to £26.2 million, and gross 
profits by 28 per cent, from £2.3 to £2.9 
million. 

At home the fall in demand in the second 
half of the year seems to have been largely 
in cans for processed food and in the stan- 
dard lines of containers and tubes. Sir 
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Harold says that demand at home is likely 
to remain depressed for a few more months 
and although overseas profits should con- 
tinue to improve, profits in the six months 
to September 30th are likely to be lower 
than in the same period in 1960. But the 
outlook for thé second half of the financial 
year is apparently better and sales in the 
current financial year are expected to be 
better than in 1960-61. 

The dividend of 12 per cent on the in- 
creased capital compares with the equiva- 
lent of 10.9 per cent in 1959-60 and at 
84s., the £1. shares yield 2.9 per cent, 
covered 2} times. [Earlier this year the 
shares touched 100s. 9d. and even now the 
yield looks a long way ahead. Investors are 
discounting the rise in sales and profits 
which should spring from Metal Box’s 
massive capital programme. The group, 
having spent nearly £63 million on capital 
account in 1960-61, is already committed 
to spending at least £63 million more. 


Express Dairy 

I an age of take-overs and mergers, pre- 

liminary profit statements are often 
difficult to interpret when the extent to 
which new acquisitions contributed to 
profits is not shown. Pre-tax profits of 
Express Dairy rose by £500,000 from £2.3 
million to £2.8 million in the year to 
March 31st, but it would seem that by far 
the greater part, if not all, of the increase 
came from Spiers and Pond, acquired last 
November. This hotel catering concern 
was estimated to have earned a gross profit 
of about £400,000 in the year to end- 
September and a further f 120,000 was 
expected to arise from Spiers and Pond’s 
own acquisitions. As Express Dairy 
acquired Spiers and Pond with effect from 
October 1, 1959, it ‘s to be presumed that 
its latest present profits include 18 months’ 
earnings from its new subsidiary. 

While any true assessment must await 
the full accounts it seems clear that like 
most other companies in the food industry, 
(besides its milk business Express Dairy 
runs a number of supermarkets) the group’s 
profit margins have been squeezed. On the 
capital as increased both by rights and 
scrip issues and by shares issued to Spiers 
and Pond shareholders, the dividend is effec- 
tively maintained at ro per cent. Not sur- 
prisingly since the results the §s. “A” shares 
have fallen by 1s. 7$d. to 1§s. 3d., to yield 
3% per cent. 


Hovis-McDougall 
HE preliminary statement of Hovis- 
McDougall is another that leaves a 
number of questions unanswered. Profits 
before tax for the year to March 31st last 
rose from £2.4 million to £2.7 million but 
these included for the first time the profits 
of E. Marriage, which has flour milling 
interests in south east England. In addition 
Hovis-McDougall made a number of smaller 
acquisitions last year, including Skurrays, 

the motor distributors and engineers. 
Continued on page 89 








Co ae may be thinking now more of 
ice cream and the sea—and possibly 
of the less exciting prospect of school 
examinations—than of toys. But there is 
plenty of evidence that toys are never far 
from their thoughts—or their parents. 
Evidence of this is. supplied’ by the full 
report of Lines Brothers, by far the biggest 
toy manufacturer in this country, which 
sells under the trade mark of Triang Toys 
and owns Hamleys of Regent’ Street, the 
second biggest toyshop in the world. It is 
also one of the leading pram manufacturers. 
A change in its financial year to end- 
December means that the latest accounts 
cover eighteen months, including two 
Christmases when the bulk of retail sales are 
made. On an annual basis its trading profits 
rose from £1,391,000 to £1,769,000 and the 
dividend of 40 per cent represents 263. per 
cent per annum, one third up on 1958-59. 
As before, the dividend is covered over 
three times, the company having ploughed 
back substantial sums to: finance expansion 
at home and oyerseas.. Lines has a valuable 
stake in the common market ;,in France it 
is building and re-equipping ‘more. factories 
and it -has Acquired a controlling interest 
in. J. Schowanek, a leading German toy 
manufacturer. Mr Lines is optimistic. 
1961 ‘prices Div. : Yield 
Jan. june per per 
3 29 cent cent 


35/6 ©50/- 4712 38 
Nil —- 


Airfix Inds. Ord. (4/-) 
Chad Valley (5/—).... 5/6 6/3 
Lesney Products (5/-) 30/6 46/9 27', 2-9 


Lines Brothers (5/-) . 27/4'2 37/—- 262/3t 3-6 
Meccano ‘A’ (5/-)... 8/6 7/i'2 10 5-6 
D. Sebel (2/—)..,...- 2/10!2*3/8'4 15t 8-4 


* Adjusted for scrip issues. Forecast dividend. 


+ Adjusted to annual basis. 


Four other public companies in this field 
have all recently issued reports, all showing 
higher profits. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these is Lesney Products, This producer 
of the popebss “ Matchbox ” models of cars 
and vehicles became a public company only 

last Sentember when its shares were offered 
for sale at 20s. They now stand at 47s., 
reflecting the rapid growth in gross profits 
to £332,000 in the year to January roth. 
Ten years ago the company was making a 
small loss and profits havé quadrupled in 
the last five years: Profits comfortably ex- 
ceeded the estimate made at the time of the 
offer and the dividend at 273 per cent was 
24 points above the forecast. It is covered 
- five times by earnings ‘but until 1963 only 
half the equity ranks for dividend. — - 
With more capacity: available the chair- 
man is confident that output can be raised 
to meet the big demand for its toys and 
he says that exports to North America 
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Boom in Toytown 


and Germany are substantial. But the com- 
pany has had to work at lower profit 
margins and the retail price of “Matchbox” 

SALES, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
1951 1955 1957 1959 1960 


(£ million) 
Toy.production .... 25-3 32°:2°°35:9. 36-1 40-5 
Including :— 5 
Metal toys.... 10°5 12-9 14:2 13°3 15:8 
Plastic toys J... 2:8 .6°2 756 .8°3 (8-6 
Exports .....5.6%% 7-4 .68. 7-5. 8:0 9-3 
Imports ....... he eee 7a” ee, eS 


toys in this country was raised in December 
from rs. 6d. to 1s. 8d. Lesney’s interests 
are not entirely confined to the toy industry 
for its commercial die ‘casting ‘business 


‘accounts for r5 per cent of total sales. 


D. Sebel, makers of the “Mobo” toys 
and “* Jetex” kits is another company with 
a, policy of diversification ; its furniture 
business, ‘in the words of its chairman, Mr 
L. Sainer, “works in well during the slacker 
times of the year.” Mr Sainer is better 
known as one of Mr Clore’s right hand men 
but D. Sebel’ has shown few signs of the 
buoyant profits that might perhaps be ex- 


pected from such management. Even’ so, 


apart from a sharp setback in 1957, profits 
have made a small but steady advance. They 
seem likely to rise again this year, for Mr 
Sainer has forecast a maintained 15 per cent 
dividend on the capital as increased by a 
one for three scrip issue. 

As the table shows the return on Airfix 
Industries shares is less than half that 
obtainable on D. Sebel. Formed from the 
“shell” of Ceylon Cocoa and Rubber 
Company it has. subsidiaries making con- 
struction kits and toys as well as 
novelties and household products, all in 
thermo-plastic materials. Its trading 
profits have risen from £274,060 fh 
1958 to £420,006 i Yo60 and over that 
Short period the ordinary dividend has been 
raised from the equivalent of 21} to 473 per 
cent. This was covered three times by earn- 
ings in 1960 even though the final dividend 
was paid on shares issued as part payment 
on the acquisition of the LWG Group. The 
latest accounts do not include any profits 
from this group, which makes some of the 
pisetic toys displayed on the counters of 

Oolworth and other chain stores. This 
acquisition should enable Airfix Industries 
to maintain its record of growth, while the 
current year’s results will also include for 


“the first time earnings of a French sub- 
. sidiary.. Sales so far this year haye again 


riser following the decision to deal directly 
with the retailers, 


, An adyance.in profits in 1961 has been 
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forecast by the chairman of Chad Valley, 
which has had a poor trading record since 
its peak period early in the 1950’s. This 
company makes teddy bears and other toys 
as well as many indoor games, and incurred 
trading losses in 1956, 1957 and 1958. but 
the new management seems to have arrested 
the decline. 1960, its centenary year, a 
net loss of £28,000 was turned into a net 
profit of £41,000 and this, together with a 


‘surplus on the revaluation of properties, 


has reduced the debit balance on the profit 
and loss account from £115,000 to £19,000 


at the end of 1960. 


From Meccano however has come further 
disappointing news this week. | For the 
third year running gross profits have fallen 
harply, from £240,000 to ' £126,000 
in the year to January 31st last. This 
compares with a gross profit of £636,000 
in 1957-58. Not surprisingly the dividend 
instead of being raised from 9 to 10 per 
cent as had been forecast has been reduced 
to 8 per cent. Besides its Meccano kits the 
company makes Dinky toys and the Hornby 
Dublo clockwork and electric trains. The 
latter are now being marketed in two-rail as 
well as three-rail sets and the holding off 
of purchases by both dealers and the public 


before the advent of two-rail sets and their _ 


late arrival in quantity was said to be a 
major cause for the earlier decline in profits. 
The French subsidiary too has ‘had a poor 
trading record recently. Now it seems that 
the company has run into production diffi- 


culties and costs have risen; but the > 


Meccano directors say that trade this year is 
substantially higher than a year °ago. 

The toy industry seems to be reasonably 
confident about the immediste future though 
forgign competition is increasing. Follow- 
ing the lifting of most of the severe quotas. 
imports of foreign toys rose sharply last 
year. Over £2 million of toys, largely of 
the cheap plastic type, came from Hong- 
kong. There was also a substantial in- 
crease in the quota of Japanese toys from 
agate to £415,000 and it seems possible 

at these imports will rise still further. But 
the British manufacturers have built up their 
exports which last year accounted for over 
40 per cent of total production. With almost 
three-quarters of the toy trade squeezed into 
the last three months of the year it will not 
be until Christmas that the full impact of 
foreign toy imports will be felt. From 
the investor’s point of view it seems likely 
that it will be the smallest of the 350 toy 
firms in this country Which will be badly 
Ait, for the bigger manufacturets are hold- 


ing their own in the.“ quality ” market. 
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The flour trade is very cOmpeétitive and 
the chairman said a year ago that margins 
were limited to a bare commercial return on 
capital employed. This shows how impor- 
tant are Hovis-McDougall’s attempts to 
diversify its interests not only into the 
motor industry but also in wholesale grocery, 
butter packaging and animal foods. The 
proposal to raise a further £2 million by a 
one for ten rights issue may indicate that 
the company is thinking of further acquisi- 
tions, for at the end of March, 1960, the 
group held almost £27 million in liquid 


| form. Capital commitments then amounted 


to only £700,000 and these should have 
been easily covered by the cash flow. 
The directors’ present intention is that 


the new shares should be issued at 12s. 6d. 


a share, to make the rights worth about 
42d, at the current price of 17s. 3d. Assum- 
ing that the bigger dividend of 12} per cent, 
against the equivalent of 11} per cent, is 
maintained on the increased capital, the 
indicated yield ex-rights is 3.8 per cent. 


Rediffusion 


S sales of television sets now depend 

much more on replacement demand, 
it has been possible to predict with 
confidence a fall in the rate of growth of 
profits among the companies in the radio 
and television industry. The market was 
not therefore surprised that the gross profits 


_ of the group rose by 11 per cent from 


£6,465,000 to £7,158,000 in the year 
ending March 31st, compared with a rise 
of 38 per cent in the previous year. The 


, company’s stake in Associated-Rediffusion 


contributed to this increase. After a 
heavier depreciation charge, a bigger allot- 
ment to contingencies reserve and a sharp 
increase in taxation from £713,000 to 
£1,292,000, net profits in 1960-61 rose by 
13. per cent, from {£1,656,000 to 
{1,867,000. 

The group cannot escape from the effects 
of saturation in the television market but 
as most of its business lies: in the field of 


_ telay radio and television it was well placed 


to’ withstand the impact of the credit 
squeeze. The group, through the Redifon 
organisation, does 
interests but most of its products, other 


_ than those used in its own relay business, 


go overseas. The dividend, as forecast, has 
been raised from 20 to 24 per cent free. of 
tax, covered 14 times ; but the new ordinary 
stock resulting from the recent rights issue 
does not rank for the dividend. At 42s. 9d. 


the 5s. shares yield 4.6 per cent. 


British and Commonwealth 
Shipping 


AY improvement in passenger revenue and 
in the volume of freight traffic was 
teflected in the rise of 27 per cent in the 
gross profits of British and Commonwealth 
from £6,012,000 to £7,663,000 last year. 
The introduction of new vessels to the fleet 
added to earnings but also added to the 


have manufacturing ~ 
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depreciation charge. ‘The total depreciation 
charges however were lower as no provision 
had to be made for aircraft, since these 
interests were transferred to an associate 
company and now rank as trade investments. 
An increase in investment allowances from 
£14 million to £24 million reduced the tax 
burden and therefore contributed to the rise 
in net profits from {2,553,000 to 
£4,183,000. 

The group’s re-building programme 
reached its peak last year when net capital 
expenditure was about £123 million, com- 
pared with £84 million in 1959 and just 
over £12 million in 1958. The cash flow 
of £8 million thus covered about two-thirds 
of the year’s expenditure, and inevitably 
liquid balances were reduced from £15 mil- 
lion to £93 million. 


Four more cargo ships were ordered last - 


year and at the end of December ten ships 
were on order, against nine at the end of 
1959. But the total tonnage on order is 
lower and capital commitments have fallen 
from £21}; million to £14} million so that 
the group may, if it maintains its earnings 
this year, be able to finance this programme 
without again drawing down its liquid 
balances. The directors have maintained 
the dividend at 20 per cent, covered 4} 
times, and at 36s. 6d. the ros. shares yield 
52 per cent. 


Allied Ironfounders 


LLIED IRONFOUNDERS is yet another 
A company to report narrower profit 
margins on bigger sales. The rise in 
costs contributed to the fall of 13 per cent 
in gross profits, from {2,560,000 to 
£2,225,000 in the year to April 1st. But 
almost half of this decline was due to 
higher depreciation charges and a smaller 
income from investments. After a lower tax 
charge net profits fell by 113 per cent from 
£1,332,000 to £1,183,000. The fall in 
profit margins seems to have been particu- 
larly marked in the latter half of the financial 
year as profits earned between May and 
August, when the group made its bid for 
Bilston Foundries, were higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1959. The divi- 
dend has been maintained at 20 per cent, 
though the cover has fallen from 2 to 17 
times. 

The chairman, Mr G. S. Steven, says 
that the building industry, which is the 
group’s principal customer, remains pros- 
perous ; this should ensure a high level of 
demand for the group’s wide range of 
products, including pipes, cookers, boilers 
and fires. Hardly any of these are subject 
to purchase tax so that the threat of the 
Chancellor’s “economic regulator” has 
little meaning for Allied Ironfounders. Mr 
Steven says that the year ahead offers an 
opportunity for further expansion, particu- 
larly in central heating boilers and plastic 
piping (which will be marketed before the 
end of the financial year). The £1 shares 
fell recently to 66s., their lowest point of 
the year, but after the chairman’s statement 
they rose by Is. to 67s., to yield 6 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange > 
FIRST DEALINGS : June 12 June 26 july. 10_ 
LAST. DEALINGS : June 23 july 7 July 21 
ACCOUNT DAY: July 4 July 18 Aug. | 





oo close of the account last weekend 
saw the stock market in a subdued 
mood. Small sellers were in a majority and 
the opening of the new account on Monday 
did not see any. revival of interest among 
buyers. The chancellor’s warnings about 
the economic situation which, together with 
uncertainty about the Soviet attitude to 
Berlin, had discouraged buyers before the 
weekend continued to influénce the market 
on Monday and Tuesday ; labour troubles 
in the motor industry and the dullness of 
Wall: Street were other factors making for 
uncertainty. But on Wednesday a small 
number of buyers seeking stock at low 
prices was enough to push prices up a little. 
Their net effect was not enough to out- 
weigh the earlier falls and The Economist 
indicator fell by 8 points to 383.2, its lowest 
level for four months. 

Gilt edged stocks were very weak. Small 
sellers dominated the scene, as they did 
in the equity market, but there was no 
improvement in gilts on Wednesday, and 
in fact on that day the short-dated stocks 
fell back although a change in Bank Rate 
was not generally expected. Conversion 
43 per cent 1964 lost 43 to 96% and 34 per 
cent War Loan fell to 52/8. Dominion and 
Corporation stocks moved in sympathy with 
gilt edged stocks and there was widespread 
selling of high-coupon stocks. 

In the equity market, bank shares failed 
to hold their gains made last Thursday ; 
Barclays lost 1s. 3d. to 81s. 6d. and Lloyds 
4s. to 68s. 3d. Insurance shares continued 
to fall, Legal and General losing a full point 
to 33 in spite of a gain of 4 on Wednesday. 
Among hire purchase shares, UDT lost ros. 
to 177s. 6d. Store shares met with small 
selling until Wednesday and House of 
Fraser lost 3s. 73d. to 56s. Among: food 
shares Associated British Foods lost 6d. to 
13s. and brewery shares were also dull, with 
Bass losing 9d. to 24s. 6d. Richardsons, 
Westgarth lost 1s. 13d. to §s. 9d. after the 
dividend had been passed but the news that 
Cunard Eagle had- been granted a licence 
to fly the North Atlantic resulted in a net 
rise of 43d. to 15s. 9d. in Cunard shares. 
“Steel shares fell back over the week; 
Dorman Long fell to a new low for the year 
of 32s. 13d. before recovering to 32s. 744.,° 
a net loss of 1s. 9d; over the week. Textile 
shares lost small amounts and cottons failed 
to rally on Wednesday ; Courtaulds lost 
Is. 9d. in all despite a gain of 1s. on Wed- 
nesday. Property shares declined on 
rumours that the government might request 
the institutions to withhold funds for 
property development. Oil shares were dull 
before the week-end and news about Kuwait 
led to a fall in Shell from 128s. 6d: to 
123s. 9d. Tin shares rose again, with 
Tronoh gaining 3s. 3d. to 85s. 9d. Kaffirs 
showed net falls despite Wednesday’s rally ; 
Western Holdings lost 1s. 3d. to 110s. and 
Anglo American 3s. 9d. to 117s. 6d. 
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june 7 70-57 2-63 4 | 469 3-23 90-39 3-58 
ws. 14 69-86 2-89 32-64 HY 3-28 90-49 3-84 
Page 68-99 2°92 32°15 5- 3-33 89-96 | 3°89 
» 28 68-40 2-95. 31°68:") 5-10 3°36 89-75 3-91 





















425 eases sectiehy 74-25 (May 17). _T 60-87 (Jan: 3). 
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Prices, 1961 
High | Low 
94/6 «| 65 
10/5 3 
80/- | 58/71, 
26/4! | 18/7! 
33/3 oo. 
95/6 9 
44/9 | 37/3 
52/- 47/- 
fis 1346 
449. | 34/5! 
6479 | 487." 

£21, - | £14%¢ 
Bi | BE 
19/6 | 96/3" 
40/3 | 34/6 
165/- | 98/- 
89/6 | 59/6 
60/6 | 49/9 - 
27/41, | 18/10!, 
23/6 - 12/9 
21/9 §/- 
D10/- | 155/- 
31/3} 20/- 
42/- | 31/- 
26/9 | 13/- 
60/6 | 51/4! 
14/9 | 13/713 
42/- ‘| 31/- 
/~ | 76/9 
135/- 1106/6 
96/9 | 70/3 
28/1'o | 21/1, 
26/101, | 18/3 
13/- | 10/- 
18/6 | 11/10! 
105/6, | :85/- 

8/9. | 40/6 

28/41, | 22/3 
167/1'2 \128/- 


25/3 
22/— | 47/103 


2 


aS OOUaADGe 


58/9 | 43/6 
g1/6 | 63/15 
26/10! | 20/9 
36/-.. | 24/- 
uA | Bs 
sa | 
Mite We 
eee 
62/1" Be 
is7sty | dna 
T3* | soyate 
yey? | gaye? 
52/- } 40/= 
38/-. | 25/9 
rae 
729 | 41/- 
52/3 | 38/6 
63/- | 45/3 
EE 
8/4! | 5/10! 
3/9 4/7'2 
9/i'y | 5/- 
Wad le 
33/10!» | 21/8! 
/9 ahs 
110/- | 86/- 
36/10! | 24/9 
14/9. | 12/3 
16 \129/6 
alee 
100/3 ° | 68/ 
24/-. | 15/6 
50/6 | 34/6 
44/1', | 29/7, 
3/4, 8/ 
84/6 | 64/6 
40/- 3 











ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS, DISCOUNT & ra 


SUT IET proceso ieee 

ee rs ay ie él 
Martins. 5.005079: vee d/o 
ee a SASS sta 
Nat Provincial).......@1 
Westminster ‘B’......€1 


Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. 
Bk: Lond. &'S. Amer.. £1 
Bank of Montreal... ...$10 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 
Barclays D,C.O.....64. fi 
Chartered... ..seove £ 
Hongk’g: & Shang... .$25 
Nat, Cam. Bk, Scot,. OS 
Royal Bk: Canada. . 

Royal Bk. of Scotland . £1 
Stand, Bk. S. Africa... £1 
Hambros ..,....£1 f.p, 
Schroders.....5..70: +81 
Union Discount...,..€1 
Bowmaker ......... 5/- 
Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mercantile Credit «. ,5/- 
United Domtns. Tse. : rfl (I 


BREWERIES, Etc. 


_ Pee - 
EINOLE «os dctve ves 10/- 
Flowers .....0048- 4. .5/- 

@ | GANGS o5-on soe ots 10/+ 
Ind Coope T.A....... 5/- 
Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- 
Watney Mann,....... él 
Whitbread ‘A’ ....... él 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland...£l 


| British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 
| Richard Costain..... 5/- 
| Critgall. Mfg, ...4. +03 5/- 


International Paints . .4/- 
London Brick.«......% 
Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 


| Taylér Woodrow’. .....5/- 
| Wall Paper Defd,,.... £I 


CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson. ..5/= 
Borax Defd. eine OER 


Fisans....5. aay Seer 
Seeve toot hee Staceste ét 
Monsanto. ....+eee0% 5/=- 


DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ....5/- 
Montague Burton. « -10/- 
Debenhams........ ; 
GAPS Ars sass conse 5/- 
House of Fraser ..... 5/- 
Lewis’s Invest: Tst. ...4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- HH 
United Drapery..... 5/- 
Woolworth ae 5/- 


Trey RICAL & RADIO 


ele peewee eseresees 


a SA See eee) 


Broke Parkinson. sf 


Aoey Record.....» io — 
SidictsAbiomelion, -5/~ 

English Electric ...... £l 
General Electric......£1 
C..A. Parsons .......- él 
A. Reyrolle........ si 

Thorn Electrical..... 5/- 

. ENGINEERING 

Babcock & Wilcox....£1 
Jolin Brown ......... él 
‘Cammell Laird...... 5/+ 


Internat. Combust. ..5/- 
Rich’ds’ns. Westg’th. 10/- 


Swan Hunter......... 
John Thompson ..... 5/- 
Coventry Gauge... .10/~ 
Alfred Herbert ...... £I 
Allied lronfounders...£1 
BVOTYS oc crcdcodececs él 
& as ata Cosh ye 
eorge Cohen,.....5/= |° 

Davy-Ashmore....... I 
Guest Keen.......-«. £ 
Head Wrightson....;: 5/- 
yy I er fl 
Ransome & Marles...5/— 
Renold Chains ....... él 
Simon Engineering ..5/- 
Tube Investments... . él 
WHRMEES oc Cegites cows rH 
Ward (Thos, W.)..... 


Woodall-Duckham. . rye 









* Ex dividend. 


t ears. 
Inte dividend. b) Final Rien Y di idend. 
{f} Aiter Rhodesian Or () To gail? OPart 





‘Tax (Assumed average iia 8 


§ The net redemption 
(d) Capital distribution o' 


elds allow for tax at 7s, 9d. in 
ls. 6d. per share. 


|| Ex, capitalisation. 


(e) To Rad nl date. (f) Flat yield. 
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1, 1961 | THE ECONOMIST JULY 1, 1961 91 
2 
; W . 
ro . : 
eld, Prices, 1961 Last Two | ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Prices, 1961 Last Two ORDINARY Price, Price, Yield, 
e 28, | Cover ea Dividends STOCKS June 21, | June 28, | June 28, |Cover | Dividends STOCKS June 21, | June 28, June 28, | Cover 
961 ® High | Low (2) (b) (c) | | 1961 | 1961 "| 1961 | i High | low (a) (b) (c) i961 | 1961” 1961 | 
ol = ————— --= ——— ——— ——— = —= — — ———-— —— SS eeoeeeeS,—=el — ————— So = S 
| % % | FOOD & TOBACCO | % % | MISCELLANEOUS | ? | 
“19 . 34/- | 19/- 10 ¢} 10 cj Allied Suppliers ....10/- | 19/9 19/3 5-19 2!4 | 62/- | 43/- 40 b} 20 a/! Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 58/3 | 58/= 5-17 134 
> 1S/— | 7/934 au € 10 a | Assoc. British Foods. .1/- | 13/6 13/- 1-62 2'5 | 34/6 26/9 30 b| 20 a} Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- | 31/- _ 8-62 2 
178% 74/- | 57/3 4a B.D | Bemethe, . tiers ois ares isic si £1 | 61/6 | 58/- 4°14 2'5 | 51/9 | 41/4!2 16 a 14 b | Beecham Group..... 5/- | 50/- 3-00 2 
19 | 15/6 | 12/9 T47\2b | $2!'12a | Brooke Bond ‘B’....5/— | 13/- 12/9 4°26 334 ' 54/3 | 42/- 623b 3!3a@ | British Match ........ £1 | 45/9 rm 4°35 2! 
‘eye 19/3 | 15/~ 10 b| 2!2a | International Tea....5/— | 15/9 | 15/- 4-17 | 13, | 28/41, | 17/6 6236 | 4 a |-British Oxygen....-. 5/—| 21/3 | 21/9 2-45 | 2! 
+40 107/9 75/9 5 a 105, b | J. Lyons ‘A’ we ce£l | 79/6* 76/6 4-14 Ilg | 13/- 9/9 3 a 7 b| British Ropes’....... 2/6 | 10/3 9/10's | 5-06 2'4 
+43 i 35/6 =| 26/10! 9 b 5 a| Ranks..... 30/3 29/4!2* | 4:77 2 70/- /- Tia 15 b | De La Rue......... j= | 59/3* | 57/3 3-93 2 
: 14/03, | 10/9 2',4 7'2b | Spillers... | 13/- 12/4! 4:04 2 50/- 31/9 a 14 b | Gestetner ‘A’....... 5/- | 38/6 37/6 2-67 3',4 
82 55/- | 45/6 9 b 3 04a | Tate & Lyle. | 48/414 | 46/7!2 5-15 2 73/9 56/9 14-4c a FF GEOKO. . nck, cs nae 10/- | 60/- 58/- 2-59** 33, 
7 20/10'2 | 17/6 9 b 5 a| Unigate . .5/= | 18/4'2 | 17/6 4:00 134 | 57/6 48/9 12 b 3 a | Harrisons & Cr. Defd:. £1 | 53/- 51/9 5-80 234 
96 |. 73/- | 62/— | #2123c¢| +55¢a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 66/3 /3 5°42 | 234 | 55/6 | 41/3 5 a| 40 b/| Hoover ‘A’.........5/— | 45/9 | 41/3 5°45 |} 2'4 
724g | 51/6 | 40/- 5 a| {5S b | Gallaher .......... 10/- | 46/6 45/6 4-40 2 28/- 23/3 5° a| I2!yb | iford.......  Seronee s 27/6 27/4'4 | 3:20 2 
ey 71/6 | 65/3 8!2a | 14 b| Imperial Tobacco.....£1 | 69/- 68/- 6°62 134 wus tore bo ed a Ret oon ae saaame tard a ae eo ane 
. a gc 2¢ ational Canning .. I * 4 
1:05 bee INSURANCE 37/3 30/10!'2| 10 b 6 aj} Powell Duffryn.... : 35/3 33/6 4:78 2! 
+78 (ie 15'4 1516 450 a | t55 b| Britannic..........: 5/-| 13! 133 3121 «. | 30/3 24/7'2 iS b 5 a/| Radio Rentals....... 5/=- | 29/7'2: |): 30/il, | 3-32 3 
3-05 tee 86/3 | 61/3 20 a} 25 b} Commercial Union ..5/- | 69/9 68 3-30 «. | 37/6 18/9 13-6c 7'2a | Rank Organisation. ..5/= | 29/- || 27/~ 4-17** 234 
449. | we 2 | 17% 4-17 it41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 27 26" 1:10 | ... | 4373 }32/10!p|. 7tza| 46'2b | Schweppes ......... 5/-| 40/- |_| 40/- | 3-00 | 13% 
B-16 a> 1176/9 1103/9 20 a) 40 b General Accident... .5/- |163/9 157/3 1-94 <<. a= 27/6 20. ¢c| 25.:c | Sears ‘Aew. i fein. 5/= | 35/4'oi] | 34/8'4i] | 3-60 2'4 
3-40 2. 60/6 | 42/7! 35 a} 40 b| Guardian........... 5/- | 51/39 | 49/67 2:69** ... | 29/3 22/- 8!2a | Il'!yb | Thomas Tilling . eat ia 4/— | 25/7'2 | 26/3 3-05 2 
1°96 a 39! 23!'4 80 a 110 b | Legal & General..... 5/- | 34 33 1-44 «. | 78/- 55/- 12° ¢ 4 a@| Turner & Newall..... £1 | 64/4!, 63/6 3-78 2'4 
5-03 at 146/= 100/£ 8!2a | I1!yb | Northern & Empl.....£1 |133/9 |127/9 3-13 «. (166/6  |140/3 9-042a 15-5b | Unilever ...3........ £1 1141/9 141/3 3-47 3l,4 
; 72/6 156/3 | #20 a| 70 b| Pearl .............. 5/— 235/- |220/— | 3-34 | 2. | HttSs2 | 8l8y¢ | 8 a} 13 “b| Unilever NV. ....-12f. | 10% | 10! 2-48 | 34 
4°65 I", 29 18 ¢183!3 ¢ |¢208!; ¢ | Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- | 23'2 | 23'316 2-86 a0 22/6 | 16/- 5 a 10 b | United Glass.:...... 5/- | 18/- | 18/- 4°17 2'5 
5°24 ! 182/— 140/9 50 :a°| 50’ -b.| Royal .....-.ccese save 5/- 168/9 /|166/6 3-00 eve | 42717 | 31/- t4',a } f105¢b | United Molasses ....10/- | 32/3 | 32/- 7-65 i 
3-24 Ne 29/3 105/7!z | Tlpa.|. Hg | Rapid Rabbiniaicrvees £1 12/6 /108/6 3°46, | on 
| | SHIPPING 
| MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | . A 
18/10! | 15/- | 12!2b6| (72a | British Motor ....... 5/— | 15/5t4 | 15/1's | 6-6t |. 2H [46/3 | 36/5, | Sida | Wetab | Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/> | tee ise | 762 “ 
olen 36/3 | 66/3 | 20° ¢| 20 c| Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/— | 77/— |ej—" | 1-32 | 734 | 3845 | seg? | ap cl Fc | erence Fenwick 222. rid ghlbed Y 5 ae 
3-60** 2! 48/6 41/10!, 2,4 8!5b | Rolls-Royce.......... £1 | 43/10! | 46/- 4-78 2'4 50/6 41/ 10 . 10 bs Seca paveltts, o>. él 4 in rey Pe 3 
2-66 | 2 10/- 7/7'2 12 ¢ 12 ¢'| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/- | 7/9 7/8'4 6°24 5!4 15/ } 11/6 7! $ 10 b carte ar ain a el ae om . a : ¥ 
oo4 88/9 | 52/244 {| 15 b| Toa | ACV. cece eeeeceee £1 | 80/7! | 76/3 | 4-20** 2 | Je/e | 39/41 UC) eee ae eo + eae 
4:0 99/10!5 | 79/- | - $ 48/6 | 39/4! 3 a 8 bi P&O Defd.......... £1 | 40/10'2 | 40/- 5-50 | I 
4.36** /10!5 / 15 ¢|.20 c| Leyland Motors ...... £1.| 92/6 | 93/ 4°30 = 1 17/9 | 12/6 21 te | Medhdeen % 12/71 12/6 
3-62 zi, 18/6 14/- 3!,a 9 b| Bristol Aeroplane...10/- | I7/- | 16/I'2 7-76 | 2, 25 15/ 3 2¢ § 2¢ | oe on Smith..... ion | 12/7'4 / 2-00 lied 
oss | 2 33/3 | 28/11. | 10°a| 5 b| Hawker Siddeley.....£1 | 29/9 | 29/4! | 7-228* 11,-) 2>/- 4 ° © f Rope PRE «2 +<<0---2 EE 15/6 2) fe. | OOF | os 
4.48 | Bs 41/3 | 34/- t5!'2b| +4 a | Dowty Group...... i0/- | 34/6 | 35/1'2 | 4-42-| 3 
' 28/10! | 21/6 3'3a 12!4b | Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 26/3 | 26/6 5-97 2 STEEL : 
72/- | 58/9 li'gb 2!34 | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 61/- 58/9 4°68 3 81/3 67/7! a (0: :b | Colvilles =: ccesc ccs £1 | 69/6* | 68/I' 4-70 4', 
3-22 23, 33/3 22/- 9 a) 21 b\| Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 23/- | 22/- 6°82 I'4 | 43/7!q | 32/1'o 6'2b 3'2a | Dorman Long........ £1 | 34/4!2 | 32/7! 6-13 2'2 
5:78 | 2", 46/3 36/- 10 c| 15 ¢| Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 43/10! 41/10'2} 3:58 | 3 a2 35/41 yizb ie | — Steel...... fl 4 | 39/- 5-64 = 
‘ 23 - 2 a outh Durham....... él 10/4'* | 29/4! 8-17 
aT 3. MINES | | 47/8', | 37/42 | T'zb| 5 a| Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 38/4', | 38/9" | 6-45 | 2% 
6:74 Il, 168/9 13/9 40 a! 50 b{ Anglo-American....10/- 121/3 117/6 7-66 I!, | 57/414 | 44/1 iS c¢ 5 a | Stewarts & Lloyds . £1 | 46/-* | 44/10!,| 6°69 3'4 
3-70 13, 67/3 | 43/- 1834 b 6'4a | Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 | 47/3 44/- 11-36 2 68/7', | 49/6 9b 6 a| John Summers .. £1 | 51/-* | 50/1! 5-99 | 23% 
23 31, (08/9 | 77/6 15 a| 20 b| General Mining...... £1 | 82/6 77/6 9-03 2 69/6 53/I'2 | 12 b 6 a/| United Steel.........£1 | 55/6 54/1',*| 5-76** 3 
4:47 41% 68/6 | 40/- 40 a/ 120 b/| Union Corporation ..2/6 | 46/9 44/- 9-09 3 63/6 51/12 6!4a 834b | Whitehead .......... £1 | 59/4!, | 58/9 5-it 3'4 
4-00 | 33s 25/3 | 16/— | 40 a| 40 b| Daggafontein ....... 5/- | 17/6 | 16/-* | 25-00 | Ilo 
Be (Ga: [oe &| B s| ferme Se |e, |e | 8 res 
a artebeestfontein ..10/— | -* ; 2 t t 1 ! 
90 2, 64/6 41/10'2| 60 b| 50 a/| President Brand..... oa | 51/3 48/9 11-28 Il, siyot, 3), : P = ab rae Seinen muaee rr saya ser 2, co Mae 
317 157/6 = |101/3 110 bj} 90 a| Western Holdings ...5/— |I11/3 t10/- 9:09 I'4 | 70/4!2 | 55/7! | 17'3b§  7!2¢ | Lancashire ee 58/104 55/7!,* 8-99 I 
4-92 2B 28/6 | 15/9 the 8!3@ | Winkelhaak........ 10/— | 20/7!2 | 20/3 oes 8! | 47/6 | 35/- 4\ga| 55¢b | Courtaulds eT +? 36/6. 5-48) 2° 
3.93 | 2 73/3 | 55/— 13!3a@ | 3623b | Chartered......... 15/= 58/- | 60/- | 12-50 | 2° | 13711, | 10/1, | 14°b6| 6 | IMlingworth Morris. ..4/-| 11/I'2 | 10f0'2% 7-36 | 1! 
3.41 25 63/6 | 51/6 20 a | Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/— | 56/6 53/6 14-95h | 2 | 7476" | 65/6 13 b 8 a | West Riding Worsted .£1 | 7i/- q 69/-"" 6-09 | 2 ? 
W/7'2 | 8/3 12!2b | 411160 | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 9/9 9/4'2 | 9-17h | 2" | 37/3 | 30/6 2!2a | . 7!2b | Woolcombers -£1.|31/-. | 31/- 6-45 | 2 
6/1'2 | 4/10!2 | 10!5;ga | 41g b | Roan Antelope... ... 5/-| 5/6 5/3 | 14-38h | 134 | 20/71, | 15/101p} 3 ¢| 6 ¢€| Bradford Dyers ......£1 | 16/I!z | 15/102} 7-56 | 1! 
2:12 | 2! » tome. 22\2b| 15 a | Tanganyika Cons....i0/— | 24/6 | 23/9 | 15-79 | Iz | 16/214 | 12/71" | 1334b| 7!za | Calico Printers... ... 5/—| 12/10% | 12/7ly | 7-92** 314 
3-44 | 2 81/6 | 64/- 6'4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 70/6 68/6 5-84 134 | 55/10! | 43/- S Coats, Patons & B....-£1 45/1012 44/412 5-63** 2 
3:01. | ts BP Sast2 yt0/- | 100, | 180, b | De Bears Delt Res. -5/- 23/9 18/9 | 10-53 | Ha [taza | 1079, | 3a | 19" b | Juce Indueries...---10/- | BY/ate'| Ui/tta | 11-69 | 3 
p i $ " nternat. ickel ....p.v. j r eee ly 1 . 
3-52 | 2, m/e Prajiotg| V7ies | Sarma’ | tmeegee Tine RI Poy aiz- | gceren, ily 35/3 | 28/I'y | Tae] 10 ¢| Tooal........2222.-£1 | 30/10% | 30/I'y | 6-64 | 1 
2-84 | 2! 45/- | 30/- 20 ¢}| 27!2¢ | Rio Tinto.........- 33/9 8-15 | Il, | 
aia | th B 8/9 35/6 | ne] 70°@| Tronoh ..0222: 85/9 | 4-08" .. | ie -— te 
3-14 13; | 70/- 52/6 12!5a |) 25 b) Alliance Trust 5/=- | 60/3 59/9 3-14 i! 
3-26 | tr 6 coat 5s 57/10!2 | 42/6 | I2!:@| 37!2b | B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... * | 5. 3 
| 46/- | $3'3@| 48!3b | British Petroleum ....£1 | 49/9 | 48/3 | 7:90 | 2! 2 2¢| 37'2b| BET. A Defd...... S/= | 51/3 | S0/-* | 5-00) I, 
9/6 | 37/6 | 42l2@| $6%@b | Burmah Oil ......... 1 | 39/3, | 38/6 | 7-95 | it, 20/- | 12/7lz | 10 c) 10 | Cable & Wireless....5/-| 18/3 | 17/9 | 2-82) I34 
x45 ' 52/- | 40/9 Gee | '15<b | Conet............ i0/- | 41/3* | 40/9 4-91 | 215 65/9 | 56/5!4 7 ¢ | 23'3a | City Centre Props. ..5/— | 61/- | 56/9 2-23** 3, 
£15!ig | £105, 10:23a | 13-64b | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £12'5;6 £125, 3-77 | 234 — } “3 ae | ae Ss ory Prop..£l 85/9 | 81/3 2-71 I. 1 
436 | 2 139/7!, |108/9 | 48!3a| ¢12!2b | Shell Transport ...-.. £i 128/6), 123/9 | 5-50 | 3 a | Hudson’s Bay ........ £1 | (932 | 816 | 3°76 | 1% 
4:35.32. § 43° | 2779 i ve PUltramars..ce..00s 10/- | 31/= | 30/6 pe” | | 39V6 BR beet pete Securities. 10/- ail ae | Sek 
3-92 2 | | . 12¢ | Lon nty. Free’ - 2 ° } 
4 2! PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | | | 
ie 2‘ 14/7', | 9/1012! 8 b| 5 @| Daily Mirror........ 5/—| 13/1, | 12/— | 6-25** Ig | TEA & RUBBER | 
5-88 1h H/- 67/6 4 a\ 8 b| W.H.Smith &Son‘A’.£1 | 68/9 | 68/I'2 | 3:52 | 2 46/6 40/6 t2'2a $25 b {| Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 43/3 | 43/9 20-53 | I 
5-97 2 66/3 | 52/9 5 a| 834b | Bowater Paper....... £1 | 57/3 54/9 5-02 | I's ! 33/6 t9 bj} 3 a | Jokai (Assam) ........ £1 | 31/- 29/9 | 13-17 2 
4-42 | 4 56/6 | 44/- 9 a| 7 b/| Albert. Reed....... £1 | 49/6 | 48/9 | 6-56 | 134 | 1l/- | 9/- v<- | we | Nuwara Eliya........ £1} 10/6" | 10/6 | a. | He 
4-41 23, 54/3 37/6 4a Slab |. SpiCOiSi/ ae co ceneee £1 | 51/9 50/3 4:98 | 134 6/10! 5/2'4 12!ga | 29lgb Highlands & Lowlands 2/— | 5/2', | 5/2! 16-06 | Il, 
2-29 4\, 32/6 25/6 17 a{ 18 b Thomson Pref’d Ord. 5/- | 27/6* | 28/3 | 7-96** 2!5 | 7/4! | 5/6 10 a 35 b | London Asiatic...... 2/—}-S/9. | 5/93, | 15-48 | 2 
68/9 50/6 4a | 10 b | Wiggins Teape....... £1 | 61/9* 59/3 4-73 | Y j 93/- | 77/- | 12!,4 37'2b | United Sua Betong »..£1 77/6 | -77/6 | 12-90 | I 
5-95 | | = — 
5:16 |} 2h | The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) ‘ ” 
ee fl ‘THE ECONOMIST THE YIELD GAP 
558 | i: B | 1961 Indicator | Yield % 1961 r ORDINARY SHARE 7 % [ 7 
ae ss 440 fF- ~- 65K WSS 
gy te Ae INDICATOR ; 
1-72 Set | ser fay r 1953=100 ; r Z 7 
3:90 | 7% P| june 7 | 410-7 4-48 hn. RR 5 | | 60 %, JY - 
eee De | ee | Ee ara a {| _-f : 
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2 x i = 4 - - 
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' 41 a : a 
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6°20 ™ | Ris 28 321-8. 4:87__| 83:01 | 6:49 13,023 3e0 by ll ce a 35 be Jy ar ae 
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EXCHEQUER RET | xchan ges aa 
cfr, the week ended June 24, 1961; iateneee TH . ees 
er all = 
with 2 deficit of £28 032,000 tn fonds) of £4332,000 compared E MONEY MARKET 
was 2 yoanger-the the carrespanding ‘gatiod week dmg wid BANK OF E 
cumulative dence “below- line! of 13.863, of fast year... There EFLECTING the ee NGLAND RETUR 
£231,946,000 in i3 to date of £158,943, ag leaving a total over a . continuing uncertain = 
60-6 compared with syndicate of possible rise in Bank rate zd (£ million) June 29, | June 21 
iscount ho » the 1960 ne 21, | June 28 IEICE 
; Tre: . uses at : 1961 
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cee | 960, 372,86 Sa we dts Oo Thee het 8 . 9 18. anu 
Total Cu ‘S00| 205'305| 200.700] $150) S246 back bills to ab turday the authorities sold Banking department resery aio | st3 | 402-7 
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Debt interest . generall ender ills 
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. . ae qusenenerseenenee The following list shows the most’ recént dates ‘on whieh each statistical page appeared. 
— . > ia , ’ . Sine a t r Oe Se oe a ae es “= ““SRTS + ree 2a ae t. > aansaniioew ae 
U K f xtern al Trad e i 'Prices and Wages......... june 24th e | External. Frad@........... -This week 
INS Imports are valued s (exports fob. Manpower and Output.... june !7th»» gis Indystrial PION 6 iiss cede AR 29th 
nt Total * trade unleg, otherwise stated. ae r xe . A. AO my “OVERSEAS ‘ ; ‘ P $ 
; June 28, —— = ‘Western Europe.........«: pin@ 80th" United States............. May th 
a . ao f 9 ~ x r i 4 oF 5} ‘ 
we 8 ; Monthly averages, © 1960 ; [961 
2,373-5 T SERA SAT } SREY FPECR ESE ME rif ‘Feb ip ug i 
= & G2G FFAS : F 2e Winkle ws SREP SP ERTS rq ao : a = | 
OB 1958 1959 140) Mar. APC, viatth ac Jan. i" “ft Be colnn MATe Apr | May 
p + a a Be ——- re - ———T 
acy VALUE if i 
275-9 Imports ; bt i a | Se eel Eat ee 
| 77-2 RS PLP ee Gave Cadniveneee sc £ million 312-3 332-0 379:°9 393-7 373-6 |} °3e9-8. F 'ag4-3 4 353-— | 398-9 355-2 394-4 
<p 519-8 Food, drink and -tobacco....... tive’ ‘ 124-2 126-+5 128-8 139-1 129-0 125-04 431-8 H7-7 131-7 120-9 132-0 
COUC MBOCIO 65 bas sss oe mwes ee 2 74-1 77-6 88-6 86-0 86-0 88-6 95:2 | 82-9" 88-1 | 82-4 91-6 
397-1 Cees. 6 idks USL Os alga blalicle Ge@s $s 36-6 38-9 40-2 43-0 40-2 - 38-8 48-3 40-2 “ATA 40-3 43-2 
) = Manufactures ........5. Ey Pyne 76-1 87-6 120-7 124-4 117-1 136-2 126-8 11t-3 130-5 1 110-7 126-3 
| | 482-7 Exports of UK produce: 
55-2 TM a vedas sé se Dic 4d bie 9 Sinig-o brs és - 264:7 277-5 296-3 309-3 308-9 318-7 330-1 297-1 309-9 318-6 298-9 
% Manufactures—Total. ....5..0cee0se0s ‘i 222-5 234-4 250-1 265-8 265-2 272-44 280-9 253-8 265:7 275-0 257-1 
© Hers iy Metals.........c.e00: . 36-0 37-8 39:3 43-1 40-7 42-9 43-1 40-5 39-4 41-6 41-9 
"£14,553,000. ” Engineering products .. si 115-6 122-4 131-0 141-7 145-0 145-3 149-8 132-1 142-9 151-0 137-9 . 
5 million on e Textiles ...eceesseeee. a 21-2 | 20:7 2-8 | 23-6 | 29 | 225 age f° Bn? 22-2} 21-7 | 20-0 
Re-exports.. .. oo pic dob b bce cb abso thoes . 11-8 10-9 4:8 13-8 TS 11-8 12-4 11-2 15-3 12-7 13-4 
S Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) ee, —35-8 | —43-6 | —71-8 | —70-6 | —53-2° | —59-3 “T —61-8 | —44-8 | —73-7 | —23-9 | —81-9 
reveal wad Imports : init pe be & 
qe WOU y Crodica thus sc, sbaaneonieiie S| 1954=100 114 (22 13 13635}... 1404}. 1433)... yee 132 145 
; at Max. Food, drink and tobacto........¢5.. “. 119 118 125 1223, vs 1204 _ 1243 pe ae ae 
nt | Rate* Basic materials. . 6 .cusvilve ci ewenVes ‘ es 94 101 11¢ S082 hii oe « 108442 thi3 bia Cs eee 
ace Fuel gts be, OH FES pee P a 124 143 157 1593 ‘sas 1544 ae 1793 bas tes «ae 
%, PIENUMMELIIOUE vaio. ccc shee 00.00 8s hace pe 132 150 20k 1943 ea 2154 bat tt wind LAR ANE * 
40 57 : 
Exports : ; : 
TUM. S acre gia 9)6beh donb code ee ero Aieie ole ps til HW 122 1273 aod 1244 bi 1283 ten 129 |. 122 
: $ Manufacturedist).. 29.0 Nee webu s ws 113 li7 124 1293 : 1284 a 1313 SO ae, arth Sa sue 
BY AREA 
~ 4 Imports . ; aa eae Miers & Se es ee ee 
ol USA. a. sees So tie Mitel paces Vaiss o* eves £ million 292 30:9 Ay ae tee ok ee ee | Oe ie |: cy ae es ee =) 42°5 38-9 39-3 
71 67 Canada ee Selo SEER. 73 Velo bh 6 Sw Wis oie 25-7 26-0 31-3 30-0 aa ‘ 34-4. “27-0 25:9: 1 :O2B-% «) S38 33-1 
LatinM A Mine. oes ce cpt sandiceils = 24-6 26-8 26-0 25-2 -8 29-5 24-9 25:3 30-2 ..| -, 25-5, .27°5 
? 2 West’n Europe—Common Market ..... ‘ 44-4 46-6 55-2 60-4 54-0 58:2 56-2 52-3 *60°5 Fae it 59-1 
18 33 ” ” Free Trade Association * 30-4 32-6 38-7 38-6 34-9 41-6 44-0 37-2 402 35-1 40-9 
74 50 Soviet Eastern Europe.........csee0: oa 8-5 9-7 11-6 9-4 9-5 8-3 13-4 10-7 Hi:9 10-2 10-9 
Other Non-Sterling....s.c0ss.eee00, * 36-7 39-2 43°6 44-3 46-7 43-4 519 50-9 50-4 418 46-9 
61 6! 
M = Sterling area......ccseess anh den bas a 112-8 120-2 126-3 142-5 129-8 126-5 136-4 tr-9 135-0 126-3 “} 136-7 
47 50 Exports of UK produce: 
‘USA Oe Ee OE Ee ER ET EI A oY » 22-6 |» 30-0) 26-9 31-9 30-3 36-1 24-1 20-7 20-5 19-8 2t-5 
Ts. 4d. secured samen SOE LEE ETO toe ig 15-7 17-3 7-8 19-0 19-5 24-0 14-8 17-6 15-7 31-3 22-3 
The offer for ET en eee “ 12-6 12-9 (4-3 15-5 12-7 12-9 14-2 14-5 13-2 13-2 12-2 
Allotment cut Wes:’s Europe—Common Market .... - 34-9 38-8 43-3 45-6 44:2 47-5 48:3 45-7 54-4 49-1 52-8 
Lie ys ‘s Free Trade Association i 26-6 28-8 31-9 32-7 31-7 33-5 36-1 33-2- 33-7 33-3 34-9 
Soviet Eastern Europe....... Key eaech “ 3-8 5-1 6-4 6-6 6-3 6-9 54> 7-7 8-3 7-8 9-4 
‘Other NonSterling: .....50....5 0565 Fs ' 32-4 ' 32-8 37-8 41-9 37-0 42:7 45-4 “bai 37-45 42-9 37-7 36-4 
Sterling > rs ‘ 116-4 HHS | 119-0 Ff ft6+4 127-2>-| 115-1 1422 <[° 20-3. | 128-2 fF 126-4} 109-4 
TRADE IN SELECTED A ap a: | 
June 28 “COMMODITIES ri S| 
Imports : = 
2:787-79 VY BORE cate,» putas hs eames ote, a ae ’Q00 tons 376:4 356-3 342-3 367-8 372-0 394-8 205-4 349-5 379-3 343-9 421-3 
2:875,4-716 MERGS . . oe GEN fo « PSN . Sie SI oo ” 69-4 67-6 70:3 94-2 72:5 63-1 69-5 60-0 76-9 66-9 68-4 
13-66!5-3, SUEOT, UNPOUNEG «cock cts Coo wcccaine : Pr 219°3 20"-8 | 184-1 222-4 245-3 236-7 204-5 166-2 148-5 203-9 176-7 
12-034- § 
139-05- . Raw cotttn' (2) § 20.355 Sa. WEE ae Pe 21-5 22:5 | 22-6 26-4 26-5 20-4 21-0 31-6 24-9 24-6 18-4 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (2)... .. mn. Ib. 5h 58-6 49-9 56-9 62:3 60-9 75:7 58-1 66-7 73-4 63-3 
a Pa Pay Rubber, natural and synthetic (2)..... ‘000 tons 17-0 17-0 16-4 25-4 16-7 14-2 24-2 19-8 24-6 16-7 12-3 
my PWG ics. bates ecldsvevidewts 000 stds. | 106-4 | 121-7 | 150-1 75-8 | 70-5 | 139-2 | 129-2 | 74-3 80-1 77-2 |. 109-3 
14-3915-3g Wem dply oc i bc us Mteeee be 7000 tons 175-4 185-4 226-0 214-4 197-5 247-4 264-1 239-3 224-6 208-6 259: + 
19+ 3259-78 Crege petralddanr: fo cececki ye cevads mn. galls. 728 847 | 969 910 953 918 1,219 |* 1.042 1,257 1,006 1,17} 
19-997-20-00's 
Exports of UK produce: 
(Joc, pm Coal, including bunkers............. *000: tons 403 | 342 455 415 400 517 523 397 442 372 579 
Sie! 16 M4 pm Woven piece-goods—cotton.......... mn. sq. yds. 32° | 29 27 28 31 29 29 24. 29 26 24 
4l,—4c. pm Pe o “a CE 4 a a er phd 000 sq. yds. 7,893 8,536 | 8,085 9,589 7,193 7,578 8,941 7,973 7,865 ~ 7,816 6,882 
16-15c. pm 
25-20c. pm Passenger cars and chassis...... tank number 40,323 47,414 47,493 65,626 63,321 70,273 31,728 27,119 26,359 -| 31,784 | 29,827 
6-5!2c. pm Commercial vehicles and chassis...... = 9,303 10,619 12,127 11,867 12,921 13,360 17,286 16,689 16,447. | 13,596 | 12,773 
6!2~6pf. pm Agricultural tractors ........06- eed a ” 8,709 9,474 11,964 14,032 14,587 11,730 12,670 13,682 13,513 11,241 10,705 
2916-27 1¢¢. pm Machinery—electrical...... hin G4 web Wa. £000 5,818 5,706 5,265 5,292 6,804 5,699 7,096 5,422 5,678 5,698 5,707 
2!5-23gc. pm ‘is EIT Poe ean - 42,773 47,264 52,926 56,333 55,514 56,774 66,773 59,612 64,355 62,442 60,966 
vied Chemicals, elements and compounds . ‘a 5,027 5,862 6,438 6,267 6,383 7,502 7,149 6,917 6,678 6,769 6,253 
=16!2pf. p : 





























(') Trade with the Channel Islands is included in all 1958 indices and in the total import and export indices only from 1959 onwards. (2) Retained imports. 
a (3) Average for first quarter. (4) Average for second quarter. 
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’ oe Seal 
APPOINTMENTS 
earth Bs 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
ane 
r) 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES ee 
. UNIVERSIT y GRADUATES BOCM Ltd. have a vacancy for an Agricultural Economist 
bya shies a in their Agricultural Economics Section at Head Office. 
Applications aré invited for permanent positions of 
RESEARCH OFFICER Applicants should have a University degree in Economics 
mde gs ely me in wd Public Service of the Government of the Common- and should have practical farming er ea ane pyre 
wealth of Australia. he vacancies exist in the Bureau- of Census. and Statistics ‘ i 1 ! 
and in the Departments of Trade and Treasury and are located mainly in post graduate qualifications, T ey should also mrs 
the National Capital, Canberra. Applications will also. be considered for experience in the application of Farm Business analysis. 
vacancies in other Departments in the fields of Agriculture and Mineral 
Economics, . ‘ «ts ; 
Duties would include administrative and field work. Start- Ey 
QUALBICATIONS 1: Doesos, igsnet, Ley, “Repawenity, Commerce or" Spigace ing salary £1,500-£1,750 according to age and experience. ieee 
athematics MPE 
TYPE OF WORK: Bureau of, Census and Statistics Applications to : Economic Adviser, 
Investigations into the whole range of official, economic has @ 
and social statistics ; sampling design and electronic data Welwy 
processing. : BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS, beta: 
Department of Trade (including Trade Commissioner x A soit i 
Service) Sess Unilever House, Blackfriars, London, E.C.4. and } 
Research into international trade relations including compri 
commercial and commodity policy; import and export mercia 
+ problems and general economic conditions. pn bs 
Treasury ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION TATISTICAL RESEARCH ASSISTANT selecte 
Research into economic and financial policies including ; pga ot lige INEM ATION one = cag oe oye 2 ge Oxford — _ 
unestablishe: to take part in the wor a egree in athematics tatistics or conomics 
ote A gi ered balance of payments and external 2 Unit providing a reference information service | necessary. Salary within range sone p.a., Con 
on Commonwealth (including Colonial) affairs. | according to experi¢nce.—Apply Mr. I. D. a 37}- 
CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT: First-class fares. paid for successful SET risen taal betas eine be is a 
applicants and their families. Salary determined according to qualifications factual reports, articles or lectures, are desirable NIVERSITY OF DURHAM, Application toward 
— experience will be paid from the date of embarkation. Advancement ions. should be prepared to are invited for the post of ASSISTANT Appi 
ospects are good and a superannuation scheme applies. supply cuamvles of written. work if required. | AppoINTMENTS OFFICER. — The _ perso Imperi: 
APPLICATIONS : Should be made on forms obtained from the Recruitment Salary £1,282 — £1,490.—Write, giving age, full | appointed will be chiefly concerned — with He aa 
Officer, Staff Branch, Office of the High Commissioner for Australia, details of experience and qualifications, tO | students and graduates in Arts and cognate elwy: 
A lia Hi Strand, Lond W.C.2 ! Manager (PE.2255), Ministry of Labour, Pro- | subjects. Possession of a degree and experi No. 51 
ustralia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, and returned by July 24, 1961. fessional & Executive Register, Atlantic House, | ence of work in a field or fields in which Ars 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. qroduaseg are commonly cmoployed | ate both 
2 essentia eaching experience wou use- 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ful. The starting —_ no cag Aa 
— e scale I 
NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF| ‘NEWMAN DEMOGRAPHIC MANCHESTER or eg po x £3 "21,550, (bar) x £75 - - 
d for the po of | £1,850), together with membership of the 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, SURVEY LECTURER IN. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS F.S.S.U. and Family Allowance. The appoint- 
LONDON It is proposed to ¢stablish at the London | in the Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. | ment will date from September 1, 1961, i. 
Headquarters of the Survey a special unit to | Salary on a scale £1,050 to £1,850 per annum, | such later date as may be arranged,—Further 
ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E:C.1 undertake the assessment of Catholic school | initial salary according to qualifications and | particulars of the post may be obtained from 
Additional’ lecturing staff will be required | needs in Local Education Authority areas. experience. | Membership of F.S.S.U. and | the Appointments Officer, 10 Kensington 
wae a oplicesions are invited from Catholics for the | Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications Terrace, Newcastle upon ve 2. web whos 
ollowing appointment : later than July 15, 1961, copies of applications shou! 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND Statistician (in charge). Preference will be oa neue ~ 34 University. Naamchesker, 13, later than July 15, 1, in envelopes marked prefe 
INDUSTRIAL STUDIES given to candidates (men or women) who have | from whom further particulars and forms of | “ Private, A.A.O.” (Candidates outside the Addi 
‘ recognised qualifications in statistical method, | application may be obtained. British Isles may submit one copy only.) 
from September, 1961, or as soon as possible | but candidates with experience as Statistical tour 
thereafter. Candidates for appointment must | Assistant will also be considered. The head {es Ee ote 
have a degree or equivalent and experience in | of the unit will be responsible to the Director i on p 
the appropriate field of activity. of the Survey for all stages of the work from 
e535, i teaching at both under- | initial discussions with Diocesan School Com- Fon 
g ate a stgraduate levels missions and Local Authority Departments of 
(bh. SENIOR LECTURER in Liberal Studies, | Education to the preparation of final reports. a 
to teach in one of the social sciences and to | Starting salary in range £750-£1,200 _ p.a., of 
pn ana’ cectal tortoten’ gue Creeqegees of Sree a — Lope For » sent 
urther information please app! y to the irector, b 
Salary scale: £1,588 p.a. x £50 to £1,801 p.a. i 7 : " G OT C 
(2) LECTURER in Communication, to deal ——w*ee Survey, 1° Portman REED PAPER R P ci € Lond 
—— wan geoulens in ge c i 7 : a. 
tion an wit emphasis on the presentation 0 ‘ 
—- ee effective speaking and the &e R en? re mae 
leading of group discussion. me. 
a scale : s. ,408 Be : £35 My oo ES. BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED 
urther particulars an orms of application . 
available from the Secretary of the College, = peeiecemtlee i 
St. John Street, E.C,1, a MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 7 
Ah cies || ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
responsi e or lesigning surveys 
B.Sc., Ph.D., M.LE.E., M.I.Mech.E., and seeing them through to the report - 
Principal. stage. 
NTERESTING post available in International The successful applicant will 
Reinsurance Company for man, aged up probably be around 30 years of age. 
to 35, to be responsible for Information Office The Group offers exceptional oppor- 
and Central ey of the Company. Knowledge tunities for promotion in the marketing 
of a useful. Commencing divisions of the Group Companies, 
salary according A coe Pe: se, Pr rent ig tA ‘ and ager The Reed Paper id which has extensive interests in paper production 
ive-day wee on-contributory pension an contributo ension chemes are n oint- 
Group Life schemes - available for permanent operation a and packaging, in the U.K : and Fcaacath wns et fe oe aie eee 
employees.—Box 1525. Write stating age, qualifications and ments at various levels in its Economic, Research as pa 
. —— eee experience, and quoting reference considerable scope for original thought and initiative. The work includes :— 
URSERSTLY OF eOUaNS ens ie sg Her og trial (i) the abstracting and analysis of economic intelligence ; tea 
echam Trou mited, eecham 
EREERESES OF. DEMONS FORY House, Great West Road, Brentford, (ii) The evaluation of broad economic data ; reseal 
Applications are invited for the following Middlesex. (iii) the assessment of short and long term market prospects and raw material shoul 
Eceittons in the Department of Economic trends ; backe 
istory = 2a (iv) the analysis of new projects ; famili 
(i) Lecturer. in the Economic Histo of amili 
Gulane. ahd tov) tate’ Sisters. of Econousic UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF (v) the study of developments in international trade of importance to the £1.04! 
Theory (one Lecturer). é WALES. ABERYSTWYTH Group’s interests. WV 
Se ee. ee ee ew oe ? Applicants should have a first or second class honours degree in Economics tunity 
The salary will be arranged according to DEPARTMENT ‘OF -ECONOMIC’ AND or related subjects, although for one position a sound knowledge of European 
ee within the -fange £41,660 to SOCIAL RESEARCH languages is of greater importance. Appropriate research experience is desirable, A 
A r m. ar. 
Superannuation. similatito F.S.8.J, in-Great Applications are invited for posts as Assistant but applications will also be considered from candidates graduating this ye 
itain will be provided, mee ng Bee 5 pn pM apg any Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, should set out 
duty. as PRL es ible Ce eet Lee £1,400 “respectively. Candidates must full details of qualifications and experience, and should be addressed to :—~ 
Farther particttgs,2n¢ information as.to the | have a good honours degree in economics. The Group Personne! Officer, Albert E. Reed & Co., Ltd. 
iertliod of applicationmedieey be obtained ff0me | noe oe ea atime Woeetaar emit the Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent, 
the Secretary, Associatiom Of Universities of | advantage. pplications, ‘together “with the ; 
the British Commonwealth, 6 Gordon Square, | names of two refetees, should. be sent» by quoting reterence ERI/ESA/20. 7 eet 
London, Cc July 15th to the Registrar, from whom further : aaa _ 
Applications a in Austraitg and London, particulars and forms of application may be aaa! 
on August 31, 1961, obtained, 
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to take a leading part in. the development and 
application of Operational Research techniques 
‘ and to act as a statistical consultant. 
mist Applications, stating qualifications and caine 
2 experience, to:— 
mics The Manager, Systems Dept... 
able 
cue A.E:1. Lamp and Lighting Co. Ltd., 
lysis Melton Road, Leicester. 
start- 
once. Se 
IMPERIAL enact INDUSTRIES 
Pate Divi EE giving 
has & vacancy at its _ Headquarters in regain: = 
elwyn unified STATISTICIAN for Post in 
We Garden City f Statistical sapens SS wo od Remote 
ties of the service include advice to 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT departments on the application of 
aged 25 to od to Bi the Seanienion modern ‘statistical metho ineluding 
and Metho Section, The _ duti Statistical design’ of ex riments,. col- 
comprise he critical analysis of con ljaboration: in apemational research pro- 
mercial methods’ and techniques includ- jects and ign and conduct of surveys. 
ing specific surveys into departmental The Advisory. Service, undertakes the 
organisation and procedures. The man analysis, tabulation and interpretation 
ASSISTANT selected” should -be adaptable and have of the ‘résults -of investigations. 
ge, Oxford the ability to express himself clearly Applicants must possess a First or 
or Economics and- logically, _ Upper Second Class Honours Degree in 
00-£850 p.a, Conditions -of employment inclndé “+ “Statisti¢s’ and “have had_ practical experi- 
fr. I. M. D . 74-hour, femcey week, a ‘Pension ence...of the” application statistical 
s Deed Fund and a’ Profit Sharing Scheme and metho: 

a for married men assistance is. given Salary range: £1,140 p.a. to £1,320 
Application towards removal expenses. p.a. . Valuable free travel. Five-day 
rest ‘ANI Apply briefly to the Staff Manager, week. Contributory superanniation. 
as eeson Imperial Chemical... Industries Limited, Applications. to and Welfare 

ned wit Plastics _. Division, Bessemer. Road, Officer, London Transport, 535 Broadway, 
ee cognate Welwyn Gerdes City, Herts, quoting S$.W.1, quoting reference. No, .143/3. 
eo oon No. 5125/B 
in which Aris 
ed are both . ~ —- —— == 
yould be use 
re =within the 
cale £1,050 1 













par) x £75 — 
ship of the 
The appoint 
1961, or 
aged. —Further 
obtained from 
) Kensington 
2, with whom 
be lodged not 
Sites marked 
s = the 
y only.) 


roduction 
] appoint- 
will . offer 
cludes :— 


vw material 


ice to the 


Economics 
European 
desirable, 
this year. 
d set out 
sed to :— 





“QUALIFIED” ACCOUNTANT FOR 
MIDDLE EAST 


Price Waterhouse Peat & Co, require a qualified accountant, 
prefetably single, for. appointment to the» staff: of theit office in 
Addis “Ababa. The-climate in’ Addis Ababa is’ ‘good andthe initial 
tour will be for two years, the last two months. of which will be 
on paid leave in the United Kingdom. Commencing’ salary after 
payment of taxation will be in. excess of £2,000 per annum. 
Travelling expenses from and to the United*Kingdom at the end 
of contract will be paid by the firm. Applications should be 
sent to Price Waterhouse & Co.; 3» Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C.2. 

















BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION 


have a vacancy for an 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH OFFICER 


as part of a team providing an advisory service for the Corporation 
as a whole. Duties involve the application of the whole range of 
research, mathematical and statistical techniques. Qualifications 
should include a good degree in the Sciences or in Economics, 
backed up, if possible, with some research experience and/or 
familiarity with computer programming. Salary in the range of 
£1,048 p.a. to £1,236 p.a. Contributory Pension Scheme. Oppor- 
tunity for travel. 


Applications, giving details of background and experience, to: 


Mr. Hi, S. Ash, 
Recruitment Centre, B.O.A.C., 
London Airport, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

















STAFFORDSHIRE. jp: = | 
COUNTY COUNCIL... 


COUNTY PLANNING AND. 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTM) 


Applications are lave for the appointment 
in the Research ion of the 


CCOgbET a0 Scr aneenty oe AT : 
per annpmy or A.P,T. 

- £1,140-41 per annum). ing | 
fr grading wil denen on qu: one. 


pli s sho 


: See 3 te . 3 
“have an lor gt Sc0I0ty, 

A or ogy, | 
he nave ae any of 





the subjects. with a Local Authority, a.Govern- 
ment Department or a- Research Institution. 
The work will be concerned | with mineral and 


pr h the survey 
for and the implementation of the development 
a > t r _ 


: th m 
to married applicants qoahartindan a 
outside pad geographical county. Consideration 
wil! also be given to the granting 
a in appropriate cases tow te) 
expense: - 
“Applications. giving details of age, 
qualifications, present. and previous appoint- 
ments, experience, and the names of two persons 
to ae reference may be made, should be sent 
to D. Riley, County Planning and Develop- 
ment Officer, 4la HG Street, Stafford, not 























95 
me BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
}EGONOMICS FOR MANAGERS 


of Payments’ crises? Inflation upsets? 
ivity wobbles? Exports are fun? Economic 
Bulging teenagers? 
rouge? Cunard subsidy? _ Private 

ree trade? Common Market? 
these matters mystify and frustrate you? 





indicators? Affluent society? 
enterprise? 
Do: 














Sandon, etc. Our prices range from 10 gns. 


Banker's orders and 


on ions carried rtm 


9 . a.m.<5 = 
THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE. 
F SECRETARIES 


requiring the services of Chartered 
3 secretarial and similar execu- 
e — are fnvited to communicate with the 
of the Institute (Dept. E), 14 New 

Bridge 3 Street, London, E.C.4. 
N ?. Complaints Service helps any 








later than July 12, 196 
Relationship to any pay ag seniay 
must. _b 





of the County Council 
Canvassing will a ify. 




















Only 
qualifications: 
cations (in 
ticulars of age. 
tions and experie: 
present salary, marrié 
be addressed to the 
Employers’ 





date for applications, "ily 1 


+ 


GOVERNMENT. OF THE 
FEDERATION OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


VACANCIES: 
CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 


Applications are invited from persons holding 
a University degree with first er second class 
honours (or the equivalent qualifications) in 
Statistics, or in Economics with Statistics, or 
in Mathematics with Statistics for the following 


posts: 

(Permanent and -Pensionable Establishment 
SENIOR PROFESSIONAL OFFICERS, 
GRADE II 

Salary Scale: 
Men: £1,827 10s, x ee. eal e-em x 


0 10s.—£1,988 10s. 
483 10s. x £70 —- £1, 553 10s. — 





Applicants. must. bave had. several years’ 
experiénce, includirig some in a pasition of 
respons 


Gi) Appointments on Contracts 


PROFESSIONAL OFFICERS ON 
THREE-YEAR ee oe oe 


(a) Persons with a minimum of four years’ 
Ost-graduate experience : 
én: £1,500 p.a. 
Women: £1,150 p.a. 
(b) Others: 
Men: £1,150 p.a. 
Women: .. £903 p.a. 

Outward family pascages peovided, and return 
Passages for officers on contract. Pensions 
permanent establishment, medical aid, generous 
leave, low income tax, good ree 
tuition, Ihly developed social and sporting 


amenities in excelent climate. 

U.K.: Application forms and further details 
from the Secretary Sy. Rhodesia House, 
Strand, London, W.C 


Overseas : Dabeser: ot Census and Statistics, 
P.O. Box » Causeway, Salisbury, Rhodesia 
and Sirasmipes. 


date, July 25, 1961. 










ET 
SHOPPER’S.. GUIDE subscriber, whose 
hase f. 


le 
Orchard House, ‘Orchard 
ED NOT ENVY. associates’ 
: were  provably ~ 
SHER BUREAU 


mh maintains 
and employers 
chasizi Staff. are 
ciation at 
Street, 





" EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 

Full. time residential ‘courses (hotel). of one 
‘senior nager: 


montl? for 3 
Methods are closely integrated with 
Management 


requiremems” of 





the 
development 
programniés of majér feo Strics. and include 
@ lectures and seminars by nationally known 
speakers and (ii) project work and investigations 
into modern methods in co-operating companies. 

Dates of courses (21 places in each): 

1. O@tober 30 to Novembéf 2%, 1961—three 
places remaining. 

2. —_ 8 to February 2, 

3, April 30 to, May 25, 1962. 

A cations are invited, 


DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Courses for the new Diploma will be avail- 


Person: two or three 
weeks full-time per term over two or three years. 
rom January, 1962, courses of two months 
full-time per year for three years, interspersed 
with~guided work and reading, will be offered. 
Applications from firms sponsoring employees 
or from individuals are invited. 
Details from : 
H, A, No! 


Head. of Resional Management Studics 


epartment, 
Portsmouth College of Tomoelees. 
Anglésea® Road, Portsm: : 


‘;CRETARIAL SRUTANG- especially. for 
university Sragaates and. older students, 
mth and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising -Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.1l. P 4654, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 








for Raagesions—B. Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ncy, Costing, cretarial, Civil Service, 
anagement, ‘export Commercial, General 


Certificate of Education, etc. 


—- for @ prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or ee in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria 
London, E.C.4, Established ise 
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; & We know the difference 


SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING Things are done differently in Canada. So many 


factors, such as the geography and economy, have a 
C0 LTD 5 great bearing on the way things are done in this rich, 
ag . ae 


















Canadian 
Methods 





booming country. 
: Knowing Canada and the Canadian method is our 
business. We’ve been an ao part of Canada for 
Peering ee eee over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
hy cg es aaa Ser 2 we can supply you with vital, up-to-the-minute infor- 
ears : mation about Canadian trends, habits and conditions 
information that could save you costly mistakes. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business’’ is a booklet 
describing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank” in Canada. It 
also contains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s 
future. For your copy, write or call our Business Development 
Representative, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Lisi TORONTO-DOMmINION E7UTY 


Lonpon : 8 King William Street, E.C.4 - 103 Mount Street, W.1 

OHICAGO : 80 West Monroe Street + NEW YORK AGENCY : 45 Wall Street, N.Y.5 
570 Branches from Coast to Coast in Canada. ht alata All Around the 
World. Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability. 


a 


HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 


| H. Albert deBary & Co.N.WV, 


HERENGRACHT 448-454 AMSTERDAM 

















DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF ALL CLASSES 
OF PASSENGER AND CARGO VESSELS 





BUILDERS UNDER LICENCE OF DOXFORD 
STORK AND SULZER DIESEL ENGINES 


TURBINE MACHINERY INSTALLATIONS AND 








BOILERS | 
EXCLUSIVE LICENSEES IN THE UNITED | Zid 
KINGDOM. FOR THE BUILDING OF | 3 gee 
WESTINGHOUSE STEAM TURBINES Ouir ‘hibieristived 


Banking service 
is at the disposal of whoever trades with 


Hollane 


a ee -_—— — 


THE FAIRFIELD SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
GOVAN, GLASGOW 


2s 2 eee aaa ca 


| 
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The | 
HALIFAX 


for strength -~ '' 
and security. 





ASSETS 
HALIFAX eg nted 
a nvestments acce 
Paid pares from. £10 to £5,000 
— os Easy withdrawal 
<= VA facilities 
Income Tax paid Deposits in'the 


Society are 
Trustee Investments 


HALIFAX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE* HALIFAX: YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 
62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 136 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 


by the Society 


SG 








The finest shirts in the world — 


Summit shirts by Austin. Reed. We.design and cit them. ~ ip 


ourselves. With sixty years’ experience in shirtmaking, and i 
only our own shops to supply; we can afford to creaté*the 
shirts which set fashion, And to provide an unrivalled» 
choice of shirtings, styles and sizes. Most Summit shirts 
are at three modest prices: 39/6, 44/6, 49/6. 


Se) Wine shirts 


ty AUSTIN REE D of Regent Fuect 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ets 


620 








... then you would have ANSAFONE—Britain’s foremost telephone 
answering and re¢ording system, Think what this would mean. 
You negdinever migs:a telephone call—day or night! Your 
customers, for example, can telephone their orders after 
office hours for prompt attention and routing the following 
morning. Long and involved reports from your represen- 
tatives can be sent without distracting staff from more 
urgent work and during cheap rate periods. Calls may be 
received and recorded without disturbing an important 
conference. It will enable you and your staff to send mess- 
ages and instructions with no need to wait for a personal 
reply ; in other words use the telephone as a long distance 
recording machine! 
From these few examples alone it will be obvious how 
_ANSAFONE can increase the efficiency and capacity of 
your business—but the possibilities are immense. That is 
why ANSAFONE. is. fast becoming accepted.-telephonic 
“practice all over the world. Why wait? You cam help your- 
self, your customers and put your business ahead of your 
/competitors by installing an. ANSAFONE system now. 
ANSAFONE is compact, easy-to-use, and can. be rented 


é foras little as 2d. an hour, maintenance free. 


ask about 


PAN IN ey AN al @) | os 


ents Company Single A nsafone Unit 












outhern Inst 





ANSAFONE LIMITED: The pioneers in t2'ephone answering and recording systems. 


SALES OFFICES : LONDON—67/69 Jermvn Street -SW1+* Telephone: WHitehal! 3661 
MANCHESTER—3 Sunlight House - Quay Sireet - Telephone: Blackfriars 0112/3 
FACTORY: Frimley Road Factory - Camberley - Surrey - Telephone: Camberley 3401 
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Two important finance houses A 
have joined forces 








for strength and development 


Owned by two great banks 


Two long-established finance houses, Olds Discount 
Company Limited and Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust 
Limited, are now linked together in Lloyds & Scottish 
Finance Limited which, in turn, is owned jointly by Lloyds 
Bank and the National Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
With a capital of £15,000,000 and assets exceeding 
£100,000,000, the Group offers comprehensive hire pur- 
chase and block discounting facilities for the distributive 
trades, industry, commerce and the individual. 
Traditionally, a large proportion of its turn- 
over is in the motor vehicle business: private 
cars, commercial vehicles and motor cycles. 
The manufacturing and building indus- 
tries, and other large-scale users of capital 
equipment and machinery, including 
agriculture, are employing the Group’s 


LLOYDS BANK LTD 


financial facilities on an increasing scale. In the field of 
household equipment—radio, television, refrigerators, 
washing machines, furniture, etc.—its block discounting 
and direct collection facilities are used extensively by 
enterprising traders. Convenient payment arrangements 
are provided for individuals for central heating installa- 
tions, marine craft, garages and garage extensions, board- 
ing school fees and other such personal requirements. 
Through a nation-wide network of over 100 branch 
offices the Group has established a reputation 
for efficient, courteous and understanding 
service to all its customers. Enquiries are 
welcomed at any office of the two operating 
companies, Olds Discount and Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust; or may be 
addressed to the head office. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets £100,000,000 
Vigo House, Regent Street, London W.1 
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An insurance service... 





may be summarised in a few words 


CANADA 

@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 

@ Prompt and courteous attention | THE CARI BBEAN AREA 
@ Fair and gencrous claims settlements | AND SOUTH AMERICA 


lor more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


Ask your banker about the services 
we provide through our own wide 
network of branches in these important 
trading areas. 


London Offices : 
6 Lothbuty, £.c.2 


2 Cockspur Street, s.w.t 


THE ROYAL BANK 
| OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada te 186g 


| ALLIANCE ASSURANCE | oe a na 


COMPANY LIMITED | the Caribbean area and South America 
BARTHGLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 


@boaK 

















ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 

















If wt’s about Japan! 


? 
































— gta good deal 
from the Burnley 
Building Society 


Generous interest—34% tax paid (3; °/o from 1st ‘October) 
: . Considerate Service. Compiete Security 
Deposits rank as.Trustee investments 

Assets exceed £66,000,000. Reserves exceed £2,700,000 
Member.of the Building Societies Association 























HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 


JAPAN : 185 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISEO, TAIPE} 








HEAD OFFICE: Burnley LONDON OFFICE: 129 Kingsway W.C.2 
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HYSTER-RANSOMES 
ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOW COST OPERATION 


HYSTER has it! 


HYSTER FACTORIES: 


Irvine, Scotland; Nijmegen, The Netherlands; Portland, Oregon, 
U.S.A. (Home Office); Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A.; Danville, Illinois, 
U.S.A.; Kewanee, Illinois, U.S.A.; Sao Paulo, Brazil; Sydney, 
Australia (Licensee). 


HYSTER-RANSOMES DIV. 


© 325/87 





HIGH PERFORMANCE 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
BACKED BY WORLD WIDE 
SERVICE. CALL YOUR 
LOCAL HYSTER DEALER 
FOR A DEMONSTRATION | 


HYSTER LIMITED 
IRVINE SCOTLAND 


Hyster is a Registered Trade Mark of the Hyster Company 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 

















